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FIFTY YEARS OF NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 


A. K. NARAIN 

In 1961, we can look back to fifty years of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India, 1910-1960, with satisfaction for what 
has been achieved and with promise which its achievements 
hold for us in the future. Although the first notice on the 
subject of numismatic research occurs in India in the year 
1790 when the discovery of Roman coins and medals was 
referred to in the 2nd volume of Aiiatie Jlt-seurches and the 
whole of the l9th century not only witnessed the solid founda¬ 
tion of numismatic studies in the country but much progress 
was registered, it was only in the beginning of the present 
century that there sprang up a class of numismatists, who 
were not only very keen collectors of coins and ardent 
students but were also keen on the co-ordination of the results 
of these researches and on systematising the studies by 
affording a common platform for bringing together collectors 
and students of Indian numismatics. With this end in view 
the six founders of this Society, viz. Mr. (later Sir) 
Richard Burn, I. C. S., H. R. Ncvill, I. C. S., R. B. White¬ 
head, I. C. S., H. N. Wright, I. C. S., I'ramji Thanawala, and 
Rev. Dr. P. Taylor, D. D. met together for the first time at 
Allahabad on 28th December 1910 and brought into being a 
Society called ‘The Numismatic Society of India’ and invited 
Sir John Stanley, the Chief Justice of Allahabad, to bo the 
first president of the Society. Mr. R. B. Whitehead was 
elected the first honorary secretary and the treasurer of the 
Society. They, along with R. Burn, G, P. Taylor and 
H. N. Wright, formed the first Management Committee. The 
annual fee for membership was fixed at Rs. 5 and on 
the 8th January 1911 an appeal was issued by the honoraiy 
secretary, wherein he stated : 

“Coin-collecting in India up to the piesent has proceeded 
in a haphazard manner. A great deal has been done and is 
being done by Government and by private collectors, but all 
have been independent of each other, and there has been no 
means of co-ordinating the results. This has undoubtedly 
been attended with wasted efforts and loss. To take only one 
instance, that of the casual collector, who is interested in 
numismatics and aquires whatever coins happen to come in 
his way, he may not know exactly what they arc, but it is 
quite possible that some of them are unique and rare specimens. 
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As a rule these will eventually be lost, and no record of them 
will ever be made...” 

“The Society is intended to be the co-ordinating body 
which will promote the knowledge and regulate the study of 
Indian Numismatics. Those interested in coins will know 
where they can obtain leference to books, readings of coins 
they may have picked up and general information on the 
subject. It is hoped that they will become members. 
Numismatists elsewhere also may be glad to keep in touch 
with modern developments in Indian Numismatics by joining 
the Society. 

“There is no intention at present to publish any special 
periodical. Papers from members of the Society will be 
inserted in the Numismatic supplement of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and copies will be distributed to 
all members of the Numismatic Society of India. 

“The objects of the Society will be attained if members 
will do what they can to promote and spread a lively interest 
in the old coins of India. It is hoped that they will themselves 
become regular collectois. At the least each member can 
do much in elucidating the Numismatic history of his locality, 
gathering information and looking out for coins, which if 
unable to acquire himself, he can enable the Indian Museums 
to secure. The Committee will be glad to receive contributions 
on numismatic subjects.” 

This appeal resulted in the rallying of as many as 46 
members round the standard of the Society in the very -first 
year of its inception. There were 13 Indian members. 

Rev. G. P. Taylor became the second, president of the 
Society. In his presidential address on the 24th December 
1912, he noted the membership of the Society at 67 and which 
was according to him laigely due to the efforts of Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead. In 1913, Taylor was again the president and 
he emphasised the need of a Corpus Numismatum for the 
Mughal period, a Primer of Indian Kumismatics and a book 
on^ Indian Coins on the pattern of Hill’s Historical Greek 
Coins and finally an ,\tlas of the Mughal Mint Towns of India 
In the 1914 .Annual Meeting of the Society, the president of the 
year. Nelson Wright, recorded .a steady advance in the mem¬ 
bership of the Society which reached to 82 and he declared 
with satisfaction that ‘wo have now members from England, 
America, Russia, Austria and Holland as well as from Burma, 
Singapore and Ceylon ” The first memoir of this Society, 
On the Coins of Tipu Sultan, by G. P. Taylor was published. 
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The president of the year, Mr. Nelson Wright, offered to the 
Society its first medal which is nosv known as the Nelson 
Wright Medal. 

Since the most active members of the Society were 
drawn from amongst the Government officers, it appears that 
the first World War affected the Society too and all the 
presidential speeches made from 1914 to 1918 refer to it, but 
even during that period the membership of the Society 
incieased and the activities of the Society did not cease. The 
annual meeting of the Society for 1915 held at Lucknow on 
the 2Sth January, 1916 adopted the draft Rules submitted 
by Mr. R. B. Whitehead as the -Rules of the Society’. Richard 
Burn noted in his address, “The number of members continues 
to increase. Only one member has resigned while six new 
ones have been elected during the year and the total 
membership at the end of 1916 was 92”. Mr. Campbell said 
in the presidential address of 1917, “The great war lasts ; 
it is inevitable that less attention should be given to the 
non-essential sciences. Some of our members are actual 
combatants, and many of our members, most active numis¬ 
matists, are wholly or partly engaged in war work. Nevertheless 
the Numismatic Society of India carries on.” The war 
was over and as if to start a new life, the first resolution 
passed at the original coin conference held at Allahabad on the 
28th December, 1910, was reprinted along with the Prospectus 
of the Society and the rules of it in the proceedings of the 
Numismatic Society of India for the year 1919. Mr. Richard 
Burn noted in his presidential address the total membership 
of the Society as 94. 

In 1921, R. B. Whitehead retired as secretary of the 
Society after a decade of most useful service to the cause 
of numismatic studies. In fact with the retirement of 
Whitehead we can mark the close of the first phase in the 
history of the Society—a phase which witnessed the founda¬ 
tion and firm establishment of the Society. Although there 
were six founder members of the Society, I think for more 
th an one reason, R. B. Whitehead along with Nelson Wright 
and Richard Burn may be regarded as the three real founders 
of the Numismatic Society of India. It is interesting to note 
that in this phase of the history of the Society, majority of the 
members were still non-Indians and most of them were either 
government officers- civil as well as military- or men in high 
position or of affluent means who took to coin-collecting as 
hobby although a considerable number turned in course of 
time devoted students of numismatics. 
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Mr. Douglas succeeded Whitehead as the secretary but he 
liied in 1926. The second decade in the history of the Society 
was milked by gradual thinning away of the non-Indian 
members fiom the ranks of the Society. 

.-\lready in 1926, we note from the presidential address of 
Mr. II. R. Nevill that the absence of the influence of those 
giants who formed the Society in the beginning was felt. He 
noted, “who, we may ask, have taken the place then held by 
Mr. NeLson Wnght, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Whitehead and Sir 

Richud Durn .while our number shows no decline it is 

diliicult to refiaiu fiom the feeling tint the members who are 
doing active work, either in collection or in Numismatic 
le.seaich, aie too few. I am well aware that under present 
coinlitiun cuiu-collectiiig is moie arduous and more 
disappointing matter than foimer days.” On ilst December 
192'), there weie 121 members in the society and about 23 
were now Indians. The (list Indian president of the 
Society was Piof. S. II. llodivala in 1922. In 1917, Hodivvala 
became the first Indian sierctaiy of the .Society. Fiom 1927 
(jiiward we note that most of the membeis who attended the 
annual meeting of Numismatic Society of India were Indians. 
Mo.-,t of the Ihitish officers and other Non-Indian members 
ol the Society had either retired or retmned home and they 
weie not tcjilaced by their countiymen as active members of 
the Society. Mr. Nevill noted this in his presidential address 
of 1928. Inhiseailier address, while discussing the retire¬ 
ment from the field of more conspicuous collectors and 
appaient leasors for the dearth of new rectnits of the same 
class, he had noted the depletion of the maikets after the war 
tor the coin-collectois and the cousciiuent wanting of the 
enthusiasm ami interest of coin-collection. Dut in 1928, he 
thought the condition Inul impioved continuously and it was 
again possible to glean much from the Sarrafi, though the 
haivest could not be so plentiful as it was in the palmy days 
('f aiound the tuin of the [iicsent century. However, he 
thought it Was still possible to form the nucleus of the collec¬ 
tion in a relatively shoit period and he hoped again to .see in 
all piovinces a numbei of enthusiasts whose veiy zeal must 
tend to increase the supply. But he rightly noted, “The real 
questit)!! is whether the Iiuban students, on whom we must 
depend in an ever incieasing drgiee, is foithcoming in sufficient 
numbei. I leg.ud the matter with some concern for it is of 
much import.ance. The study of Numismatics and the forma¬ 
tion of piivatc collection, fascinating persuits though they be, 
are not ends in themstdves. Numismatics is connected 
closely with history and the field of Indian histoiy contains a 
vast e.xient of ground that has hitheito lain fallow, India 
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must not sit idle under the reproach that it has done little or 
nothing to unravel the past and therefrom to learn lessons for 
the future.” But in 1929, Mr. M. F.C. Martin said in his presi¬ 
dential address, “Our Society is in a very satisfactory condi¬ 
tion.” He noted an all round progress. But he supported 
the remarks of his predecessor by saying that ‘there is 
apparently a diplorable tendency .among most of our members 
to leave the task of research and writing to those wlio have 
aheady made their names. We have lost most of the 
stalwarts who founded our society and made it such a 
success, and we loose more in next few years. Unless others of 
younger generation step forward to take their place I fear 
that Society may become more and more moribund as the 
years progress. 

Ill 1930, the Society was registered under .Act XXI of 
1960 of the U. P. Goveinnient and suitable changes Weie 
made in the rules. 

In 1931, Rai Bahadur K. N. Dikshit became the president 
of the Society. He was the second linlian alter Ilodivala to 
occupy the chair, but after Irm, with only two exceptions, 
we have had always Indian presidents and the miinber and 
the interest of non-Indian members stalled gradually decrea¬ 
sing which was quite natural. Dikshit was also the first 
Indian Director General of .Archaeology and with his asso¬ 
ciation with the Numismatic Society of India we turned a new 
page in our iiistory. Mr. Dikshit noted in his presidential 
address that although the passing year would long be remem¬ 
bered as an exceptionally bad year in which financial 
stringency was a dominant factor and all cultural and scien¬ 
tific activity that depend for their existence upon the active 
and liberal support of the Goveinment were completely at a 
stand still and at best in a slate of suspended animation, our 
Society has happily not been stiiously affected by the general 
depression. While realising the significance of the association 
of the officers of the .Archaeological ilepartment and curators 
of the museums with the Numisniatic Society of India, he also 
felt that with the steady diminution in the number of active 
workers, it is apparent th it the future of research in this, 
as in other fields of activity, lies in its attracting the suitable 
type of steady and energetic University students and it is to 
the task of training the new generation that the older 
professors and museum curators must apply themselves. The 
stimulus offered by the Society in the shape of medals and 
prizes for different subjects has proved to be of little avail 
in the absence of any regular aitempts to train students on 
proper lines at different centres. What is wanting is proper 
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co-ordination between the authorities of the various Univer¬ 
sities that provide numismatics as one of their subjects for 
post-graduate work and the custodians of our public cabinets. 
If our Society can act as a liaison body between these 
institutions, it will not only be furthering research but ensuring 
the foundations of the cause it lepresents. In the natural 
course of things, fresh numismatic discoveries of outstanding 
merits, both among the officially reported ‘treasure trove’ 
finds and in the shroff bazar, tend to diminish and all the 
material for first hand study concentrates itself in the pro¬ 
vincial and state cabinet beyond the reach of the individual 
student and it is up to the ])er£ons in charge of these 
cabinets to stimulate the intensive study of Numismatics by 
private researchers in all possible ways. 

In 1932, A. Master became president of the Society. The 
general economic depression which hit eveiy individual and 
institution, was recorded even by the Numismatic Society of 
India, Hut even in the midst of depression, Master struck a 
bold note by reflecting ‘why it is that interest of the public 
is so keenly aroused and maintained in the currency problem, 
while the science of numismatics leaves it except for a few 
enthusiasts such as those piesent here today absolutely cold” 
and suggesting that ‘it is essential for the progress of any 
science that its results shall at some time or other win general 
interest.’ 

It was not before 1934 that the presidential addresses 
of the Society became i)aitly academic dissertations and partly 
survey of discoveries and new contributions. Dr. Pannalal 
remaikcd, ‘I do not believe there are many persons now who 
think, as some used to do .a few years ago, that coin-collecting 
is a mere hobby on the level say of collecting stamps, or 
cigarette tabs. As is well knowm we are very much handi¬ 
capped in our studies of our ancient history by the poverty 

of contempoiary hisloiical documents.and he noted 

rightly that the solid contribution made by the study of coins 
to the cause of ancient history is sufficient justification to 
invite the general public to come in increasing numbers to 
share the labour of love. He particularly drew the attention 
of the University students to join the Society. 

K. P. Jayaswal was the president of the Society for 1935. 
He was the first president of the Society who devoted his 
entire address to a specific aca<Icmic problem. He discussed 
the evidence on the antiqui .y of the signed coinage in India 
and the royal coinage of the Mauryan dynasty. Whether 
one agreed with him or not, Jayaswal, bold and vigorous as 
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he was always in his hypotheses, piovokeil new attractions 
in the subject. Jayaswal repeated his performance in 1936 
again as the president of the Society at Udaipur. He devoted 
his address to the problem of the Yaudheya coinage and 
discussed numismatic discoveries in the U.P. and Bihar. 

In 1937, Dr. Hiranand Sastri, at the Trivandrum session, 
noted, “The science of Numismatics, I am glad to see, is 

becoming more popular than it was before.we have now 

some 159 members on our list. Out of these the majority 
are Indians and men of eminence. I remember the days 
when I was in Lucknow and Mr. Burn was practically the 
soul of the Society and the Conference was held in his 
office ! It is expanding and we now also meet under royal 
patronages”. Sastri’s address was also an academic treat 
in line with the practice started by Pannalal and Jayaswal. 
Apart from reporting on new discoveries of coins, Sastri was 
first to draw the attention of the members to the study of 
'seals and sealings. He discussed some significant seals of 
considerable importance. He also raised the question of 
the advisability of holding the meetings of the Society along 
with the All India Oriental Conference or independently 
as done before. 

K. N. Dikshit in 193S pre^identiiil address suggested 
that the Society should create and recognise regular local 
centres in such places as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lucknow and Lahore. .And it was in 193i annual meeting 
that it was resolved that henccfmth the Journal of the Society 
be published independently as the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India. 

Dikshit was elected president for the third time in 1939 
and the Society met under the shadow of a world war. 
But the Society weathered the Second world war even better 
than the first world war because by irow the membership of 
the Society had crossed the narrow boundary of government 
officers and army people who cottld not natirrally give 'prece¬ 
dence to academic prrrsuits and even their personal hobby 
over their responsibilities and duties. 

Rai Bahadur Prayag Day,,! presided over the Lucknow 
session of the Society in 1941. Prayag Dayal continued to 
be the president of the Society for three more consecutive 
years. He noted with great sitisfaction the steady progress 
of the Society and that younger people were coming 
in larger numbers to the Society. He rightly noted irr 
his presidential address of 1943 that “The Numismatic 
Society, as I look back on its steady progress and achieve- 
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ments during the last one-third of a century since its 
foundation in 1910, has now established its reputation and 
secured an honourable place for itself amongst the learned 
societies of the country striving to promote research in the 
different branches of human knowledge. Its record of service 
as embodied in the learned contributions of such distin¬ 
guished scholars as Nelson ^^’right, Whitehead, Vincent Smith, 
Jayaswal, Diirga Prasad, Bharrdaikar and Hodiwala is most 
creditable of wl ich any Society can feel proud...” In 1945, 
K. N. Dikshit was elected again after a lapse of five years for 
the fourth time as president of the Society, when V.V. Mirashi, 
who was elected as the president for the year 1945 
resigned due to his ether prtcccripations, in the raid-session. 
K. N. Dikshit was elected for the fifth time again for 1946 
but unfortunately he died on 12!h August 1946 and Dr. A. S. 
Altekar was elected in his place. Noting the progress of the 
Society, he said in his address that “our membership is 
graduitlJy on the increase...it is iit fr.ct ranch larger than the 
membership of the History Congress”. 

It was Dr. Altekar who drew the attention of the various 
State governments and the Central Government of India for 
grants-in-aid to the Society in order that the Society could 
contribute to science more usefully and undertake publications 
of greater value. He said, the Government of India do not 
seem to have yet realised that Numismatics is a part of Archaeo¬ 
logy. They are rightly taking ail proper steps to publish old 
ami historical irtscri[)(ions through two official journals of 
their own, Epijraphiu Indica rtml IJpi^rcipliia Indo-Moslimica. 
For this purpose they have maintained an efficient epigraphicul 
department costing them about Rs. 36,000 in the salaries of 
editors and assistant editors and about air equal sum for the 
piinting of the two jouritals. \\4iiie the Goveinnrent of India 
thus spends more than Ks. 7O,0CO for publishing new epigraphic 
irraterial, it is strange, nay almost nnbelrevable, that it should 
not have organised a similar journal for publishing new 
numisnratic material so valuable for the recovery and recons¬ 
truction of history.” Dr. Altekar presided again in 1947. 
Ways and means to improve the finances of the Society and 
plans for major publications were discussed and the discovery 
of the famous Dayana Hoard was announced. He also drew 
the attention it on the eve of freiidorn the Government would 
bestow thought on coin device and types suitable to the 
Indian heritage and liaditimi. 

In 1948, Dr. J. M. Unwala becan.c the president of the 
Society. His association with the Scciety was a link with the 
Farsi community and a source of financial help to the Society 
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on occasions. He dealt with the problem of monograms on 
the Indo-Greek coins and the pioblein of Indian seals. The 
Constitution of the Society was revised. The Government 
was urged to appoint properly trained numismatists in the 
Archaeological department. It was also urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should take early steps to make the counterfeiting of old 
coins an offence punishable by law courts. 

In 1949, Dr. J. N. Banerjea suggested the desirability of 
undertaking a comprehensive work on the South Indian Coins. 
In 1950, Dr. V. S. Agrawala presided. His address was 
remarkable inasmuch as this was the first address in Hindi 
and though not followed since then, it has no doubt opened 
the way for others. Dr. Agrawala emphasised the value 
of literary source for numismatic studies. Professor Mirashi 
was elected ag.ain president for the year 1951. He devoted 
his address to discussing the problems of Satavabaua coinage. 
Besides, he drew attention to the oft-repeated imperative need 
of cataloguing the large coin-collections of the vaiions State 
museums and private cabinets and he also mentioned “another 
field of research which may yield fruitful results in the re¬ 
examination of old coins from the facsimiles published by 
earlier workers like Prinsep, Cunningbam, Rapton, Hoernle 
and Vincent Smith.” 

In 1952, Slui R.G. Gyani, who had served as the secre¬ 
tary of the Society for some time, was elected president. 
He drew attention to the woik of Thakkura Phern and to the 
manuscript of Takhir at ■USiikuk at the Kala Dhawan and he 
also described the impoitance and significance of the 
medieval currency known popularly as Laii, specially designed 
for and circulutcel mostly in the coastal areas of Asiatic 
countries. 

In 1953, Dr. Motlchandra presided and he emphasised the 
literary data on coins, the importance of coins as a source of 
religions history, the metallurgy of coins and the symbolism of 
pnnch-maiked coins etc. In 1954, Dr. P.M. Joshi delivered his 
presidential address on som.e lesser known facts of Indian Nu¬ 
mismatic history. He gave useful information from the Maratha 
records. Persian literature, contemporary reports of the English 
Factories and European tvavelieis and thus threw open new 
avenues for Numismatic studies. In 1955 and 1956, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar presided. He indulged in some self-criticism of the work 
of the Society which was necessary and which was definitely in 
the interest of the Society and quality production of numisma¬ 
tic studies. He also announced a new decision that the Epigra¬ 
phy branch of the Department of Archaeology had seriously 
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undertaken the studies of coins and, arrangements had been 
made for the inclusion of coins examined by the Branch in the 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. He noted numismatic 
studies and research should be more popular and special posts of 
teachers of Numismatics should be created in the Universities. 
He also noted, “as yet coins do not play any part in the 
teachings of history and geography in the schools and colleges 
of India.” He emphasised the need of studying the coinage 
of other countries too. 

In 1957, Shri C.R.Singhal presided at Delhi and gave some 
useful suggestions for the improvement of the Journal. In 1958, 
Dr. H. V. Trivedi drew the attention of the Society to imple¬ 
ment its earlier resolution in regard to the treasure trove, re¬ 
quested the governments for nationalising the law in the interest 
of academic pursuits and to stop the distribution of coin 
hoards without prior study and cataloguing. He also emphasis¬ 
ed the need of having a museum of the Numismatic Society of 
India. In 1959, Dr. P.L. Gupta mentioned in his address among 
other things the necessity of cooperation between the mints 
and the Society, proper examination of coin-hoards and even 
coins found in excavations by trained numismatists, He also 
drew the attention of the government to some aspects of the 
Export of Antiquities det so far as the coins are concerned. 
In 1960, Shri S.V. Sohoni emphasised the methodical collection 
of maximum coin-data, correct sorting out and description of 
old coins within prescribed time and publication of analysis. 

Nature and Scope of Society’s Activities 

The nature and scope of the activities of the Society have 
been in keeping with its aims and olijects and through the 
last fifty years they have gradually taken new dimensions. 
Originally one of the primary aims in founding the Society 
was to co-ordinate the labour of coin-collectors and results of 
their studies, thereby promoting the knowledge and regulating 
the study of Indian Numismatics. It was thought that the 
objects of the Society would be attained if members would do 
what they could to promote and spread a lively interest in the 
old coins of India. It was noted that they would themselves 
become regular collectors and Indian coin-collectors were 
invited to join the Society. It is thus clear that the Society was 
started first as providing a foiumfor the coin collectors and 
in fact all the founder members and the majority of members 
of the Society in the first few yeais were coin-collectors. The 
members of the Society were invited to meet once a year, 
generally towards the end of December, when the Committee 
of management and the office bearers for the ensuing year 
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were elected and the numismatic discoveries during the year 
were reviewed and members had the opportunity of discussing 
problems of common interest and help one another in the 
examination and assignment of difficult or unidentified coins. 
Here they also had an opportunity of seeing and exhibiting 
unique and rare coins and listening to the illuminating 
presidential addresses. All these transactions as well as other 
useful information including the names of the members with 
the subjects in which they had specialised were published in 
the annual proceedings to facilitate mutual correspondence by 
members regarding the examination, assignment, purchase 
and sale of coins. 

After few years, in view of the large number of members 
residing in the Bombay Presidency, it was thought desirable 
that they should have special facilities for meeting to discuss 
numismatic matters. A special sub committee consisting of a 
president and 3 members residing in the Bombay Presidency 
was formed with power to hold meetings for the discussion of 
subjects of general interest to the Society and for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the central committee. The 
president of the sub-committee was to be a member of the 
Central Commitree. Mr. Khareghat was nominated president 
of this Bombay sub committee for the year 1920. The sub¬ 
committee thereafter called meetings at its discretion and 
proceedings were recorded in the usual way and forwarded to 
the secretary. But this practice of having a regional centre 
could not continue for long. We hope now, after a better 
awareness of the importance of numismatic studies, it will 
be possible before long to have at least one centre in each 
province affiliated to the central body. 

It is clear from the proceedings and presidential speeches 
of the first years that the problems which concerned the coin 
collectors weighed more than the problems of research as such 
although indirectly by looking to the interest of the coin¬ 
collectors the purposes of research also were served. 

Members of the Society w'ho were mostly coin-collectors 
themselves used to be very much concerned if their sources 
of supply of coin became unresponsive for one reason or 
another. During the years of the first world w'ar, this wars 
noted in all the presidential speeches. It is interesting to 
find Dr. Taylor drawing the attention of the meeting to the 
continued paucity of coin finds as in the preceding two years. 
He noted, “On this absence of new coin material it becomes 
desirable to reiterate the recommendations made last year, 
that special attention be now given to a systematic collection 
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and collection of the coin reference contained in original 
authorities.” Mr. Campbell remarked in his presidential 
address of 1918, “The past year has been even more barren in 
coin-finds than its immediate predecessors. Even the most 
ardent collector can have added very little to his cabinet and 
now that the war is so happily ending we may look forward 
to renewed activity in all fields of Indian numismatics.” 

But what was a hobby soon turned to be an academic 
interest and responsdjility for some and it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that for this transformation the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India was largely responsible. The Society 
has indeed enabled many coin-collectors to turn into scholars 
of numismatics and this process continues even to this dajn 
If not for anything else, this alone justifies the existence of this 
Society on the one hand and, on the other, musters new 
workers to the wider field of Indology. 

In 1945, suggestions were made for constructive work by 
the Society and a number of topics were singled out for 
research. It is interesting to note the following fiom Richard 
Burn’s presidential address in 1916. “I think, perhaps, that 
work will be facilitated if the Society were to recognise 
correspoiidcuts or experts in various definite fields of Indian 
Numismatics. The experts could be chosen in the first place 
at a General Meeting (subject to their assent), and vacancies 
filled later by the Council, subject to confirmation at the 
succeeding General Meeting. The appointment would encourage 
specialized woiking and would be of great assistance to 
mcmbeis ot the Society. One often feels at a loss to track 
down the place of publications of a coin, or to know whether 
a rare tyiie has been publi.shed before or not. In India 
especially, where many of us have to work far fiom libraries, 
and have to seek our rcquiiements from half a dozen 
serial journals, the need for a reference is especially 
great. At present something of the sort is already 
done. W’e turn to Mr. Thanawala or Mr. Paruck for 
Sassanian coins, to Dr- Taylor for information about 
Ahmadabad and Gujrat, to ^Ir. Whitehead for Greek coins 
or the Mughal mints and to Mr. Botham for Assam. Such 
C-Xperts should prepaie bibliographies, indexes and the rest 
of the apparatus criticus of the numismatist. la time some 
of these collections will be woith printing for reference. 
Others can remain in manuscript and be handed over to the 
secretary, when an expert is no longer able to undertake 
the work, till aiioilier is fouml. The expert would also keep 
in touch with European .students and the keepers of Cabinets 
in Europe. Their names and address would appear in the 
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annual report for easy refere ice by members.” A tentative 
list of subjects with experts’ names against them was 
published in the Society's proceedings for 19i 6. The entire 
field was divided into twenty-five subjects. The Society also 
started the practice of appointing honorary numismatists to 
the various State governments, museums and learned societies 
like Asiatic Society of Bengal to help them. 

In 1930, the Society resolved to issue a list of members 
who were keen students of the periods shown against their 
names and who requested correspondence with other members 
on their subject. The list was regularly issued from 1930 
for about a decade. When the new prospectus was issued 
in 1959, again a list of membu's with their specific interest 
was published. Wc hope to make this a regular feature. 
We still need to follow up die suggestions made by Sir 
Richard Burn. With the introduction of members from 
among the officers of the Department of Archreology, curators 
of the museums and University teachers and students, the 
scope of the activities of the Society naturally widened and 
the responsibility increased. The Society took upon itself the 
task of promoting the cause of numismatic studies and was 
not merely content to be a forum of government officers, 
military personnel and men of money who could afford the 
costly hobby of coin-collecting. The Society found its 
responsibility increased by urging the Univeisities to organise 
the teaching of numismatics, by asking the museums and 
archaeological departments not only to have trained numis¬ 
matists but also to organise th< ir coin-collection and publish 
catalogues or lists of their acq lisitions. In fact the Society 
offered the services of its members for such works. In 1918, 
already, Mr. Whitehead h id made brief suggestions on the 
following lines to the Arc'lteo'ogical Survey of India in a 
letter addressed to the Director General of .-\rchaeology: 

(i) Catalogues on an al'bixviated model are required 
for the collections in the less important museums ; 

(ii) All catalogues should be kept up to date by the issue 
of periodical supplements ; 

(iii) Collections should be freely shown under adequate 
supervisions to vis.ioix. who wish to see them ; 

(iv) The minor series of Indian coins call for proper 
publication ; 

(v) It is essential that important museums should be 
able to supply good casts of coins and gems. 
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(\'i) A combined electiotype exhibit of the best coins in 
all the Indian museums would be much appreciated 
by the visiting public. 

And in 1919, the Society resolved to urge upon the Director 
General of Archaeology the pressing necessity of the appoint¬ 
ment of a numismatist on his staff and asked him to convene 
at an early date a meeting of numismatic experts including 
provincial curators to discuss the various pending questions 
and to frame the principles which should guide numismatic 
procedure of research in India. 

From the time of K. N. Dikshit, the cooperation with the 
Archaeological Department has been gradually and appreciably 
increasing. Most of the senior officers of the Archaeological 
Department and almost all the curatois of the museums 
in India are now members of the Society and they are doing 
their best to help the cause of the Society and numismatic 
studies. The present Director General of Archaeology, 
Shri A. Ghosh, has been actively helping the Society and I 
am sure his e.xample will be followed by others. So also 
some of the State governments like Bombay and U. P, 
and museums like the Piince of Wales Museum have been 
of help to the Society. 

As the guardian of the numismatic studies and the 
only institution to serve the cause of this science, the Society 
felt obliged to draw the attention of the Government 
also to the drawbacks in the laws concerning treasure 
trove and export of antiquities etc., and their application. 
In 1932, it was resolved that the local governments be 
requested to furnish copies of the reports of their treasure 
trove cxamineis as received from time to time to the Secretary 
cf the Society for information. In this connection a treasure 
trove committee of the Society was formed in 1958 to take 
up the question with the Government of India and it is 
expected that steps will be taken in this direction soon in 
consultation with the Department of Archaeology. 

In order to promote numismatic studies, medals and 
prizes were awarded. In 1914, the Society accepted Nelson 
Wright’s offer of the die for a medal to be awarded annually 
for the best contribution by a member of the Society 
towards the study of Indian numismatics. From 1916, 
this Medal has been awarded annually with odd 
intervals when no award was made. Normally it was 
of bronze but sometimes for major contributions this was 
awarded in silver and gold. In 1926, the Society also resolved 
that an Annual Prize Essay on subjects connected with 
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numismatics be instituted and a silver medal was to be 
offered to the prize winner. Idut this could be awarded only 
for four years between 1927 and 1935. In 1950, the discovery 
of Bayana hoard led to the introduction of the Chakiavikrama 
Gold Medal which was awarded to Maharaja of Bharatpur and 
Chakiavikrama Silver Medal awarded to Prof. K.C. Sharma for 
their respective role in the discovery of the largest ever hoard 
of gold coins in the country. In 1956, the Chakravikrama Gold 
Medal was awarded to Prof. A.S. Altekar. In 1950, the medals 
were re-classified with a view to making their award regular 
and on rationalised basis : the Chakravikrama Gold Medal to 
be awarded every seven years for a major work of importance, 
Akbar Silver iMedal every five years. Nelson Wright Bronze 
Medal every three years and an Essay Prize every year for 
contributions of relative merit. 

Contributions by the Members of the Society and the 
Publications of the Society 

In the earlier years, the Society seems to have taken a 
very keen interest in the prcpaiation of the lists or catalogues 
of collections lying in various museums and with the private 
collectors. The original members took upon themselves to 
prepare the catalogues in their own province and constantly 
pressed on the Provincial governments in other parts of India 
to have this work done at an eaily date. They even undeitook 
to train candidates for the purpose. With their influence 
and competence they succeeded in obtaining a good response 
and encouragement in this direction. In 1912 for instance, 
Whitehead was relieved of some of his official duties by the 
Punjab Government with a view to allow him leisure enough 
for the preparation of the catalogue of coins in the Central 
Museum, Lahore, and was further permitted to proceed 
on furlough to England to sec the catalogue thiough the 
press. This resulted in the publication of two valuable 
volumes of the Cotaloijue of Coins in the Lahore Mus<-um in 1914 
which remain the standard publication in the branches of 
Indian numismatics to which they relate. In the same year 
the Catalogue of Gupta Coins in the British Museum was pub¬ 
lished by one of our members, J. Allan, whereby our knowledge 
of these coins was materially advanced, particulary regarding 
the metrical character of the legend. II. E. Stapleton’s 
Catalogue of the rrovincial Calinct of EasUrn Bengal f Assam 
Coins was published in 1911- I- J. Michael published his 
List of Coins in the Mac Mohan Mu^'iim, QuCta in 1912. 

Then the issue of the catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
Lucknow Museum by C, J. Brown and that of the Sultans 
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of Delhi by Prayag Dayal in the year 1920 and 1925 
respectively brought many n^w coins to light. Bleazby like his 
earlier lists of coins in the museums at Srinagar and 
Rangoon, undertook to preptue a catalogue of the coins in 
the Nagpur Museum and isrueJ it in the year 1922. A 
Catalo^nie of Ci4ns of Indian States compiled by Henderson, 
C. J. Blown and Valentine was edited by J. Allan and issued 
in lh2S. Cutaloyite of the 1 rovineial Coin Cabinet in Assam 
was published by A. W, Botham in 1930. The Catdloyue of 
Durrani Coins in the Lahore Museum by Whitehead issued 
in 1933 proved the necessity' and advantage of dynastic 
catalogues of coins in a comprehensive style. The authorities 
of the Prince of WTIt-s Museum, Bombay, also followed 
suit and the Cutaloyue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans 
compiled by C. R. Sirghal ami edited by G. V. Acharya 
was brought out. This and the Catalogue of the Coins 
and Metrvloyy of tie t’liltans of Ddli in the Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy at Delhi by H. N. Wiight include even the coins that 
are in other cabinets and as such can be termed as a corpii on 
the respective subjects. This welcome phase of cataloguing 
facilitated study to a vciy gioat extent and the students were 
spared the tiouble of tinning over the pages of various publi¬ 
cations for a single subject. Thus almost all the important 
museums in India through tlu.ir various experts contributed 
their own quota by issuing the catalogue of their trtasuics for 
the use and refeience of scholais working in different branches 
of Numismatics. G. H Kharc prepaied a Catalojue of Coins 
in the Bharat Dihasa Snnsodhalca Mandal, Poona in 1933. 
In 1936, Allan published anulhtr impoitant volume of the 
Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, London, dealing 
with ancient Iiulian punch-marked coins and local and tribal 
series, N. K. Bhattasali’s Catalo<jue of Coins of the Dacca 
iyustum was published irt 1936 ar.d Sarnsuddin Ahmad’s 
Siipi h inent to I'ol. II of Cutaloyuc of Coins in the Indian 
Mti'eum, Calcutta was oirt in 1939. 

Apart from the catalogues and lists, the members have 
also published from time to time useful monographs and books 
dealing with the general aspects of coinage in India as 
well as on specified coin scr ies of an area or of a period. 
W. II. \’alcntine’s Modivn Colour Coins of the Mohammadan 
States was published in 1911 and the Copper Coins of India 
{Bengal and the United Prorme.s) Pt I and Ft. II {Boyd and 
Contiguous Native Stahs) in 1911. R, P. Jackson published his 
Coin-coil, cting in Mysore in 1'. 09 at d the Dominion, Pjiihlerns 
and Coins of the South Indian Dynasties in 1913. Henderson’s 
work The Coins of IltidarAli and Tipu Sultan of Mysore vtns 
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published in 1921. In the same year Bhandarkar published his 
Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. In 1922, Whitehead’s 
The Pre-Muhammadan Voinatje of North-westirn India was publi¬ 
shed, AwiWxls The Coins of the J)ntch East India in 1921. In 
1931, S. K. Chakraborty’s work .1 Study of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics was published and in 1938 his inoiiogiaph 
Currency Prohtems of .dnciciit India. T. iJesikachaii published 
his South Indian Coins in 1933 and along with T. Rangachaiiar 
he published later in 1916 Pravidian Coins—the Pandyas and 
Cholas and Their Coinaye. 

The Society also published on its msii some valuable 
monographs inspite of the very limited resources at its 
disposal. The work entitled TJte G(dns of Ti/u .Sultan by G. 
P. Taylor was published in 1914 as tlie Occasional Memoiis of 
the Numismatic Society of India, No. 1 and A Studii of Mughal 
Nuynismatics by S. H. Ilodiwala was jmblished as No, 2 in 
1923. These scholarly treatises gave goo<l deal of leaily-made 
material and a great impetus to the study of the coinage of 
the Sultan of Mysore and the Mughal Emperors of Delhi 
respectively. 

The Society published Birbal Sahni’s Tcchniijue of (\isting 
Coins in Ancient India in 1945 and E. D. J. Paimck’s Mint 
Marks on Sassanian and Aral> Sassanian Coins. Right from the 
first years of the existence of the Society, the imperative need of 
compiling an exhaustive list of Mughal Mint Towns was felt and 
R, B. Whitehead was entrusted with this work. He published 
his valuable list in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(New Series) Vol. II, III, 1912, but finally the Society published 
in 1953 its Memoir No. 4 entitled Mint Towns of the Mughal 
Emperors of India by C. R. Singhal. 

An important milestone was reached when C. R. Singhal’s 
two volumes of Bihlioyraphy of Indian Coins were published in 
1950 and 1952 respectively. In 1954 came out a major 
publication on the famous Dayana Hoard entitled Catalogue 
of the Gupta Gold Coins in the. Bayana Hoard by .A. S. 
Altekar. This book has verily become an indispensable book 
of reference for students of Gupta coins. 

In view of the long felt need of having a corpii of Indian 
coins, the Society under the able initiative of the late Professor 
A. S. Altekar took steps to obtain the cooperation of the 
Government of India for the publication of the ten volumes 
of the coipii, Vol. IV of which, The Coinage of Gupta 
Empire by .A. S. .Altekar came out in 1957. Voi 11 dealing 
with the coinage of the Indo-Grecks by K. Narain is 
ready for the press. A part of Vol. I dealing with the 
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punch-marked coins by P. L. Gupta is also ready for 
the press. 

In the beginning, as has been noted above, it was neither 
the aim of the Society nor could it afford to have its own 
Journal and the contiibutions of the numismatists were 
published in the Numismatic Supplement of the Journal of 
the Royal Aaiatic Socidy of f'-n^ul or in the pages of the 
Numismatic Chronicle of Londu The Numismatic Supplement 
of The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Benyal in fact 
started to appear from 1904-cven earlier than the foundation 
of the Numismatic Society of India. To quote from the 
Supplement No. 1 : 

“This supplement has been started primarily in the hope 
that coin-collectors in India may hud it convenient to chro¬ 
nicle in its pages notices of unpublished or rare coins which 
they may obtain from time to time. 

“It is also meant to include notes on other subjects of 
antiquarian and pliilological interest which by themselves 
might not afford sufficient material for a paper in the main 
body of the Journal. It is a matter of common experience 
that casual finds by private persons of highly interesting 
coins are not made public with the freedon that is 
desirable. Almost all private cabinets contain specimens 
which their owners have not had any inclination or induce¬ 
ment to publish in any recognised Journal.” 

When the Society was founded in 1910, members were 
asked to contribute their papers to the Numismatic Supple¬ 
ment and the papers weic edited by a member of the Society. 
Thus in effect the appearance of Numismatic Supplement in 
1904 may be noted as the beginning of the Numismatic 
Society of India. 

At the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of 
India held at Calcutta on Lblh December, 1938, the following 
resolution was moved from the Chair and passed unanimously; 

“Resolved that henceforth the journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India be published independently as the Journal of 
the Numismatic Socidy of India”. 

The resolution gave expression to a long felt desire of 
the members of the Society to have theii' own Journal and 
marked the termination of the aiiaugemcnt under which 
papers contiibuteil to the Numismatic Society of India had 
been published as the Numismatic Supplement to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socuty of Benijal. 
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We have now issued twenty-two volumes of the Journal 
and we are up-to-date. It may not be out of place here to note 
that the Journal of Numismatic Soeitty of India is one of the most 
regular learned .Joitraids of India. We exchange this journal 
with about thirty Journals of India and abroad; our contribu¬ 
tors include authors from U.K , U.S A., Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy and so on. If more funds are available, we can 
issue 3 numbers a year and improve the quality of plates and 
printing. 

In 1954, the Society decided to publish a Numismatic 
Notes and Monograph series devoted to bibliographies, coin 
lists, inventories, indices and specialised essays and other 
useful handy material relating to Indian coins, medals, seals 
and allied subjects. Already nine monographs have been 
published up-to-date under the general editorship of A. K. 
Narain. They are The Coin Tyi>ts "f Indo-iinxk Kinys by 
A. K. Naiain, -I Bildioyraphy ot the Iloards of Pnnch-mjrktd 
Coins of Ancient India by P. L. Gupta, The Bactrian Trea¬ 
sure of (pinduz by A. D. II. llivar, The (Ain Types if the 
Saka-Pahlava Jvinys of India by G.K. Jenkins and .\.K. Naiain, 
The Inventory if the. Hoards and Finds of Coins and Seals from 
Madhya Pradesh by 15 C. Jain, The list of J’uldislnd Sataea- 
hana Coins by M. Rama Rao, The Coin Typ s of Jvinys with 
Mitra ending Names by .Mrs. Hela Lahiri, The Stratigraphic 
Evidence of Cains in Indian Exearations and Some Allied Issues 
by S. C. Ray and The Cold Coin-Types of the Great Kushanas 
by A. H. Wood III. 

Building and Funds 

In the absence of any permanent building, the head¬ 
quarters of the Society has been shifting from place to place. 
Finally in 1957, the Banaras Hindu Univeisity offeicil free 
land for the construction of our bnihl'ng Funds wcic raised 
from the Government, Charitable Tinsts and membeis of the 
Society and a sum of about Rs. 35,000/- has been collected 
up-to-date. The Vice-President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, will 
kindly lay the foundation stone of the building on the 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Society 
on the 25th December, 1951. As resolved at the Gauhati 
Session of the Society, the building of the Society will be 
known as Altekar Smarak Bhawan. .At present we are in a 
position to construct only the ground floor but we hope to 
raise the funds in due course to enable us to constiuct the 
first floor as well as to expand tie budding. With the 
construction of this building, naturally our activities and 
responsibilities will also increase. The Society has its own 
Library, the nucleus of which is the Taylor Library. It is 
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at present small anti it has not been possible to increase the 
number by purchase. It consists mainly of books and 
monographs received either as presents or in exchange. The 
library is now being reorganised arid a catalogue will soon 
be prepared. Attempts are being made to get grants from 
the Government and Public Trusts to augment the library. 

The financial resources of the Society for recurring 
expenses consist of the membership subscriptions and small 
grants received from the majority of States in India and 
from the Union Government. Our membership now totals 
411 which include 40 institutional members. Naturally we 
cannot expect much from the membership subscription to 
meet the cost of our new activities. The States and the 
Union Government have to come to the rescue of the Society. 
It is a pity that even now some of the State governments are 
giving only Rs. 300/- per annum and expect us to give them ten 
free copies of our journal, that is to say, expect a return of 
Rs. 250/- from us, with the lesult that we receive only Rs. 50/ 
in the year from most of State governments. The Bombay 
Government is the only e.xccption. The Union Government 
also for the last few years is giving only Rs. 3,000/- per 
annum, which, though of great hclii, it will be admitted, is 
a meagre sum and does not meet even the cost of the 
publication of our Journal. Students of Numismatics feel 
this very much specially in view of the fact, as rightly 
pointed out by the late Prof. A. S. Altekar few years ago, 
that the Union Government spends a big amount to maintain 
a fully equipped department of epigraphy under the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. No student of Indian history and 
culture can deny that numismatics is equally important as a 
piimary source material for the reconstruction of our history 
and culture. \Vc therefore propose to prepre a master plan 
soon for the consideration of the Government of India. I 
hope this will have the support of all concerned. 



A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY - 
{Pre-Muhammadan Coinage) 

1738-1950 

J. N. TIWARI 

Numismatics was recognised as a primary source of 
history and was utilised for historiography in India as eaily 
as the 12th century by Kalhana, the Chronicler of Kashmir. 
But in the modern context of historiography—in which the 
West has played an important part—it became an auxiliary 
science to history only at a relatively late date. It was in 
the era of Renaissance, when the emergence of humanism 
in Europe evoked interest in antiquity that the first great 
collections of coins were made. At first connoisseurs admired 
only the aesthetic qualities of these little masterpieces of 
art, but later, particularly in the ISth century, the importance 
of numismatics for the study of history was also iccoguised. 

The earliest contribution lelating to Pre-Muhammadan 
coinage of India may be traced back to 173S when two coins 
of the Greco-Bactiian kings suggested toTheophilns Bayer the 
plan of his Historvi Giuecorum Bactrlini published at St. 

Petersberg in 1738. Sometime later a coin of Euthydemus was 
published by Pellerin. In l79d a coin of lleliokles was found by 
Mionnet. But in India perhaps, the fiiit notice on the subject of 
numismatic research occurs in the year 1790, when the dis¬ 
covery of Roman coins and medals was referred in the 2nd 
volume of Asiatic Researches. Though coins were noticed rather 
rarely in learned periodicals, begiimiugs were made in col¬ 
lecting coins. 

For some time coins remained objects of curiosity, a 
source of marvel and a means to eliscover new kings and 
dignitaries, army officers, engineers and those who were 
concerned with field w'ork took to collecting coins both for 
their own pleasure and for the purpose of adding new pages 
to history. But the organised study of coins us coins, the 
science of numismatics as such, did not begin earlier than 

^ This paper has been prepared under the guidance of 
of Prof. A.K. Naiain and materia! liavr been freely drawn 
from articles b> G. \'. Acharya and R G. Gyani w ritten on 
the occasion of the >i'vcr | bi . e ot the Society and by 
A. S. Altekar in JA'iSI, v ol. XiII ; in fact section IV of 
this paper is almost a reproduction with minor changes. 
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the beginning of the 19th century. In U. K. Numismatic 
Society (Inter it heconic Roya! Numismatic Society in 1907) 
was organised only when tew I'ellows of the Society of Anti- 
quaiies met on June t,’2nel, ISJ6. 

I. The Beginnings of Indian Numismatography—the period 
of Discoveries and Decipherment (upto 1850)- 

The Dial quarter of the 19th century was not very 
productive from the point of view of numismatography. In 
Europe Mionuet in Id 11 and Visconti in 18H published the 
diffeieiit Iiido-Gieek coins discovered in the earlier century, 
and specimens of theur weie siiaiingly multijilied in Europe 
through Russia and Persia. lu 1822 Ko'chler discovered a 
coin ol .\iitiniaehir.s Theos, and in ld2J he procured ;rt Eokhara 
a Coin ol Demetriris fiorit the Kirssiarr .Ambassador Couirt 
Alej'etrdorl. Put “a new irrtjrttlse rrttd accelerrrted progression 
were communicirled to Hactrian rrirmismatics” through the pub¬ 
lication in 1824 iit the htsl \olrirne of the Inrnsactions of Royal 
Asiatic Society ot a menioij- by C'd. Tod upon Greek, 
Parthian and India.i medals rllustrated by engravings. Col. 
Tod emploj’ed persons to Search for coins from Alathura and 
other Indian cities ol Celebrity. In a period of about 12 years 
he accuniiilated aboirl twenty thoiisand coins of .all denomina¬ 
tions incliidii.g a coins each nf .\polludotus and Menander dis- 
coveted lor the first time. These discoveries constitute an era in 
the history of Iiido-Grcek nuniismatics. The coins described 
and figured by Tod soon became the subject of air interesting 
and useful dissertation by .Augustus Wilheni Von Schlegel, 
which was published in the Journal Asiatiijue, Nov. 1828. In 
fact this was the fust critical attempt to reconstruct a 
period of ancient linlian history from coins. 

The adventurous enriosit}' of General A’entura, an army 
officer in the service ol Raiijil Singh, led to remarkable dis¬ 
coveries in the Punjab in 1810 and the e,\ploratioiis of Burneas 
on his route to Bokhara and the success of Swiney at Karnal 
in collecting Bactiiaii and Indo-Scythian coins opened 
strikingly new possibilities and a sort of ‘eureka’ spirit in the 
time, 

Tk.e e.Njloiation of an .American, Charles Masson, in 
Afghai li.'itan piosxil tolicofgicat value in the advancement 
of numismatic studies. Th.c publication by Masson of the 
three meinoiis riom 1831 to 1S35 on the coins discovered by 
him must be cotmied a- a tiiiiiiiig point in tlic study of Indian 
coins, ai.'l If gave Pi 1,1 ep not imly a chance to interprct the 
numismatic evidence biit it led to the discovery of the ancient 
Indian alphabet. 
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The increasing number of discoveries naturally imposed 
a responsibility on those who were capable of utilising them 
academically and thus make contribution to the histoiy of 
culture of India. Wilson and Prinsep played their part in this 
task most creditably in India. But no attempt was made to 
form a museum for coins and there were not many private 
individuals in India who had the means or opportunities of 
forming collections of coins. However, the first listing of coins 
in the cabinet of Asiatic Society was made by Wilson in 1831. 
Wilson was not only assisted by Prinsep but the latter had 
already started compiling independent lists of some series of 
coins. 

Piinsep took upon himself the task of preparing a 
catalogue raisonne of the contents of the drawers of the 
Asiatic Society’s museum coin cabinets because he thought 
that “although it may expose our present poverty, will, 
I doubt not, by a wholesome reaction, tend to our futuic 
enrichment, both by establish ng a nucleus to which the anti¬ 
quities henceforth discovered will naluiall}' be attracted, and 
by affording to enquirers, who may not have the opportunity of 
consulting books on the subject, some clue however insuffici¬ 
ent to the decyphering of worn and imperfect metallic remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny.” He published his 
first catalogue raisonne of the Roman coins in the collection 
of the Asiatic Society in 1632 and in the year following, 
of the Greek coins. In 1830 Geneial Venluia had already 
excavated the Manikyala Tope and found a number of coins 
of the §aka-Kushana dynasties. Lt. Burncs, Dr. Martin 
Honigberger and especially Mr. Masson followed in the 
track pointed out by the success of Ventura and their 
subsequent collections materially contributed not only to 
demonstrate the value of such enterprises but also to our 
knowledge. His own account of excavations was published in 
the Calcutta newspapers of the day and was afterwards 
inserted by Wilson’s essay on ancient Indian coins in the 
seventeenth volume of Asiatic licscarchts. Some of the coins 
became subject of discussion and investigation in Paris. These 
pioneers of numismatic discoveries not only competed in their 
adventures and discoveries but also in their disinterested 
liberalities in placing their materials for study and classifica¬ 
tion at the disposal of scholars. Prinsep was very much 
touched by such self-denials and disinterestedness. 

The Numismatic discoveries and investigation which was 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted in India became 
equally the object of inteiest and rcseaich in Europe. We 
have already noted such interest from Bayer to Schlegel. 
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The earliest as well as one of the most eminent European 
archaeologists who resumed the subject of the numismatic 
illustration of Bactrian history was M. R. Rochette. Two 
medals from St. Petersberg furnished the occasion of two 
articles published by him in Journal dis Savants, June an d July 
1834. Notices of Dr. Honigberger’s travel and collections in 
the Punjab, Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia were publish¬ 
ed in the Russian and German papers at the end of 1834. 
Rochette published an account of his collection in the Journal 
des Savants in October 1835. Notes on Dr. Honigberger’s 
collection was also published in Journal Asiatique, 1836-1839 by 
M. E. Jacquet. Jacquet also published an account of the 
coins collected by G. Allard’s coins in the Journal Asiatique in 
Eebrnaiy 1S36. A descriptive list of 143 Bactrian Indo-Scythic 
coins compiled chiefly from the Memoirs of Jacquet and 
Rochette, was included by Mionnet in the eighth volume of 
Supplement to his great work on Classical Numismatics 
published in 1837. 

In 1838, Lassen published his Ziir GtseUelite dvr Grieckis- 
chen und Indo-Skytldschen Kinije in Bahtrien, Kahul and Indien 
from Bonn, which was mon translated into English by Dr. 
Roer, in JASB, 1840. Lassen’s work is rather a work of 
history than of numismatics. Perhaps, he is the first historian 
of ancient India who successfully used numismatics. 

In 1841, Wilson gave a readable summary of numismatic 
researches up-to-date, and also treated the numismatic and 
other archaeological material in detail. In Europe, besides 
Lassen, Raoul Rochette, Mionnet and others were making 
valuable contributions. The end of this phase saw the debut 
of Alexander Cunningham, who was to dominate the whole 
period of the second half of the 19th century by his 
indefatigable researches. 

II. 1850-1900 : The Period of Classification, 
Cataloguing and Survey. 

The romance of the discovery and decipherment of new 
coins continued to attr.act the attention of the scholars in 
India and Europe. This encourageil on the one hand the 
counterfeiting of coins by the dealers and on the other it 
impressed upon the scholars the urgent need of classifying 
and cataloguing the various series of coins. It is no exa- 
geration to say that it was in this period that much of*the 
ground was cleared on Giich immismatic studies and their 
application to historiography flourished in the present century. 
Torrens published an article on “The Greek-legends on the 
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coins of the Indo-Scythian piinces of Cabul” in the Xuinis- 
matie Ulironicle, I95i-195i and V’aiix published liis article on 
some rare Bactrian coins in the Niimismatia ChronicL', 1S53- 
1854. E. Thomas brought out his catalogue of Bactrian 
coins in 1857. In 1858 he edited Prinsep’s Fssa?/s on 
Indian Antiquitits in two volumes. This shows how even in a 
very short period the contributions of James Priiisep were in 
great demand. In this peiiod chance Jiscoveiies and 
travelling antiquarians gave wa\’ to planned discoveries and 
planned explorations of r.cademie aichaeulogists. Distinctions 
between fake and genuine weie giadu.illy bein.g made. 
Cunningham wiote ai tides on fmgeiies of coins which 
warned the amateur and the experts alike. A scientilic 
basis was established and planned thinking led to classifica¬ 
tion, analysis and survey. It was recogui/ed that the 
numismatic evidence did not require the inteuial classification 
alone. But it had also to be coate-xtualised. Cunningham’s 
Archaeological Surrey ll yorli (lSo2-188S) in twenty-three 
volumes provided a com|ireheusive suivc)’ of arciiaeological 
material and its geogiaqihical distiibution. The mateiial object 
thus got their context. Individuals and institutions by this 
time had made good collections; and the examination and 
cataloguing of these collections staited in e iriiest. The 
major contributions of Cumiingham, miimly. "f Ahx- 

andtr’s Suoctsiors in tio Ivttt (!873i, Cnins of Ancient India 
(1891), Coins of lndo'!<cytluans dbtJi, Coins of tlw Mdlial 
India {\S9-\a\ul LaCr Judo Scythians {nitvldul ioi the 

first time a compichLiisive, up-to-date and scholarly account 
of the entile coin series of pie-Muhammadau India. 'I'he 
remarkable thing about them is that tlieir value still lemains 
imdirninishtd. Even though some of his theories may be 
out-of-date now, the cbseivalions of Cnimmgh.im in fact seive 
as source mateiial for eaily Indian nunii.mintics. 

The last twenty years of the nineteenth Century aE.o s.aw 
the publications of ollur ‘bi^ic c.ital'gues of important 
collections of coins, some of which a-" .--till of .g.a.it hedp. 
Rodgers di.l the pioneer catah ■guing m ll e Laluie, Delhi ami 
Calcutta museums. Unfortunately he could not manage to 
illustrate any of the coins he catalogued. But the lists made 
by Rodgers in fact weic the basis of later catalogues of these 
museums. Rodgers had a passion for cu.n-collectuig .ind he 
was a source of inspiration to many of his 3 vcunger contem- 
very useful book ^ oiH't o C<tin'i cn Aotthan 
/adw was published by him in 189 1. In b • K- ihc jiriiish 
3Inst'U)n Cataloyuj of Coins of tic jr- Ic and ScytJno Kings of 
Bactria and India was published in London in lSb6. In 

4 
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Facsimile of A. Cunningham’s Letter to E. J. Rapson 
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Germany Von Sailet published his valuable work Die Naeh- 
foJger Alexandsrs des Grosscn in Bactrien unci Indien in 1879. 

The foundation of the studies on the coins of the Deccan 
and South India was also laid during this period. It was the 
collection and study of Pandit Dhagawanlal Indraji of the 
Saka-Satavahaua coiiis which cleared the ground for Rapson. 
Coins rf Southern Indiu by \V. Elliot, published in 1SS6, also 
provitled a basis for further work. Tufiieirs book Hints to 
Cuin-idCUctl'iis in Sontiurn India {)ublished in 1889 provided a 
counterpart of Rodgers book of similar nature for northern 
India. 

In 1 Sj 7, Rapson tuiblished that rcinatkable little book 
called Indian Coins wliich is still one of the best guides and a 
book of general but a.uthcutic survey used by numismatists 
and hislori;uis. This is in fact the first book which gives a 
short summary of the whole range of ancient Indian coinage 
with well chosen illustrations. 

III. 1900-1940 : The Numismatic Supplements to JASB 
and the Foundation of the Numismatic Society of India 

Prinsdp dominated the first period uirder our survey, 
Cunningham the Second, but it is difficult to say who dominated 
this third j'.hase. Riipsoir, who was a carry-over from the 
last ccirtiriy and whose Indian Coins had already appeared 
in 1897, no doubt played a nrust constructive role throughout 
this period. Dirt the contribtrtions of Virreent Smith, George 
Macdonald, John .-Mian and R. D. Whitehead cannot be 
undcrestinaited. The two other events of this period however 
gave the greatest fiiliji to the numismatic studies in India ; 
one, the [lulilication of Xuinisimtis Supphments in the JASB 
from the yeiir 1904 and, two, the foundation of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India in 1910. 

This period thus oji the one hand witnessed increased 
but oi-ganised activities towards collecting and classifying 
mimismaiic data and on tire other the* constructive utilisation 
of numismatic material for the historical wndting on ancient 
India. Numismatics also entered the University. D.R. Bhandar- 
kar delivereii his Carmichael lectures on Indian Numismatics 
in 1921. Smith, Rapson and other historians utilised numis¬ 
matic material to great advantage in their histories. 

It is inieiestmg to ijOLc George Macdonald saying in 1903, 
“Ii there is to be further progress there must be a change of 
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tactics. Attention must be couceutfated on well defined 
groups which should be subjected to as close a scrutiny as 
possible. If this is done systematically, there can be little 
doubt but that the tangled skein will be unravelled”. 
Macdonald published his book Coin Typ i in 1906. 
Though his statement and his book were concerned with 
Greek numismatics, they seem t-.; have iniluenced the course 
of Indian numismatic studies, no doubi on account of the Iiido- 
Greek coinage. 

Rapson’s statement is al^o lelcvant: “Coin[)ar:Uively 
few of the very numerous series ei Indian coins have yet been 
systematically collected. The atti actions of the Graeco- 
Indian class have appaicntly iliverted the attention of most 
collectors Iroiu a study of tlm imrely native ancient and 
medieval coinages, lint theie can be no doubt of the great 
historical importance of these latter. The future progress 
which scholars will be able to make in this work depends 
principally on the amount of iiew material with which they 
are supplied by thos.e who liavc opportunity of making dis¬ 
coveries and observations in India.” 

In Mngland, Th.' liritlsh d/weaw Cotoloyue I'f the Coins of 
the A)idhrits, IG-shT/t etc., was brought out by 

Rapson in 1908, and of the Cuuis of the Guptas by Allan in 
1914. The catalogue of ancient Imlian coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calacutta was brought out by Smith in 1906 and 
the I’unjiii) 3fnsenm Cobdoyne, vol. I, dealing in the coins of the 
early foreign dynasties, w'as prublished by Whitehead in 1914. 

On the one hand systematic cataloguing of all useful 
collection of major groups of Imlian coinages—except the 
Hindu Medieval and South Indian dynasties—started, 
and on the o'dier, through the learned journals, systematic 
treatment of smaller groujis and of stray cuius appeared. In 
1904 the Xumismatic SiippUni /(t to the ^FASB w'as started, 
“primarily in the hope that coin collectors in India may find 
it convenient to chronicle in its pages notices of unpublished 
or rare coins which they may obtain from time to time.” 
It was fell that “it is in the help that such notices afford to 
those engaged on the larger work of tabulating the numis¬ 
matic records of specific periorls and dynasties that this 
supplement should be found useful, if coin collectors and 
those interested in philological and antiquarian matters will 
but commit their observations to writing, to use the words of 
Sir William Jones...” This call and auangement enabled the 
student and collectors of coins to take a big leap towards 
publication of their discoveries and results of their researches. 
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In 1910, the Numismatic Society of India was founded 
at Allahabad and thus a great step towards organised 
thinking was taken. It not only provided a forum to 
students and collectors of corns to discuss their problems but 
it also helped in the cooi dination and publication of the 
results of their studies. Nelson \\'iight, G. P. Taylor, 
Richard Burn and R. D. Whitehead took the leading part in 
the organisation of the Society. 

It becanu' clear from Smith's T'urly llixtorj/ of India that 
analysis of the piimary .-oiuces was essential for historical 
writing ; in fact, all text-books on Indi.an history devoted one 
chapter at the outset for the discussion of the sources and 
their relative value. .\nd the new numismatic material came 
in sucli abundance tha.t some historians became eager, often 
impatient, to deduce results. In the universities of India the 
need of independent and special study of ancient Indian 
history and aichaeology was rccogni;ied. Numismatics 
became a subject of study n.i Calcutta in 1918, and a few 
years after in Banaras. Some of the universities, like 
Bombay, nuule numismatics witi> epigraphy optional subjects 
of study in the Sanskiit couise. Numism.atics thus became an 
attraction to the student, collector and the historian. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and R. D. Bane/ji did much to popularise the 
subject. The former publishe.I his L'armichad Lecturei on 
Ancient Indian Numismatics in 1921, and about the same time 
the latter biought out a remarkably good book in Bengali 
called Irachlna Mudra which was translateel later into Hindi. 

The Camifidiie History of India, volume I, which was 
published in 1922, included two chapters, XVH and XXII, by 
Macdonald and Rapson res[n cti\el}’, which were based main¬ 
ly on numismatic material, and tiny provided what may 
easily be called a model of the combination of numismatic 
and historical scholarship. 

We may now turn to the re.=carche& in the different periods 
and branches of Indian numismatics during this period. 

Theobald paid special attention to the symbols 
found on the punch-marked coins and tried to interpret and 
describe them. Spooner in his description of these coins 
found from the vicinity of Taxili noticed for the first time the 
grouping arrangement of the vai.ous symbols on them, though 
of course his theory of their iludelhist character could not 
stand the test. R. D. Baneiji in his learned description of 
these coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the 
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Amir of Kabul proved that the punch-marked coins were not 
only the earliest coins of India but were also current at the 
same time in Af^dianistan tvide No. XIII). 

He further noticed some new symbols and a few Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi letters of the Maurya and Kushan periods. 
V. A. Smith in vol. I of the (I'aftc'eyMe; ()f Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta tried to assign different eras to these 
coins. This was followed by Walsh in 1919 who elaborately 
described the hoaids of this cla.-iS of coins from Patna and 
Bhagalpur in the Journal ol Behar and Oiissa Research 
Society and contributed snbslanti.illy to the knowledge of the 
different types. K. P. Jayaswal made very commendable 
efforts to identify some of the symbols on these coins with 
the Royal symbols of the ruieis of the Maurya and Sunga 
period. Last of all, mention mu-l be ma<le of a veiy syste¬ 
matic and thoiough study ot ihe symbols on the silver 
punch-marked coins with refeience to various hoards found 
in the different states of India made by Durga Prasad. The 
merit of his studies lies in tiie accurate drawings of these 
symbols, illustrated in the numerous plates, personally 
prepared by him. 

The coinage of tlie Bactriaii Cneeks which attiacted 
attention of scholars and coll cu is in the eailier peiiods of 
Indian Numismatography coiniimed to hold its attiaction 
in this period too. Apart liom ilie troatnunt given to this 
series by Whitehead in the l-ahoie Mu-eum catalogue and 
Smith in the Indian Mu.-'eum cat: lugiK- of coins, some ai tides 
were contributed by the forniei in the Xiunism (tie Supi'lement 
and jSfumismatio Ohronich:. His notes on the Indo-Greek 
Numismatics published in 1933 is indeed a vciy valuable 
contribution. In fact in tliH article, Whitehead discusses 
many points arising from the discovciy of new hoaids, 
the geographical distiibution ol Ci.ius, types and monographs 
which he omitteil to discuss in hi.-^ intioluction to the Lahore 
Museum catalogue of coins. The e.xcavations at Taxila 
during this period coiiilr.cted by John Maishall brought to 
light aveiylargc miniber of coins of the Indo-Giecks and 
later rulers of north western India, including the issues of 
several previously unknown lukas. Tlie Taxila excavation 
also enabled the numisniatists to establish the sequence 
of the Indo-Greek and the Lido-Scythian kings as well as 
the priority of the Kadphises giou > of kings over the Kanishka 
group, .-\urel Stein describ.d vai’ous deities of the Kushana 
coins for the first time ■.Tali in vol. X\'II). Tha- 

nawala wrote on the Zoroastiian eleity .Ardoshr or .Ardvishur 
on Indo-Scythian coins. {Numismatic Supplement, XXV). 
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The most important conliibiition to the coins of the 
Kshatrapas in this period is the Sarvauia hoard of coins, 
which gave several new dates to previously known Kshatrapa 
kings and at least one new sovereign. Rapson’s successful 
attempt to assign an interesting copper coin to a Kshatrapa 
king Bhumaka, who preceded Nahapana and his comparison 
with the bow and arrow type of Spaliiises and Azes coin-type 
makes a definite advance. 

Of the coins of the Gupta sovereigns, besides the valuable 
catalogue of the Biitish Museum by Allan and the 
writing of V. A. Smith in his catalogue of the Indian 
iMuseum as well as his aiticle in -lASB, several other 
notices were made. Attempts were made by Allan and 
Hiranand Sastii at deciphcni'g the legend on Asvamedha 
coins with the help of two vaiieties known so far 
but the last woid has yet to be said fiom some more specimens 
that may be obtained in future. One of couch type, the 
other of aicher tyfie with La.\mi seated on lotus and the 
third of Ce)l)pei aicher type of Chandragupta II, were 
published. One peacock ty[)e with the legend Blalundra- 
kumanih and two new varieties of lion-slayer type of Kumara- 
gupta were brought to light by Hiranand Sastii and Pannalal. 
The latter scholar has also nioved that the goddess 
seated on the lion is Paivali and not Lak^hmi. N.K. Bhatta- 
sali assigned two uucei tain coins in the cabinet of Indian 
Museum to the ruler Samacliaia and O. C. Ganguli showed 
that Vainyagupta was the name ol the luler who issued the 
coins under the app.ellatioii ei i-r udasaditya. R. B. Prayag 
Daj’al has dcsctibed among ejther Coins of Kumaragupta, 
one thin gold token resembling the copper coin of Kuniaia- 
guptn with Gaimja in the upper half and the name of the 
king Si i Malle lull aditya in the' lowei half. Piof. A. S. 
Allckai’s paper on the Chamlragupta-Kumru a devT type (rVX, 
XLMIi, refuting .\Ilans theory that it was issued by Samudra- 
gtipla, was mo't .-jiguilicant contiibution to Gupta numismatics. 

A big hoaid of coins of the Auduniharas, one of the 
north-western tubes, iound in the Kangia district of 
the Punjab, was c.\'uriined and described by R. D. Banerji. 
The coins hrul legends in Khareshthi and Brahnii script, 
the latter of the fiiat Ceiituiy B. C- t}pe. Baneiji discovered 
two new names on the coiiia Sivada^a and Rudradusa over 
and above Dliaraghosa who was kiiuwn to Cunningham, 

Ta}']or [Uiblisleil an e.-.banstivc ait.clo on the 
successive degrailatious of Iiido-Sassaiiian coins right upto 
the thick and dumpy pieces popularly known as 
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Gadhaiya coins which were current in Gujarat and Malava 
for a considerable period. Whitehead described a hoard 
of White Hun coins found in Kanishka’s chaitya at Shahji- 
ki-dheri, near Peshawar, and supplemented the same by 
describing few coins of Kidara and Mihiragula type from his 
own collection. 

Nelson Wright has noticed eight coins of Gangeyadeva 
found at Isurpur in Saugar District which unlike the thin and 
broad coins known so far were thick and onl)' 1/2 inch in dia¬ 
meter. Burn stiggested that the coins may be a posthumous 
issue by Gangeyadeva’s son Karna, who was a great conqueror. 
Rapson brought to our notice a big hoard of Bull and 
Horseman type coins found at Lansdowne in the Garhwal 
district of U. P. Except for a few coins of Sallakshanapala 
and Anangpala of the Tomara dynasty the major portion of 
the hoard refers to Chahadadeva of Narwar. Two types of 
coins of this ruler are known and this find is not of the usual 
Narwar type which bear dates from 1233 to 1254. These coins 
represent Chahadadeva as an independent sovereign. The 
question has been further discussed with the help of 
contemporary inscriptions by R. D. Banerji when he described 
a big hoard of about eight hundred coins from Gwalior State. 
That find has the crude figure of Chauhan horseman on one 
side and the three lined inscription bearing the names of the 
ruler on the other side. Coins of Chahadadeva, Asalladeva and 
Gopaladeva are almost equal in number while two hundred 
and fifty were useless being worn out. A find of 48 silver 
coins from Panwar in the Rawal State was assigned by 
Banerji to Madanvarman of the Chandella dynasty. Though 
gold coins of both the larger and smaller varieites are known 
to exist in several museums, silver issues of the dynasty are 
very rare, only one coin having been described by 
Cunningham. In that find there were 8 of the larger type and 
40 of the smaller variety. The legend is exactly the same as 
on gold ones. 


Banerji corrected the assignment of the gold coins of 
Mahipala which were previously assigned to Mahipala of the 
Tomara dynasty of Delhi. The coins of this dynasty are of the 
Bull and Horseman type, while those gold coins which follow 
the arrangement of coinage of the Chedi king Gangeyadeva 
must be assigned to Mahipala I of the Gurjara Pratihara 
dynasty of Mjiho Jaya. Similarly a find of gold coins from 
M. P. reported to be of Gangeyadeva were attributed by him tp 
the Parmara chief Udayaditya. 

5 
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Coins of the Gujarat Chalukyas popularly known as 
Solankis were noliccil for the iirst time hy Burn, who 
assigned two gold coins found at Pandwaha in jhansi District 
of U. P. to Siddharaja Jayasinlia of Anhilwada in Gujarat. 
Dikshit assigned the coins found by him at the Paharpur 
excavations to the early Pala rulers. 

It is interesting to note that in the first half of the 
period under review, most of the contributions made in the 
pages of the JVumism-'tin Supplement weie on the Muham¬ 
madan coinage :ind later senes and were contributed mostly 
by Kuropean numismatists. In the latter half, however, 
considerable attention was given to pre-Muhammadan coinage. 

IV- Numismatic Discoveries and Researches during 1940-1950 

The numismatic material discovered and published 
during the years 1940-50 bearing on India is considerably 
interesting, impoitant and diverse. Most of it was published 
in the Journal of the Nuiniimatio Society of India or under 
the auspices of the Numismatic Society of India. 

Owing to the difficulties cicated by the Second World 
War, veiy few independent books on Numismatics were 
published duiing this ilecade. Nor weie any museum cata¬ 
logues biought out. The most important among these is un¬ 
doubtedly Dr. Bubal Sahani’s memoir on The Technique of 
Castiuii Coins in Ancient India, published by the Numismatic 
Society of India in 1915. It is a very valuable, exhaustive 
and authoiitative woik on the subjv.ct it deals with. 
Dr. Sahani, though a paUeobotanist, was led to the study 
of this subject by the discoveiy of a huge number of 
Yaudheya moulds, which he accidentally made at Kolitak in 
the south-east Punjab. He became so much inteicstc-d in the 
subject that he later made a systematic study of tlic moulds 
of coins found at Nalamla, Sunet, Banaias, Taxila, Mathura, 
Sanchi, Kondapur, Kadkal and Hi an in order to prepare a 
scientific, authoritative and exhaustive treatise on the techni¬ 
que of casting coins in ai.cicnt India. He fui ther studied 
the technique of the ancient Romans and Chinese also in 
this respect and has given us a monograph, which will long 
remain indispensable to all the students of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics. The mouo.,iaph is illmtrated by seven plates 
containing Hb figures, diawiugs ami iilust i a lions. 

A Hoard of Silvtr I'unch-marJ: d Coins from Puriha, 
was published as its Memoir No. 62 by the Archteological 
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Department in 1940. In this painstaking work, its writer, 
Mr. Bhattacharya, gives an exhaustive account of the 
biggest hoard of punch-marked coins yet to be published. 
The work is a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
its subject. 

In Nummnatlo Parallels in Kiilidasa, C. Sivaraixiamurti 
opens a new line of study of literaluie from the numis¬ 
matic point of view. The booklet illustrates 2S numis¬ 
matic motifs, which can be seen referred to or described by 
Kalidasa. 

In Coins of Mar war, Pandit B.N. Rcu gives an interesting 
account of the coinage of Maiwar from c. 400 B. C. to 1945. 
It is interesting for the study of the local coinage. 

In Bharatiya SikJee, Mr. Upadhaya gives a succinct 
account of Indian coinage from early to the modern times. 
The book is for the general reader and not for the expert, and 
meets a long felt need in Hindi literature, 

Reviewing Bibliography on Indian Coins, part I, compiled 
by Ml. C. R. Singlial and edite<l by Prof. A. S. Altekar, 
The Nnmismatia Literature, (July' 1951), published by the 
American Numismatic Society, says, “Mr. Singhal has rendered 
an invaluable service to the students of Indian Numismatics 
and merits a high degree of commcnilation for the singular 
industry he has brought to the task...With every bibliogra¬ 
phical entry is given a ciitical suminaiy of the article referred 
to, and it is this particular feature which renders the work 
so highly uselnl. An impiessivc aniount of minute study 
has been devoted to Indian coins during the last century, 
but much of this reseaich published in the form of papers iir 
various journals remains unutilisrd and foigotten...Thus the 
assemblage in one handy volume of the references to all or 
nrost of the aitides has been a desidciatum of long standing. 
Mr. Singhal has immensely enhanced the value of his work 
by the inclusion of these critical summaries alluded to above.” 
It may be stated without exaggeration that the research 
workeis in no other branch of Indian Archaeology are so well 
posted about the work done in the past as those in numi¬ 
smatics. The bibliography divides the articles topic-wise and 
in each topic they are arranged alphabetically with reference 
to the names of the authors. 

Relative prices of coins and metals in ancient India are 
but imperfectly known. Prof. A. S. Altekar has thrown 
some light on this obscure subject in his paper dealing with 
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it {JNSI, II. 1). Prof. Mirashi has shown that the 
term Kumarvgadyamlca, occuring in Gahadavala records, does 
not refer to a coin denomination, but denotes presents given 
by the subject to the king on the occasion of the birth of a 
son (ibid., VII-29). 


Several new hoards of punch-marked coins were either 
discovered or published during this period. A critical review 
of the Patralia {Purnea District) Hoard of the Punch-marked 
Coins, was published by Mr. Whilsh in which he made 
a comparative study of the several hoards of punch-marked 
coins available for study till 1941 (ibid, IV. 81). Five hoards 
of punch-marked coins were discovered in the excavations at 
Rairh in Jaipur State. They have been brietly described by 
Mr. Puri in his Pzcavatians at Rairh. All told, these hoards 
contained 3175 coins, more than 75 % of which belonged to 
the Mauryan period. A hoard of 960 punch-marked coins 
was discoverd at Bahai in East Khandesh distiict of the 
Bombay State, which has been veiy briefly noticed by 
Mr. Chakravarti in a short paper. {JBBPi,AS, NS., vol. XX, 
83-87. For criticism of this paper, see Kosambi and 
Gupta in JNSI. VIII, 63 and 119). The coins of this hoard 
belonged both to the Mauryan and the pre-Mauryan periods. 
One of them has a unique symbol of a lady cariying a baby 
in arms (JNSI, VIII. 63). The U. P. hoard of punch- 
marked coins of 1916 has been adequately described by 
Walsh (ibid.. III. 1). It consisted of 105 punch-marked coins, 
bearing the usual five symbols ; 61 of the coins are pre- 
Mauryan and the rest Mauryan. Small hoards of punch- 
marked coins were recovered in Azamgarh, Hardoi and 
Kasarwad and P. L. Gupta, Bajpeyi and Diskalkar 
published short notes upon them (ibid., VIII. 34 ; X. 46 ; 
X. 146). P. L. Gupta contributed two papers giving a criti¬ 
cal review of Mr. Walsh’s Memoir on the two hoards of 
punch-marked coins found at Ta.xila pbid., XI. 114 ; XII. 136). 
These papers give a comparative study of the subject and 
are valuable for the study of punch-marked coins. 


A small hoard of punch-marked coins was discovered 
at Kausambi in 1937-38. It has been fully described and 
illustrated by Dr. Dasgupta (Ibid, XII. 74). The importance 
of this hoard lies in the fact that it consists of both the 
Mauryan and pre-Mauryan types. The reference to symbols 
in the plate, as given in the papers, are in many cases inaccu¬ 
rate. The reference to the corresponding coins in the BMC 
are generally cotiect. 
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Several discoveries of new types of punch-marked coins 
were made during this period. The Bijnor hoard contained 
new types of half karshapana having Elephant or Bull, or 
Fish on one side {JNSl, I. 1). The Paila hoard of 12-15 
punch-marked coins, fully described with illustrations by 
Walsh, discloses a new type in the punch-marked series 
having only four symbols on the obverse, and weighing only 
42 grains. The Sun and the six-armed symbol are both 
conspicuously absent on this new type (ibid., II. 15). Mr. 
S. Sail published a new variety of Kosala punch-marked 
coins, which are thin, large and cup-shaped, blank on one 
side and have a large number of symbols on the other (ibid., 
III. 51). These coins weigh about 60 grains ; they may thus 
be double karsMpaim of the 42 grains standard, which is 
disclosed by the Paila hoard, or Adhyardhakarshapum (T^ 
kanlidpaui) pieces of the usual 56 grains standard. The 
hoard of 1136 punch-marked coins found at Bodinaikkanur 
near Madura in Madras State has yet to be studied 
scientifically. P'rom a preliminary note about it published 
by Mr. Aravamuthan, it appears that the sample coins 
examined from it had five symbols on the obverse and one 
peculiar symbol on the reverse, consisting of the letter X 
capped by the inverted letter V. The presence of five 
symbols on half Icarshapaim, if correctly reported, would be 
a new feature; for usually they have only one or two 
symbols. These coins have been assigned to the 3rd century 
A. D. by Mr. Aravamuthan (ibid., VI. I.) Prof. Altekar 
published quite a new type of silver punch-marked coins, 
very large in size and thin in fabric, but not cup-shaped. 
They were current in Kosala in pie-Mauryan period but do 
not bear symbols like those on the coins published by Durga 
Prasad (ibid., IX. 1). 

Dr. Agrawala has shown that karshcipaiius or punch- 
marked coins were also known as pruti during two or three 
centuries preceding and following the Christian era (ibid., 
VII. 32). He has also illustrated tiny silver mdihakas weighing 
about 3'5 grains (ibid., VIII. 41). Mr. V. P. Rode published 
a punch-marked coin showing the symbol of owl for the first 
time (ibid., X. 75). Messrs Altekar, Agrawal and Gupta have 
shown that many of the symbols occurring on the copper 
band found at Patna aie identical with those on punch- 
marked coins (ibid., VI. 5 ; IX 8S). 

Considerable progiess was made in the last decade 
in the classification ot punch-maiked coins and the analysis 
of hoards. It has not yet become possible to assign majority 
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of types to delinite dynasties or localities. Prof. D. D. 
Koibambi bas made an effort to determine tbe chronology of 
types with tbe help of tbe relative loss of weight shown by 
them. He attributes some of tbe types to some kings begin¬ 
ning with Ajatusatrn and ending with Satadbarma Maurya. 
{New Indian Artiquanj, vol. 1\\ 1-35 ; 49-76). 

Tbe problem of tbe intci prctation of tbe symbols, 
however, remains still nnsidvtd. Swami Saiikarananda 
attempted its solution with tbe help of the data supplied by 
tbe Tantric literature. He gives the alphabetical values of 
several symbols and reads with their help tbe so-called legends 
on tbe punch-marked coins published by Allan in PI. VIII. 
Tbe icadii'igs however, banlly cany much conviction 
(ibid, XII. 11). 

Considerable new light ha; been thrown upon tbe history 
and numismatics of Madb}'a>!esa during tbe post-Hauryan 
period by several discoveries. Mu.-t impoilant among these are 
from tbe coins in the coin cabinet of .Mbibabad Municipal 
Museum, which enabled Dr. W ekar to bring to light a number 
of ancient kings of KausambT, .\yodbya and Matbuia (ibid., IV, 
1 ; 133). .\mong these Vavaghosha seems to be tbe earliest 
of the kings of Kausambl; bis com legend is in almost Asokan 
characters. Only a few kings of Kausambl were so far 
known from coins. Coins of Pothamitra, Radbamitra, Sura- 
mitra, Praja[iatiinitia, Kajamitia, Rajanimitra, Satamitra, 
and Saijiamitia were thus new di-coveries. It is difficult to 
determine tbe relative or absolute date of these rulers, but 
there can be no doubt that tiny n led between 150 B. C. and 
50 -A. D. They do not figum .n the Puranic list of Sunga 
and Kanva kings. The,-.e coin - iherefoie make it faiily clear 
that the Sunga and Kanva sway did not c.vtend over 
Kausambl and .-\llahabad ai d was probably confined to 
Magadha some years after the death of Pushyamitra. An 
independent dynasty w.is luling at Kausambl, i. e, ancient 
Vatsa, which was issuing coins in copper, usually having 
Bull {vatta^ as one of its s_\ i. hols on the reverse. The coin 
attributed to Sugaiaja or Sung .laja is now shown to be a 
coin of Agaiaja (ibid., IV. 157i, ^Tliere is thus no evidence 
to show' that the founder of Sunga djuiasty had issued 
any coins. 

New coins have thrown fuither light on the history 
of Kausambl during the peiicd 150-350 A. D. also. It was 
known that a dynasty described as Magha by the Puianas 
was ruling over Kausambl during this period and four 
of its rulers, Bhadramagha, Sivaniagha, Vaisravana ami 
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Bhimavaiman were known from their coins. We have now 
got coins of Satamagha, Vijayamagha, Puramagha and 
Yagamagba, obviously belonging to the same series (ibid., 
V. 19). The coin of Bhimasena published by Mr. Singh 
Roy also belongs to the same dynasty. It is difficult to 
say whether Bhimasena of the new coin is identical with 
Bhimavarman known earlier. Whether PushvasrI, whose 
coins were published by A. S. Altekar, belonged to the 
same series we do not know ; but it is very probable 
that he was ruling at Kausambi by the middle of the 4th 
century (ibid., VI. 136). The hoaid of 285 Magha coins 
discovered in Fatehpur district and dcsciibed by Dr. .Moti 
Chand does not contain the names of any new rulers. But 
its iindspot shows that the Magha kingdom included the 
district of Fatehpur as well. Only 179 coins of the hoard 
were legible and out of these 10 i were of Sivamaglui, 64 of 
Vaisravana, 9 of Bluinavarman and 2 of Bhadrarnagha. 
This analysis may perhaps show that Sivamagha and Vaisra¬ 
vana were among the powerful ruleis of the dynasty (ibid., 
II. 95). King Rudra, whose copper coin was published 
by Mr. Nagar, was very probabl)’ king Rudrasena overthrown 
by Samudragupta. He also published a coin with the 
legend Jcosald, which is the second coin of its type 
(ibid., XL 12). 

In the Pafichala scries live new kings, Vasusena, Varuna- 
mitra, Tagapal, Damaguiita, and Praja[)atimUra were 
discovered (ibid., II. 115 ; III. 80 ; V. 17.) The coin of 
the last mentioned king is intciestiiig inasmuch as it con¬ 
tains only the first of the usual duxe Pafichala symbols, the 
remaining two being aiiparcntly displaced to accommodate 
the first two letters ol the mime ot the king, which being 
rather lengthy, could not be fully engraved in the single line 
below. Only copper Pauchala coins wcic known so fai, but 
Singh Roy also published a silver com of V'lshnumitra 
(ibid., V. 15). 

King or republic Mada\ika of c. 200 B. C. was 
brought to light by’ Dr. .\ltekar. .'\s the Iindspot of the 
coin is not known, it is not possible to locate the territory 
of Madavika (ibid., IV. 14). 

In the .Ayodhya senes a new king named Jyeshthadatta 
came to light from his coin published by Dr. Altekar 
(ibid., VIII. 14). The identify' of Yugasena, whose 
coin was published by Dr. Ag awala, is not yet known ; 
probably he was ruling in the U. P. in the first century B. C. 
(ibid., V. 19). 
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VaiTinasT has been famous in Indian history since early 
times. Mr. Singh Roy published for the first time two coins 
bearing the legend Buianasi in characters of c. 150 B. C, 
(ibid., XII. 134). 

The hoard of 164 Yaudheya coins discovered in Dehra 
Dun district and described by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal 
discloses several new features in devices. Ass and leopard 
are seen on tbe reverse, as also Devasena, the wife of Skanda 
(ibid., II. 109). Senapati Vachchhaghosha, whose coins are 
found at Rairh was most probably a general of the Yaudheya 
or Arjunayana republic (Uxcariitions at llairh, PI. XXXVI). 
The clay moulds of the Yaudheya coins have been exhausti¬ 
vely dealt with by Dr. Sahani in his Memoir on the Technique 
of Casting Coins in Ancient India, to which we have referred 
already. So far no coin of the Yaudheyas, bearing the 
word tri after the legend, had been illustrated ; Dr. Altekar 
published two such coins from the Piincc of Wales Museum, 
Bombay [JjVSI, XI. 15) 

Some fuither light has been thrown on the obscure 
history of Mathuia by a few coins published in the decade. 
A coin belonging to the 2nd century was published by 
Mr. Nagar (ibid., VII. 32). Mr. Sohoni suggested that 
king Uttamadutta of Mathuia belonged to the Uttamabhadras 
who had sided with Nahapana (ibid., ATI. 27). A king named 
Alasasata (?) came to light, who had some victories to his 
credit, probably over the §akas (ibid., VI. 25). 

Sevcial theories had been started by Dr. Jayaswal about 
the identity of the Nagas and the part they had played in 
history during c. 150 to 350 .\.D. But Dr. Altekar who 
published the coins of Bhavanaga has shown that he 
belonged to the Naga family of Padmavatl or Narwar and 
is to be identified witli the maternal grand father of the 
Vakafiika ruler Rudrasena I libid., V. 21). The Naga rulers 
who claim to have obtained the water of the holy Ganges by 
their conquest were thus the rulers of Padmavatl, and not 
of Champa or Kautipurl, as was suggested by Dr. Jayaswal. 
Dr. Altekar has further shown after a detailed and 
exhaustive examination that king Nava of the coins was 
not a Naga ruler, that we have no coins on which we can 
read either Chharajanaga or Barhinanaga or Hayauaga, and 
that the coins of the Vakataka rulers Rudrasena and Pravar- 
sena do not exist. The mmusmatic evidence which was 
supposed to support the theory of a big Naga and Vakataka 
empiie is thus shown to be non-existing (ibid., V. Ill), 
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We were unaware of any inscribed coins from C. P. 
belonging to the pre-Christian peiiod ; the coin of Dimabhaga 
published by Prof. Mirashi is therefore very interesting 

(ibid., VI. 9). 

In the sphere of the Satavahana coinage, we have to record 
several important discoveries made by Prof. Mirashi. Three 
coins of king Satavahana were published ; very pro¬ 
bably he was the founder or a very early ruler of the dynasty 
(JNSI, VI. 1 ; XI, 5 ; BulLtiu of the Deccan College llesearch 
Institute Yl. 141-2). A coin of Satakarni was published ; he 
was very probably the grand-son of the founder, who was the 
husband of queen Nayanika of the Nanaghat inscription 
(ibid., VIII. 11). Sembaka, whose coin is published for the 
first time, has been suggested to be a predecessor of Sata¬ 
vahana, the founder of the dynasty ; but more probably he 
was a Satavahana feudatory ruling in the 1st century A. D. 
(ibid., VII. 94). The Tarhala hoard of the Satavahana coins, 
found at Tarhala in Akola district in 1939 and published by 
V. V. Mirashi, is one of the biggest hoard of the Satavahana 
coins ever discovered. It consisted of 1525 coins representing 
11 different kings. The earliest king represented in the hoard 
is Gautamiputra Satakarni, the conqueror of Nahapana. 
Though the earliest king, his coins arc most numerous ; 
they are 573 in a hoard of 1525. This shows that 
he was the most powerful and prosperous of the 
Satavahana rulers. Yajaa-§ri-Satakarni stands second in 
the hoaid with 248 coins to his credit and Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi third with 174 coins in his name. These kings 
were the powerful ones among the successors of Gautami¬ 
putra Satakarni, and it is but natural that their coins should 
be numerous. The hoard discloses the existence of three 
new kings, Kumbha Satakaini, Karna Satakarni, and §aka 
Satakarni, who are altogether unknown from any epigraphical 
or literary sources (ibid., U. 83.) 

A silver coin of V'asisthiputra Satakaini was published by 
Altekar who thought that he was the son-in-law of Rudra- 
daman (ibid., XI. 53). Mr. Gadtc published several copper 
coins of the Satavahanas found in Gujarat; they for the first 
time supplied evidence to support the claim of the conquest 
of that province by that dynasty. The coins were issued by 
Gautamiputra (ibid, XII. 2S). Sata\Tihana c'dns were not 
found till then in the Jubbulpore area. Dr. Katare publi¬ 
shed a coin of king Satakariii and another of Gautamiputra 
Yajnasri Satakarni found in that area (ibid., XII. 94 ; 126). 

That the Satavahanas had some §aka feudatories under 
them, who were issuing coins, is shown by the coins of §aka 

6 
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Mana published by Prof. Mirashi. They had the title of 
Mahasenapati. They were ruling in South Hyderabad (ibid., 
X. 1 ; XIL 91). Mirashi brought to light another Satavahana 
feudatory named Yasascharakama (?) (ibid,, XI. 86). 

In his Catalogue, Rapson had doubtfully attributed a 
coin of Aja(data) to the Satavahana dynasty. Altekar published 
two coins of ihe same type, doubting the attribution and 
saying that Ajadatta was probably a king of Central India 
(ibid., IV. 23). 

As far as the early foreign invaders of India are concer¬ 
ned, no important discoveries were reported during the period 
under review. A hoard of about one thousand Indo-Bactrian 
hcmidrachms was discovered in l9-t2 at Bajaur in the tribal 
territory in the Kunar valley, mostly consisting of the common 
types of Menander, Apollodotus, Antimachus Nikephorus and 
Ztiilus. Only a few coins of his hoard could be recovered 
and examined and .Major General H. L. Haughton published 
a note on them (ibid., IV. 1-16). Another hoard of Indo- 
Greek coins was discovered at Shaikhano Dhcii near Chara- 
sadda. Only about 130 coins of the hoard could be secured 
for examination and they were briefly noticed by Major 
General Haughton. The rulers represented in the hoard are 
Menander, Slrato with .\gathokleia, .-Vmyntas, Diomedes, Phi- 
loxcnos, Hermaeus and Hermaens with Kalhope. Major 
General Haughton and Altekar published notes upon some 
rare Indo-Bactrian coins; among them was a coin of Hermaeus 
having a monogram usually appearing on the coins of Vonones 
and his associates, suggesting that Heimaeus and Vonones 
were not far removed from each other in time {JNSI, 
IV. 146, Vllf. 51; IX. 16). Altekar published five coins 
of Hermaeus of the joint type, where, he pointed, the bust 
does not bear any resemblance at all to that of that ruler. 
These pieces, accouling to him, show that the so-called joint 
coinage of Heimaciis and Kujula Kadphiscs was not a joint 
coinage in the ical sense of the term ; the name and crude 
bust of Hermaeus weic mechanically copied for several 
decades after his death pbid., IX. 6). 

Ur. Whitehead published a few interesting coins, the 
most important among which was a copper square piece of 
Antimachus with thundcibolt on the obvcisc and a running 
elephant on the icvcrse. While publishing these coins, he 
reviewed some of the theories of Dr. Tarn advanced in his 
woik The in Il.tctri t and fndia. (xVifw, G/ir. 19-10. pp. 

88-122). Major Ge-neral H. L,, H.tughton had a wiele c.xperience 
as a coin collector in the Punjab of about 40 years ; he has 
given us a useful note upon the provenance of the coins of 
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the InJo-Greek kings (ibid., 1943, pp. 50-59). He also published 
a catalogue of varieties of the silver coinage of Strato, 
which is quite e.xhaustive (ibid., 194!S, p. 134). The question 
of the attribution of the coins of Sophytes was exhaustively 
discussed by Whitehead, who thought that Sopeithes of Arrian 
is not identical with the Sophytes of the coins and sug¬ 
gested that the latter was not an Indian ruler, but a satrap, 
who declared independence on the fall of the Persian empire 
in c. 3J5 B. C. (ibid, 1943, pp. GO-72). Dr. J. N. Banerjea 
examined the above view of l3r. Whitehead and concluded 
that it had not yet been definitely proved (JNSI, VII. 83). 
Prof. A. K. Narain however feels that the case for Dr. White¬ 
head’s view is very strong (ibid, XI. 93). An uninscribed 
copper coin, with Bull on one side and a tripod-like symbol 
on the other, which had been attributed to Apollodotus by 
Gardner was shown to be a variety of Taxila coinage 
(ibid., IX. 30). 

Dr. Whitehead made a fiesh study of the coins of 
Aspavarman and his relations and showed that he belonged to 
a line of hindiiised §aka rulers. His father was Indravarman 
and grand-father Vijayamitra, who is to be identified with 
Viyakamitra of the Bajaur Steatite casket inscription 
belonging to the middle of the first century B. C. Sasa was 
Aspavarrnan’s nephew and probably more powerful than all 
his predecessors {Niirn. Chr. 1944, pp, 99-104). 

The Rajghat excavations on the outskirts of Banaras 
led to the discovery of a number of seals, some of which 
have Nike, Pallas, Apollo and Herakles upon them. 
These seals, published by Mr. Krishnadeva {jjVST, HI, 
73), belong to the 3rd or the 4th century A. D. One 
is surpiised to find those popular Greek deities of 
Indo-Bactrian coins occuring on private seals of Banaras 
nearly five hundred years after the disappearance of the 
Greek rule. Was there a colony of Greek traders at Banaras 
in the 3rd century, or were the motifs on Indo-Bactrian 
coins so popular as to be copied in far off Banaras in the 
3rd century A. D. ? 

Two Roman aurei were found at Chakrabedha in the 
Bilaspur district of C. P. and Mr. Aravamuthan published 
a note upon them (ibid., VII. 6). 

Analysing the features on the different coins of 
Jivadaman, Altekar showed that he must have ruled 
as a Mahakshatrapa twice and at an interval of at 
least 15 years (ibid., I. 2b). He also suggested that 
the interregnum in the reign of Rudrasena III may be due 
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to the rise to power of Bhattaraka (ibid., VI. 19). Dr. J.N. 
Baneijt-a pointed out that the reading of the dates on 
some Kshutrapa coins was very doubtful (ibid., IX. 78). 
Altekar also published a coin from the Prince of Wales 
Museum, issued by a predecessor of Bhuinaka (ibid., XII. 5). 

The problem of the attiibution of the Sinodndian coins 
with KhaiObhthi legend, raj itirajas.i malialuia 

Guramaij i^a, was exhaustively discussed by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas [Ntun. Chr., 1914, jup. 83) who thought that they 
weie most piobably issued by a local Scythian dynasty ruling 
in Yaikand at c. 50 .l.D. 

20 Chinese coins were discovered in Tanjore district in 
September, 1943, mostly belonging to the 11th and the 
13th centuiies. They were piobably brought by the Chinese 
sailors, who may have presented them to a local temple. 
{iSino-Indi'iii Studies, voh I, part I). 

Dr. J. N. Bancrjea argueel that Kujula Kadphises 
cannot be distinguished from Kujula Kara Kadphises 
{JS'SJ, IX , 98). Altekar published a gold coin of 
Iluvishka, wheie a biul is seen perched on the king’s hand. 
He further showed that on BMC, PI. XXVIll. 9 also 
the king has a bitd on his hand and not an ear of corn (ibid., 
XI. 49j. .\ coin of the same ruler showing the name of the 

deity Shahrewar divided into two parts was published by 
Dr. Saiikaha (ibid., I. 9). 

Usually the Kushana coins aie found in gold and copper. 
Their silver coins aic very lare. Mr. Dar published a silver 
coin, which was issued by Iluvishka. Its type and size is of 
the usual gold cuneiicy, having the bust of the king on the 
obverse and a standuig deity on the reverse (ibid., II. 13). 
But these silver Kushana coins do not appear to have been 
carefully examined in the oiiginal. 

hour gold coins of the later Kushana ruler Sita were 
found in the Sheikhupura district of the Punjab. Mr. Paruck 
contended ihal these Coins have got a marginal Pahalavi 
legend as Well. It this weie the case, these coins would 
suggest the extension of Sassanian suzerainty over Western 
Punjab. Dr. Unw'ala, however, felt that the marginal 
legend is in Grecodviishana characters and not in Pahlavi 
(ibid., \T. 52). 

unique gold coin of king Dharmadamadhara (?) was 
found at S.sujjalgaih in 1948. It shows the standing king 
in the Kushana fashion on one side and the Roman bust on 
the other (ibid., XII. 1). 
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The discovery of a hoard of 1821 gold Gupta coins at a 
village near Bayana in Bharatpur State was the most note¬ 
worthy event of the decade in Gupta numismatics. The 
hoard contained several absolutely new types. Among these 
may be mentioned the Chakravikrama type of Chandra- 
gupta II, Chhatra, Elephant-rider-lion-slayer, Rhinoceros- 
slayer, Lyrist and King and Queen types of Kumaragupta I 
and Chhattra type of Krarniiditya. There were several new 
varieties of the existing types, e. g., Bare horse type 
Asvamedha coins of Kumaragupta I, Garudadhvaja type of 
Kacha, etc. It was shown by Dr. Altekar that the so-called 
Pratapa type of Kumaragupta should be described as 
the Apratigha type, since the legend on the reverse reads 
Apratigha and not Sri Pratapa. Some of the rare and unique 
coins of this hoard were published by Altekar (ibid., X. 95). 

Standard type of Chandragupta II was till then unknown. 
A coin of this type was published by P. L. Gupta 
(ibid., IX. 146) Whether it belongs to Chandragupta I or 
II, it is difficult to state (ibid., XI. 15). A unique half Dinara 
of Chandragupta II was published by Mr. Acharya, It 
was of the Archer type (ibid., I. 26). 

A hoard of 21 gold Gupta coins was found ar Bamnala 
in Central India in Indore State in 1940. A note was 
published on these coins by Mr, Diskalkar (ibid., V. 135). 
The only unique and interesting coin of the hoard is an 
Archer Type coin of Samudragupta, having the legend 
Srivikrama on the reverse. This legend is usually taken to 
be exclusively associated with Chandragupta II and its 
occurrence on this coin of Samudragupta is therefore very 
surprising. Altekar tried have to explain this legend 
by assuming that early in the reign of Chandragupta II, 
an obverse die of Samudragupta’s Standard type was by 
mistake used along with the reverse die of the Archer Type, 
(Throne reverse), of the new king. 

Further specimens of the repousse gold pieces with the 
legend Mahendraditya were discovered in a hoard at Khairtal 
in Madhya Pradesha. These were published by Mr. 
V. P. Rode. .Altekardoubted their attribution to Kumaragupta 
I; Prof. Mirashi differed from him (ibid., X. 137 ; XI. 109). 

The number of papers discussing problems of Gupta 
Numismatics or publishing minor varieties of old types for 
the period under review is very la'ge. Prof. J. N. Agrawala 
argued that the so-called King and Lakshml type of Skanda- 
gupta is really King and Queen type (ibid., VUI. 48). Mr. S. V. 
Sonhoni suggested that Chandragupta-KumaradevI type shows 
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Sassanian inspiration (ibid., V. 37). Prof. Mirashi tried to solve 
the mystery of the legends on ‘Valabhi’ coins by comparing the 
legends on a number of them, (ibid, VI. 10). He thought that 
they were the issues of SrI-Sarva Bhatpraka. Altekar 
suggested that this ruler probably rose to power, during 351- 
364 A. D. and was responsible for the eclipse of the 
Kshatrapa power (ibid., VI. 11). 

The coins of the Nala dynasty were not known. 
A hoard of them was discovered in Bastar State and 
was published by Prof. Mirashi. Varahaiaja, Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati are the kings rt;prcsented in it. 

Dr. J. M. Unwala published a number of papers 
bearing on Sassanian and Indo-Sassanian coinages. In one of 
these he discribes the Hephthalite coins with Pahlavi legends 
deposited in the British Musoum (ibid., IV. 37). Noteworthy 
among the rulers, who issue I such coins, are Napki Alalka, 
Sri Yadevi Manasri, Vasu Vangara Chandra, Shahi Tigin 
and Vasudeva. 45 lead Sassanian coins were discoveied in 
a jug near the city of Atwaz in Peisia ; they published by 
Dr. Unwala, who attributed them to Sapor II (ibid., V. 43). • 

In his supplementary notes on coins of Tabaristan, 
Dr. Unwala stated his revised conclusions about the synchro¬ 
nisms of the Caliphs and .Arab governors of Tabaristan after 
examining the coins in several fresh collections (ibid, VI. 37). 
In his posthumously published paper on Sassanian and Arab 
Sassanian mint-marks, Mr. Paiuck gave his own inter¬ 
pretations of these maiks, seme of which often dffer from 
those of his predecessors. The subject is fraught with 
difficulties owing to the pclj’piiaiiy of the Pahlavi chaiacters 
but students of the subject wi 1 lind considerably useful data 
in this paper for carrying the woil; further (ibid., VI. 79). 

An analysis of the lege ids on Sassanian seals in the 
Indian Museum was been given by Dr. Unwala in an interest¬ 
ing paper (ibid , XII. 93). A new specimen of the coins of 
Lakhana Udayaditya was published by Dr. Altekar 
(ibid,, IX. 14). 

Two new hoards of the so-called Gadhaiya coins were 
found, one at Uruli in Poona district, and the other 
at Piplaj in Ajmer-Marwar. Thj Uruli hoard, consisting of 
421 coins, was the first Gadhaiya hoard to be found so far in 
the south as the Poona distiict ; it is a pity that it could 
not be recovered. Mr. Chinmulg'ind gives in his paper his 
general impressions about th,. luard consisting of 421 coins 
based upon their examination of two days, during which the 
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hoard was with him (ibid., VII. 19). The Piplaj hoard con¬ 
sisted of more than 3000 coins and a preliminary note upon 
it was published by Mr. U. C. Dhattacharya (Ibid, VII. 
98). Mr. Diskalkar’s discovery of some Gudhaia coins with 
horseman on the reverse is very interesting; for so far only 
the Fire-alter was known to figure there (ibid., VIII. 66). 
Two large thin Ephthalite coins of Yubusara (?) were 
published by Piof. A. K. Narain (ibid., XI. 100). A 
Gadkiia coin with the legend Sri-om^cara was published 
by Altekar ; it was probably issued by the temple authorities 
of Omkaresvara in the 11th or 12th century (ibid., XI. 58). 

Silver coins of the Haihayas of Tummana are very rare. 
Mr. L. P. Pandeya published a tiny silver coin of this 
dynasty weighing only 61 grains, which was issued by one of 
the rulers bearing the name Piithvhleva (ibid., III. 41). In 
his paper on the coins of the Kalachuris, Prof. Mirashi sums 
up our knowledge of the subject with his own observations 
here and their (ibid.. III. 23). 119 gold coins were found at 

Parimalagiri in Patna State of Oiissa, a paper on which 
was published by Mr. P. C. Rath, who attributed them to 
Chauhan king Ramadeva ruling in the 13th century (ibid., V. 
61). Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi published a paper on some 
Vijayanagara copper coins (ibid., V. 49). Much attention 
has not been paid to the copper coins of Vijayanagar and 
Mr. Panchamukhi’s paper will be a valuable help to the 
students of the subject. Vijay inagaia coppper coins bear 
legends either in Nagail or Kannada scripts and the deity 
Hanuman figures prominently upon them. The coins with 
the legend Kirti were published in IMG. vol. 1, p. 257; 
they were attributed to king Kirtipaladeva, ruling in 
the GandakI valley in the 12ih century by Miss Roma 
Niyogi (ibid., X. 72). Drammas of Vinayakapaladeva of 
the Gurjara PratThara dynast}' wcie for the first time 
published by Dr. V. S. Agrawala (ibid., X. 22). They are 
very ciiule in e.xccution and the legend has to be pieced 
together from several specimens. A hoard of the coins of 
Pratapaditya of Kashmir, found at Rajghat near Bananas, 
was published by Dr. V. S. Agrawala (ibid., X. 31). 
Dr. Altekar has suggested that the coins of this hoard 
with the legend Sri-Pratapi should be attributed to 
Jayaplcla, a grandson of Pratapaditya (ibid , X. 31), who 
was cooperating in the Madhyadesa e.xpedition, A half 
Dramma of the Chandella king Jayavarman was not known 
so far ; it was published by Altekar (ibid., IV. 33). .A hoard 
of 186 Kashmir coins found near Ta.xila was described by 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala. They contain no new king or variety 
(ibid., XI. 65). 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that throughout 
this period of ten years, Ur. Altekar was not only the most 
active contributor to early Indian numismatography but he 
was in fact the guiding spirit behind the contribution of 
many others. 

In this paper we have deliberately left out a survey of 
contributions made during 1950-1960. It may suffice, how¬ 
ever, to note that the Altekar school continued to influence 
early Indian numismatography. 



A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY 
( MUHAMMADAN COINAGE ) 


P. L. GUPTA 

The earliest study of the Muhammadan coins of India was 
made by an anonymous autlior of a Persian manuscript entitled 
Tazkirat-u-Sahuka, which was written in the year 1186 A. H. 
(1772 A.D.) for Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah of Awadh. This treatise 
is known from a manuscript copy in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
the Museum of Art and Archaeology of the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. The present copy was prepared, most likely from an 
earlier manuscript, for publication from a printing press at Amrit¬ 
sar; but we do not know if it was ever published. This work 
gives an idea of the numismatic knowledge then available. It 
describes the Mu>Iim coinage of India from Subnktgin, the 
Ga^anavid ruler of the Punjab down to the Durrani ruler 
Ahmad Shah Since not many varieties of each ruler are 
mentioned there, it seems that the author included only 
those coins which he had seen himself. At places, there 
are obvious inaccuracies, yet the account is extremely 
interesting as it describes many coins, which are still 
unknown from other sources. Whatever be the real merit 
of the work, it shows that people had begun to take interest in 
the collection of coins by that time. 

The real coin-collecting, however, started in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the civil 
and military officers of India, took keen interest in it. It 
was in 1833 that, for the first time, a note appeared on Mughal 
coins along with other Indian coins that were presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ Thereafter, in 1841, a 
paper was published by H. T. Colebrooke on the coins of 
Bengal Sultans found at Howrah.’ In 1822, H. H. Wilson 
described the coronation silver medal of the Nawab of Awadh, 
Ghaziuddin Haider along with a brief history of the dynasty.® 
In 1S44 a priced list of the Pathan and Mughal coins. 


1. PASB, 1883, p. 204. 

2. JASB, X, p. 168. 

3. NC, V, p. 129. 
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purchased by the Asiatic Society of Bengal from A. Cun¬ 
ningham, was published.^ But hardly any of these may be 
claimed as study in the Indian Muslim numismatics. 

It was only in 1846, that a paper was contributed by 
J. W. Laidlay on the coins of Bengal Sultans. He 
described and illustrated 24 coins, belonging to twelve rulers, 
from his own collection and the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,^ and threw considerable light on the 
history of Bengal Sultans, about whom very little was known. 

In 1848, E. Thomas, one of the most distinguished 
numismatists of the nineteenth century, entered into the field 
of Indian Muslim numismatics. He began investigation of the 
coins of two series simultaneously. One related to the kings 
of Gazna and the other to the Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 
On the former he published two papers, one in that very 
year and the other in 1852. The fiist was based on the speci¬ 
mens in C. Masson’s collectioiP and the information was 
supplemented in the second paper with his studies of the 
coins in Col. Stacy’s collection,'’ wheie he described the 
coins belonging to si.x rulers, Subuktagin, Ismael, Mahmud, 
Masaud, Madrid and Ibrahim and also noticed a coin 
of Bull and Horseman type with the name of Masaud in 
Persian. On the coins of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
Thomas contributed no less than five papers during the years 
1846 to 1848,’’' and he supplemented them with another paper 
in 1852-53,“ The rapidly incieasing accumulation of new and 
very ample material induced Thomas to revise the entire sub¬ 
ject thoroughly, the result of which appeared in a masterly 
form in 1871 as 2'he Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 
But no sooner than it appeared, new mateiial began to pour in 
as a result of further researches. Thomas, himself, published 
a note, almost immcdiuttly after the publication of his work 
and described seven new coins.' Therealter H. Blochmann 
published five notes between 1870 and 1878 on coins related 
to Sher Shah, Iltutimish, Mubarak Shah Khilji, Mubarak II, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, Muhammad Adil Shah and 


1. 1844, p. 505. 

2. JASB.XV,^. 512,. 

3. JRAH, 1848, p 267. 

4. XXI, p. 115. 

5. IX, p 79 ; X,43 ; 127 ; 151. 

6. NC, XV, p. 121. 

7. PASS, 1872, P. 199, 
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Firoz Shah 11.^ Iii 1871, E. C. Bayley described a rare coin 
of Firoz Shah ZafarIn 1873, he made known the gold 
coin of the usurper Nasiruddin Khusru * In 1872, Sardar 
Attar Singh published a coin of Alauddin Khilji.^ During 
the years 1874, 1875 and 1876, J. G. Delmerick contributed 
descriptions and delineations of a number of new and rare 
Pathan coins.’ In 1881, he published the interesting coin 
of Samsuddin Kaimur.® In 1880, C. R Stulpnagel added a 
few new coins struck in the joint names of Ghiyasuddin and 
Muinuddin Bin Sam.’ Then J Gibbs published some rare 
and new coins of this series.* In 1881, A. F. R. Hoernle 
described fourteen coins of Iltutimish and his successors, 
which formed part of a hoard found at Gauhati in 1880.” 
In 1889, he contributed a valuable paper on the copper 
coins of the Suri dynasty’® and in 1899 and 1900 two papers 
on certain coins of Tuglilaqs and Suris.” In 1894, W. Vost 
brought to light some interesting Snii coins.’* In 1897, 
W. Haig published a hoard of 136 coins found at Wun in 
Berar belonging to Khilji and Tughlaq Sultans.’^ In 1900, 
H. N. Wright, published two papers under the title 
Addenda to the Series of the coins of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
and recorded a number of coins that were missing in 
E. Thomas’ work. But the most zealous contiibutor to the 
numismatography of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi during 
this period was C. J. Rodgers. He published a detailed 
paper on the silver coins of Suris’* and submitted six supple¬ 
mentary lists to the work of E. Thomas during the years 
1880 and 1905.** In these papers he described and delineated 
a large number of unnoticed and newly found coins of the 
Pathan Sultans. 


1. PASB, 1870, p. 181 ; 1873, p. 155 ; 1876, p. 19 ; 1877. 
p. 156 ; 1878, p. 64. 

2. XL, p. KO. 

3. XLII, p. 311. 

4. PASS, 1872, p. 55. 

5. JASB, XLlIl, p. 97 ; XLIV, p. 126; XLV, p. 291. 

6. PASB, 1881, p. 157. 

7. JASB, XLIX, p. 29, 

8. NU, V (3rd Ser.), p. 213. 

9. JASB. L, p. 53. 

10. JaSB, LIX, p. 154, 

11. JASB, LVIll, p. 30 : LIX, p. 169. 

12. JASB, LXIV, p. 37. 

13. PASB, 1897, p, 63. 

14. lA, XVII, p. 64. 

15. JASB, XLIX, p. 81 ; 207 ; LII, p. 55 ; LV, p. 183 ; LXIII, 
p. 63 ; LXV, p. 213. 
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After a lapse of nearly 21 years, the coins of the Bengal 
Sultans again figured in the Indian nuniismatography. In 
1862, E. C. Bayley published two small notes on this coinage. 
One related to a coin found at Rajshahi' and the other to 
the coins from the collection of Capt. Stubbs.® But it gained 
impetus only after the discovery of an extra-ordinaiy hoard 
of 13,500 silver coins of Pathan Sultans of Delhi and the 
Sultans of Bengal. It was found in 1863 at Cooch Bihar, in 
the northern Bengal, not far removed from the traditional 
capital of Kantesvara Raja, when a river bank fell during the 
rains. The hoard contained the coins covering a peiiod of 
about one hundred and seven years, upto the end of the 
fourteenth century. Rajendra Lai Mitra published a note on 
this hoard in 1864.^ He selected coins out of this hoard for the 
Calcutta mint, Asiatic Society of Bengal and Col. C. S. 
Gunthrie. These selections afforded to E. Thomas, the material 
for his invaluable monograph on The Initial Coinage of 
Bengal. It was first published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society' and was later reprinted in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society oj Bengd." After an introductory 
exposition of the Muslim system of coinage, the coins of ten 
Bengal rulers, beginning with Ruknuddin Kai Kaus and ending 
with Ghiyasuddin Axam Shah and those of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah and Jalaluddin Razia, the Sriltans of Delhi 
were described. An examination of these coins enabled 
Thomas to throw considerable light on the hitherto little 
or vaguely known history of the early muslim occupation of 
Bengal extending over a century and a half. However, there 
still remained much to be cleared up. In 1873, he published 
another paper, supplementary to the above, on the basis of 
another hoard of 37 coins, that was discovered near the fort 
of Bihar.® It ii’.cluded a few coins of Ghiyasuddin and 
others related to the Delhi Sultan Iltulimish. Still later, in 
1881, some other obscurities of the Bengal history were 
removed by A. F. R. Hoernle, when a third hoard of 38 
coins was discovered near Gauhatid 

In the meanwhile, H. Blochmann examined the collection 
of Asiatic Society of Bengal and a few other individuals and 

]. 1862, p. 318. 

2. Ibid., p. 436. 

3. Ibid., p. 480, 579. 

4. JRAS, n (N. S.), p, 145. 

5. XXXVI, p. 1. 

6. JASB, XLII, p. 343. 

7. Lll, p. 211. 
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published his results iu three valuable papers that he published 
during the years 1873-1875 under the title The Geography 
and History of Bengal} Here he described a large number 
of coins of eleven Sultans of Bengal and with their help he 
tried to settle a number of disputed or obscure points in the 
history of Bengal. Some additional information on the coins 
of Bengal Sultans was afforded by E. C. Biyley, who in 1873 
noticed a coin of Muzaffar Shah.’ In 1876, J. G. Uelmerick 
described the coins of Bahadur Shah and Husain Shah.® 
In 1883 A. R. E. Hoernle discussed and published the coins 
of Mahmud Shah I and Barbak Shah.'' In 1896, R. Burn 
brought to light a gold coin of Jalauddin Muhammad Shah. 
Thus by the end of the nineteenth century^ the coins of 
Bengal Sultans became the best ascertained amongst the 
provincial Sultans. 

The coins of the other provincial kingdoms, were only 
casually noticed during the entire nineteenth cenluiy, the 
period of the growth of Indian numismatography. It appears, 
the numismatists either lacked the material or they failed to 
create their interest in them. The discovery of a hoard of 
silver Larins at Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri district in 
1845, led the pioneer numismatist H. H. Wilson to contribute 
a paper on them under the title Remarks on the So-called 
Fish-hook Money} Then in 1886, C. J. Rodgers wrote a 
paper on the coins of the Muslim kings of Ma’bar.’ In 1869, 
H. Blochmaim attended to Malwa coinage by publishing a 
gold coin of Ghiyas Shah." In 1875 and 1876, J. G. Ddiuerick 
published two papers under the title List of Rare Muhamma¬ 
dan coins, where he described some coins of the rulers of 
Malwa, Jaunpur, Gulbarga and Kashmir along with the coins 
of the Sultans of Delhi and Bengal.® E. Thomas had 
published as early as 1864, a paper on the Muslim coins 
current in the markets of Gujarat districts ; but coins of the 
Sultans of Gujarat were attended to only in 1889, when E. E. 
Oliver published a paper oii them.'® Detailed notice of the 
coinage of Gujarat was, however, taken by G. P. Taylor. First 
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he published an exhaustive paper in 1893,^ then published 
two papers, relating to coins that had bearings on the geneo- 
logy of the rulers* H. Blochmann was the first to take any 
notice of the coinage of Jaunpur. He published a paper on 
them, based on the copper coins that were dug up in Pratap- 
gnrh district, in 1870.* Thereafter, we have it noticed by 
J. G. Delmerick in his papers referred to earlier. In 1881, 
we have two notices of Jaunpur coinage. One from A. R. F. 
Hoernle and the other from R. Mitra.^ But both of them 
just mention a few coins. The coinage of Kashmir was 
noticed, after Delmerick, by C.J. Rodgers, who published three 
papers on them ; one related to copper and the other to silver 
and the third described a few rare coins of that Sultanate.® 
Later, R. B. Whitehead published a note on the gold coins 
of Kashmir.* 

The coins of the Gazani rulers of Punjab were noticed 
by C. J. Rodgers, who published two notes about them, one in 
1879 and the other in 1881.’ On them we had earlier only 
two articles from the pen of E. Edward.® The coinage of 
Arab governors of Sindh remained almost neglected. 

Turning to the Muslim states of the South, we find the 
earliest mention of their coins in R. H. C. Tufnell’s Hints to 
Coin-collectors m Southern India, which was published in 
1889.* Only a little earlier, in 1888, O. Codrington had 
published a paper on copper coins of the Bahamani dynasty.’® 
He published another paper on the coinage of the Bahamani 
dynasty a little later.” Another paper on this subject was 
contributed by J. Gibbs. He wrote about the gold and copper 
coins of the Bahamanis.” 

The Mughal numismatics remained unattended during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. We have nothing 
about them during this period, except the two notices about 
the few coins in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, referred to 
above. Only with the beginning of the third quarter, 
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was some attention paid to this branch of the Muslim 
numismatics. In 1850, Rajendra Lai Mitra gave a note on 
the Mughal coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by Mr. Gubbins.* Then in 1864, he published a paper on 
the zodiacal rupees of Jahangir.* This was followed by 
three papers by H. Blochmann ; one on the coins of Jahangir 
of Lahore mint, published in 1869 the other on a coin of 
Bedar Bakht in 1871,* and the third on a silver coin of 
Shahjahan II in 1876.'' The latter two are mere notices. 
During the last quarter of the century, we find numismatists 
taking more interest in the Mughal coins. C. J. Rodgers, 
with his usual zeal for each and every coin, of whatever 
period it might be, came forward with his fiist paper on the 
copper coins of Akbar in lb80“ and after that he wrote 
several papers relating to the coins of Akbar, Jahangir, 
Aurangzeb, Shuja, Murad, and Azamshah.^. J. Gibbs, in 
1883, brought to light the gigantic Mughal coins of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb* and gave an interesting paper on the 
zodiacal gold and silver coins of Jahangir.® J. C. Delmerick 
wrote two notes in 1884, one on the silver coins of Dawar 
Baksh*® and the other on a gold coin of Kam Baksh.’^ In 
1895, W. Vost wrote an interesting paper on the Mughal mint 
Dogam,** and in 1898, W. It vine discussed the mint rules 
of the Mughals based on a manuscript dated 1126 A. H.'* 

All the while during this century, there were a number of 
coin-collectors amongst the English officers of the East India 
Company, scattered all over the country. Most of them, 
when they retired from service and went back to their homes, 
passed on their collections of Indian coins to the British 
Museum. As such, the British Museum had accumulated a 
rich treasure of Indian coins. S. Lanepoole, took upon 
himself to systematically examine all the coins of the Muslim 
period and prepare their exhaustive catalogues. He produced 
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between the years 1 875 anti 1892 a number of catalogues on 
Oriental and Indian coins. While in one of the volumes on the 
Oriental coins, he dealt with the Gazauavid coins of the Punj'ab, 
he published three volumes exclusively on Indian coins. The 
first of this series was published in 1S84 and related to the 
coinage of the Sultans of Delhi ; the second volume saw the 
light next year, in 18S5, and dealt with the various Sultanates. 
The third volume was published in 1892, after the lapse of 
seven years, and dealt with the Mughal coins. 

Hardly had Lane-poole finished his work, when the great 
numismatist C. J. Rodgers came forward with a long chain of 
catalogues in 1891. He h.id a very rich personal collection 
of the Indian coins belonging to all periods of Indian history 
and almost of all the dynasties. When this collection was 
purchased by the Punjab Government for the Lahore Museum, 
he undertook upon himself the preparation of catalogues 
on behalf of the Government ; and in course of 
time he published five volumes. The first one, which was 
published in 1891 was a general catalogue and contained the 
coins of almost all series, ancient and medieval, and included 
even foreign coins In 1894, he published two volumes, one 
dealing exclusively with the .Mughal coins and the other with 
all the other Indian .Muslim coins. The remaining two volumes 
were published the next year in 1895 and one of them related 
to very miscellaneous coins, and it included some Muslim coins. 

C. J. Rodgers also undertook the preparation of the 
catalogues of the coins in the Indian .Museum, Calcutta, and 
brought out four volumes during the years 1893-1896. The 
first volume related to the Sultans of Delhi and their contem¬ 
poraries of Bengal, Gujarat, Jaunpur, Malvva, Deccan and 
Kashmir. The second volume contained the coins of the 
Mughals, East India Company and the native states. The 
remaining two volumes wore related mostly to the ancient 
coins of India. 

With the advent of the twentieth century, the Indian 
numismatography entered into a new era. The publication of 
the coin-catalogues referretl to above, an independent publi¬ 
cation of Numismatic Supplcm.rds in 1904 associated with 
the Journal of Asiatic SociHy of Bengal, and the foundation of 
the Numisniatic Society of India in 1910, gave new impetus to 
coin-collectors and numismatists. The catalogues placed at 
their disposal, necessary material about the Indian coins ; the 
Numismatic Supplements gave them forum to express their 
views and discuss then coins } and the Society co-ordinated 
the scatteied foices of the numismatists and coin-collectors. 
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All this gave a great fillip to the Indian numismatics. So 
long the writing on coins was exclusively confined to the 
European civil and military officers, but from now onwards, 
the Indian coin-collectors also came forward and placed their 
rarities of coins before us. 

The new' band of numismatic workers, that cropped up 
during this century, continued on the one hand to publish 
new and rare coins that came to their notice, and on the other, 
they also published from time to time catalogues and long 
articles, assessing what had been known or discovered. Some 
attempts were also made to interpret the coins in terms 
of history and use them as source material. But unfortunately 
this aspect of numismatography did not find much encourage¬ 
ment at the hands of historians. The historians never cared 
for the coins of the medieval period as they had before them 
vast amount of written material on the history. However, 
what has been done or achieved dm ing the last sixty years of 
the present century in the Indian Muslim numismatography 
may be summed up as follows : 

Early Muslim Rulers 

The coins of the Gaznavid rulers of the Punjab 
and of the Arab Governors of Sindh remained more or 
less where C. J. Rodgers and E. Thomas had left in 

their respective field. Wc have only two small papers 
on the tiny silver coins of the Arab Governors of 

Sindh; one by W. Vost‘ and the other by B. N. Ron,’ 

who e.xamined a few coins from some hoards found in the 

Ajmer - Marwar area. A few Gaznavid coins found at 
Loni in Punjab are mentioned by O. Prufer.'^ The bi-lingual 
Tanka of Mahmud Gazni, which bears the Kalima etc. in 
Arabic on one side and the same tianslatcil into Sauskiit, 
written in Nagail, on the other, was dealt by K. N. Uikshit’ 
and then by V. S. Agrawala.'’ The former attempted to read 
the Nagarl legend, w'bile the latter elistinguished two 

varieties of the coin, based cn the diffeience in the Nagarl 
legend and discussed the implications and meanings of the 
terms used in the Sanskrit legend. The most notable event 
in the numismatography of this series of coins is the discovery 
of a gold coin of Muhammad Gazni by C. R. Singhal in the 
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collection of the Prince of Wales Museum.’ It bears an interest¬ 
ing marginal legend, meaning *T]tis dinnar (is struek) for the 
cities {subdued} during the holy war against India.' It is dated 
397 A.H. Singhal, while publishing this coin, also discussed its 
historical implications. However, what is known today about 
the coinage of these two series is meagre. .Much attention is 
needed to them, particularly to the coins of the Arabs of 
Sindh ; a number of hoards of these coins are lying unstudied 
in the Museums at Jodhpur and Udaipur. 

Sultans of Delhi 

During the early part of this century, E. Thomas’ 
Chronicles of the Patha'i Kings of Delhi was the starting point 
for the study of the coins of the Sultans of Delhi. So, whoso¬ 
ever worked on this coin series, his attempt was mostly to 
bring to light such coins, which were not mentioned there. 
The coins, thus published, either disclosed a new date, 
not mentioned in the Chronicle, or the name of a 

new mint and, in rare cases, ruleis, who were not 
known earlier. At times, contents of thehoaidsof the coins 
of these rulers were described. H. N. Wright had already 
published two papers in 1900, describing some unnoticed 
coins.’ Now he published five papers within a period of fifteen 
years. One related to the coin of Ghiyasuddin Balban of 
Sultanpur mint,^ other to a coin of Muhammad Tughlaq of 
Daulatabad niint.^ In one paper he described a hoard of 
110 coins found at village Bclbari in .Malda district which 
contained the Suri coins along wdh the two coins of Nasarat 
Shah of Briigai;’ Some sinail denominational coins of the 
Dolhi Sultans were the subject of one paper.® In another of his 
papers he came with the suggestion that the gold coin bearing 
the date 727 minted at Delhi, which was emlier considered 
to be freak, was really the coin of .Muhammad bin Tughalaq 
issued in the memory of his lather.’ Dining this period, in 
1907, he published the Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Vol. II), which dealt with the Muham¬ 
madan series and included the coins of the Sultans of Delhi 
and the six other contemporary Sultanates. With a very 
brief introduction, he described the coins piopcrly classified. 
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This was an advancement over the Catalogues of Rodgers 
which were more in the nature of inventories. G. B. 
Bleazby contributed four notes in 1904, dealing with 
the Coins of Samsuddin Kayamurs (Delhi mint), Shihabuddin 
Umar,* Muhammad Tughlaq (Lakhnauti mint),' a silver 
coin of Firoz Shah III (which are still extremely rare)'* and 
a square silver rupee of Sher Shah (another rarity).* In 
1907, R. Burn described a hoard of 85 coins found in Mnrshi- 
dabad district, which contained Delhi and Bengal coins.® 
Thereafter this distinguished numismatist wrote about the 
Pathan coins only in or about 1933, when he contributed a 
paper relating to Muhammad Tughlaq’s forced coinage to 
emend the early reading of its legend.® 

In 1910, J. Allan published the gold and silver coins of 
this series, which were added to the British Museum after the 
publication of its Catalogue in 1885.’ The same year, R. B. 
Whitehead brought to light some rare coins of Balban, 
Samsuddin Mahmud Shah, Muhammad bin Tughlaq, Firoz 
Shah Zafar and Muhammad bin Firoz.* The next year, in 
two papers, he dealt with the coins of Samsuddin Mahmud 
Shah and attempted to identify the ruler bearing this name.® 
J. Gibbs published some rare and unpublished coins of the 
Eathans Then came H. Nevill in 1912 and held the field 
till 1921. During this period he contributed nine articles. 
In four of them, he described new and rare coins of Tughlaq, 
Saiyad and Lodi dynasties.** One of his papers related to a 
hoard of 5000 billon coins of Sikandar Lodi, found at 
Hardoi.'® In another paper, he identified the Suri mint 
Shahgarh ;** the third dealt with the coinage and history 
of I^iroz Shah Zafar, son of Firoz Shah.’* The other two 
articles, which he contributed in 1921, are the most important 
contributions of the author. In one for the first time he dealt 
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exhaustively on the mint-towns of the Delhi Sultans^ and 
in the other their cuirency.* In the latter paper, Nevill 
discussed the denominational value, the proportionate alloy 
of silver and copper and the weight of billon and copper coins 
of the Pathans. In 1924, he, jointly with H. N. Wright, 
contributed another valuable paper on the Metrology of 
these coins.''* 

In 1915, Fauna Lai published a rupee of Alam ShalP 
and R. D, Banerji, in 1916, brought to light some coins of Sher 
Shah showing new varieties and bearing new mint-names 
—Panduah, Chunar and Kalpi.'’’ In 1921, H. M. Whittel 
presented a complete list of the coins of Muhammad 
Tughlaq.“ In 1922, Prayag Dayal published a silver coin of 
Qutubuddin Mubarak of Darul-Islam mint.’^ Then in 1^27, 
K. M. Antani gave a note on a small coin of Sher Shah of 
Agra mint dated 9 IS A. H. In 1929, Dnrga Prasad 
brought to light, a silver coin struck in Nepal in the name of 
Alauddiii Klulji," a most notable discovery. The same year, 
H. E. SUi[)lcton dosetibed a hoard of 182 coins of Bengal and 
Suri kings found at Raipar.x in Dacca district.The same 
year, S, H. Hodivala discussed the coin-nomenclature Shash- 
kani or Shashgani.“ 

In 1925, Prayag Dayal brought out the Catalogue of the 
Coins of Sultans of Delhi in the Lucknow Mustum. This was 
an iinpoitaut contribution in the field, as it brought together 
the coins of all the Sultans of Delhi at one place. But since 
it is not a corpus, it docs not contain exhaustive material. 
It was onl)' in 1936, that the entire numismatic material, 
known tdl then, was put together by H. N. Wright in 
his woi k entitled 27ie Mttrology of the Sultans of 

Delhi. Though the nucleus of this work is author’s own 
collection of the coins of Delhi Sultans, which he had formed 
during the years 1S94 and 1924 and was later acquired by 
the Director General of .Archaeology in India for Delhi 
Museum, it has covered a much wider field. All the 
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recorded coins of this series as well as a number of unpubli¬ 
shed coins from various collections, to which the author had 
accesS; are also included. Thus it is a complete inventory 
of the types and varieties of the coinage of Delhi Sultanate 
with relevant informations about them. With the publication 
of this work, Thomas’ work became obsolete. 

But this work also cannot be claimed as complete 
and final. After its publication, a number of new 
coins were discovered. C. R. Singhal brought to light a 
quarter rupee‘ and a l/20th pice ot Sher Shah*, a billon 
coin of Mahmud, son of Muhammad bin Sam^, a gold coin 
of Razia, a gold coin of Muhammad Tughlaq of Tughalaqabad 
mint, a gold coin of Iqbal Shah, a ruler unknown from 
other sources, and a mintless gold coin of Sher Shah.^ 
P. S. Tarapore published a gold coin of Ruknuddin Ibrahim, 
small denominational copper coins of Jalaluddin Piruz II 
and Nasiruddin Khusru and a half rupee of Islam Shah.® 
A hoard of gold coins was published by A. S. Alteker, which 
included a coin of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah along with the 
coins of the Yadavas of Devagiri.'^ A freak gold coin of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq was noticed by S. A. Shere.® 

Some interesting discussions on problems arising out of 
some of the coins of this series also found the attention of 
some of the scholars. S. H. Hodivala discussed the question 
of the identity of Samsuddin Mahmud Shah H. Kaus, 
the title Hazarat of the Sultanpur mint.'® Coin bearing the 
name of Prithviraj on one side and of Muhammad bin Sam 
on the other drew the attention of Kunwar Devisingh^' 
and provoked a lively discussion in which P. L. Gupta,'* 
D. C. Sircar,'^ A. S. Alteker'® and Dasharatha Sharma'® 
participated. 
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However, the most notable event in the numismatography 
of this series, is the discoveiy of a treatise D.tvva-Parikkha, 
an Apabhiaihsa work of Tiiakkura Pheru, the mint master of 
the Delhi mint during the reigns of Khiljis. Thakkura 
Pheiu was a person endowed with great scholarship, 
practical commonsense and experience. His treatise is known 
from a single manuscript comprising six scientific texts 
Written by the same author, now in the possession of 
Agarchand Nahta of Bikaner. The Ddvva-Parikkha, dated 
V. S. Ii75 (lilO A. D.) lecords faithfully the coins 
that weie being received and accepted in the mint for 
convcision into new money and the coins that were being 
minted in his mint during the reigns of .Alauddin Muhammad 
Khilji and Outubuddin Mubarak Khilji. He has listed about 
200 coins of various dynasties and localities, that were then 
current in the market and cover the period of about two 
centuries that preceded the Khilji rule. Here the metals of 
the coins, their lelative e.xchange value and the exact content 
of metal in alloy is tabulated. But far more important to 
the numismatists of the Sultanate period is the last portion of 
the woik, which mentions the pic-Khiiji Delhi coins and the 
Khilji issues, for which, he was himself responsible. It 
reveals many facts that were unknown till now and produces 
such mateiial that necessitates the revision of many views 
regarding the metrology, denomination and other allied topics 
of the Delhi coinage. The work is still unpublished but 
this portion has been desciibed and discussed by me in the 
Journal of the Numismatic SocUty of India} 


Provincial Sultans 

During this period, no notice seems to have been taken 
of the coins of Sultans of Kaslimir. Jaunpiir coinage was 
touched only by two numismatists. In 1915, H. R. Nevill 
described a copper coin which was till then unknown.* In 
1922, H. M, Whittel published an exhaustive paper on the 
coinage of Jaunpur, giving all details known till then.^ 
Thereafter, it seems, the subject was forgotten. Bengal 
coinage, however, continued to attract the numismatists 
who brought to light from time to time new material and 
also discussed the histoiical implications of Bengal coinage. 
Among the new material, there were not much of new types 
or varieties; mostly these were the discoveries of hoards. 
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In 1S04, R. Burn published a gold freak bearing the legend of 
Mahmud I on one side and that of Mahmud II on the other.* 
In 1907, he published a hoard of 85 coins from Murshidabad, 
which included the coins of Ruknuddin, Kai Kaus, Bughda 
Shah, Bahadur Shah, Alaiiddin Alishah, Sikandar Shah son 
of Ilyas Shah,^ Then R. D. Banerji published gold coins of 
Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah and Giyasuddin Mahmud Shah in 
1911^ and 1919 respectively.^ In between, he published a 
silver coin in 1914 as belonging to Jalaluddin Mahmud Shah,® 
which subsequently proved to be the issue of Bahamani dynasty. 
In 1912, H. R. Nevill described billon coin of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah® and brought to light a hoard of 100 silver 
coins from Khulna in 1915,’ Then in 1922, N. K. Bhatta- 
shali published a monograph entitled Coins and Chronology of 
the Early Indiyendent Sultans of Bengal. This monograph, 
though based on the find of a hoard, included earlier material 
also and dealt the subject exhaustively. Thereafter in 1929, 
P. Thorburn published a silver coin of Ghiyasuddin Iwaz.® 
Shamsuddin Ahmad published a rare copper coin of Barbak 
Shah, which was found at Gaur.® Then in 1939, he described 
a hoard of 20 coins from Bardwan*® and in 1943, another 
hoard of 72 coins from Kalna.‘* In 1945, S. A. Shere brought 
to light a hoard of 18 gold coins found in Shababad district 
(Bihar) ; it included 8 coins of Bengal Sultans—Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah II and Alauddin Husain Shah** By this time 
the publication of the coins of Bengal Sultans almost 
exhausted and now the scholars looked at them as the source 
of history In 1917, N. B. Sanyal discussed the date of the 
Restoration of the House of Ilyas Shah.** Then in 1951, 
A. H. Dani raised the question whether Ghyathuddin Iwad 
Khilji had received any inveslure from the Khalifa.** A year 
later A. Karim touched the same subject under the title 
‘Khalifa ns recognised in the corns of I’engul Sultans’.*''’ In 
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1956, he discussed the relation of Sultan Samsuddin Firoz 
Shah with his children^ He gave a note on the mints 
Nasaiatabad and Muzafanabad in 1957.’ In 1959, he 
discussed the coins of Mughith-al-din Yuzbak and showed that 
they were issued to commemoiate the victory over Nadiya and 
Mandaran.'* In 1959, A. Karim described 5 coins from a 
hoard found in Darbhanga district. Lately he has discussed 
the problem of the rebellion of Iwaz and the Bengal issues 
of lltutimish.^ Hasan Shah's expedition agaist Kamrup 
has been discussed by M. R. Tarafdar.® However, the 
most notable activity in the numismatography of Bengal is the 
publication of the Corpm of the Mialim Coins of Bengal in 
i960** by A. Kaiim. Here the author has compiled the 
results of the coutiibiition of the earlier numismatists. 
Recording the published coiii.s, he has ciitically examined the 
views of the scholars and has arrived at his own conclusions. 
Besides the published material, unpublished material from 
private and public-collection^ aie also included. The latest 
paper on this coinage is fiom Moniia Khatun, a budding 
numismatist, where she has brought to light fractional silver 
coins, hitheito unknown.'* 

It has already been mentioned that G. P. Taylor had 
published a lengthy paper on the coinage of Gujarat Sultans 
in the later pait of the nineteenth century referred to above. 
Thereafter he published another paper in 1905,** where he 
discussed those coins of the Sultans which had the geneology 
of the issuing Sultan. In 1915, he published another paper 
on the same subject and dealt with the coins of Ahmad I.“ 
In 1911, A. -Master published two rare coins of Mahmud I 
dated 871 and 878.*** Then in 1926, he dealt with the coinage 
of the Gujaiat Sultans in detail and discussed the title and 
inscriptions found on these coins." It was followed by an 
article from S H. Hodivala, who described a number of 
uupubliahed coins and discussed the metrology of this 
coinage.*’ Li another paper, he succeeded in attributing the 
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copper coins bearing the title Shah-i-Hind, which were earlier 
thought to be the coins of Humayun the Mughal ruler, to 
Bahadur Shah of this dynasty.^ A little earlier, T. B. 
Horwood had published a coin bearing the name Muzaffar 
Shah bin Muhammad Shah and the mint Mandu with date 
963. He doubtfully suggested it to belong to Muzaffar IL- 
Then K. N. Dikshit brought to light two coins of Muzaffar I 
of Must.ifabad mint dated 926 and 9i2.^ The numismato- 
graphy of Gujarat Sultans took a great stride only when 
C. K. Singhal examined a hoard of 6 100 copper coins of these 
Sultans found in 1923 at Marol (Bombay), He described 
them first in a paper.'* Thereafter he undertook the study of 
the coins of Gujarat Sultans and in 1934 published a paper 
on some unknown mints^ and next year he brought out his 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Gujarat in the Prince of 
Wales Museum. It includes not only the coins of the Prince 
of Wales Museum but also those which are unrepresented 
there but are known in other collections. It is a kind of 
corpus on this series. Singhal had been writing on the 
subject from time to time and bringing out the new material 
that came to his notice. He published a Muhar of Mahmud 
Begda of Muhammadabad urf Champaner mint,® silver 
coin of Sikandar Shah,'* a silver coin of Mahmud Shah II 
dated 932.® He also published a copper coin which he at 
first thought to be of Muhammad Shah If but later assigned 
it to Ahmad 11.® His latest contribution deals with a 
hoard of gold coins of these Sultans*® Prior to the find of 
this hoard, gold coins of this Sultanate were scarce. K. Burn 
wrote an article in 1939 lo discuss the geneology of Ahmad 
Shah III;** in 1947, P. S. Tarapore wrote a note to bring to 
notice coins of Sikandar Shah.*'* The only other paper on 
the coinage of this series is from B. L. Mankad, which deals 
with three coins from Taleja but adds nothing new.*® 
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The coinage of Malwa came to the focus of the numisma¬ 
tists when, in 1904, L. Whiteking published a long paper 
dealing exhaustively with the history and coinage of IMalwad 
Yet not much has been written about this series. In 1913-14, 
R. D. Banerji described silver coins of Mahmud Shah II 
which were found in hoard at Dewas (Junior).* In 1932, 
H. Nelson Wright brought an addenda to the Malwa coinage 
based on the find of 3000 copper coins in Hoshangabad 
district.* Later he brought out a supplement to Whiteking’s 
work, where he included new material from his own collection 
and the collections of the British Museum, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, State Museum, Lucknow and S. T. M. Hamilton 
and P. Thorburn.* This was later, in 1937, re supplemented 
with some new matctial by C. R. Singhah* He described 
a number of unpublished coins. In 1939, he brought to light 
a gold coin of Mahamud Shah Khilji d.'ited 849.* 

The coins of Faruqi Sultan of Khandesh arc more or less 
neglected. C. R. Singhal assigns a few copper coins to Nasir 
Shah Faruqi,' which he had once attributed to Nasir Shah 
of Gujarat* and then to Nasir Khan of Kalpi.® Bahadur 
Shah is another ruler of this dynasty, to whom Singhal has 
attributed some coins.’® These aie those coins which he 
had earlier attributed doubtfully to Qadir Shah of Malwa,” 
and M. K Thakoic, disagiecing with him, thought them to be 
the coins of Muhammad Shah or Mubarak Shah sons of Adil 
Shah.” It is essential that some of our numismatists attend 
to this series. 

Now coming to Deccan, the coinage of the Bahamanis 
attracted the attention of R. Burn in 1905, when he brought to 
light some unnoticed coins of Firoz Shah, .Ahmad Shah I and 
II, H umayun Shah, Ni/am Shah ami Muhammad Shah from 
a hcaid of 859 copper coins found in Buldana District.” 
Then in 1908, F. J. Th.inawala ikscribed some interesting 
silver coins of Bahaman Shah, Muhammad Shah 1 and II, 
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Daud Shall, Firiiz Shah, Ahmad Shah II and Mahmud Shah 
and copper coins of Waliullah and KarimullahA In 1913, 
C. J. Brown described two hoards of Bahamani copper coins 
from Bhandara district, one of 196 and the other of 600 coins.’ 
In 1918, H. M. Whittel discussed the reign of Alauddin 
Bahaman Shah on the basis of coins.^ In 1923, he brought 
out an exhaustive catalogue describing 66 coins of the 
Bahamani rulers, with a bibliography of the published 
material.^ This was the fiist attempt to put together the 
material of Bahamani numismatogiaphy. In 1939, Muhammad 
Ismail described a gold coin of Humayun Shah Alim.” In 
the same year, M. A. Suboor pointed out to a number of 
erroneous statements of Farishta on the basis of the numisma¬ 
tic material.” Then P. S. Tarapore published in 1930 a 
silver coin beaiing the name Ghyasuddin Tehmatan Shah 
dated 799 A. H. issued from Ahsanabad mint.’ This coin 
evoked a controversy. C. R. Singhal doubted the reading of 
the name as Tahn-atan Shah and suggested it to be the coin 
of the 6th ruler of the dynasty Ghyasuddin Bahaman Shah.® 
Tarapore reinstated his views in two rejoinders, once in 1942" 
and for the second time in 1954.’® This is supplemented by 
two notes, one by G. Yazdani and the other by V. S. 
Agrawala, where Tarapore’s reading of the name is held valid. 
In 1935, E. E. Speight published a corpus of the Bahamani 
coins, incorporating all the known varieties and types of the 
Bahamani coinage.” Since then, P. S. Tarapore,” C. R. 
Singhal,” Hurmuz Kaus,” A. H. Siddiqi” and Dinkar Rao” 
have published a number of coins that are missing from the 
corpus of E. E. Speight. Notes by P. S. Tarapore” and 
H. K. Sherwani” on the Fathabad mint may also be noticed 
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in this connection. However, most noteworthy in the field of 
Bahamnni nnmisni itography aie the works of H, K. Sherwani. 
He published an article entitled ‘ Bahamani Coinage as a 
source of Deccan History” emphasizing the importance of these 
coins as source materiaB arnl himself utilised this material 
very ably in his book entitled Buhatmnis. Probably this is the 
first and the only work on medieval Indian history, where the 
coinirge has found irromincnt place it.- source irraterial. 

The coins of the Sultanates that arose on the ruins of 
Birhamani kii'gdon; ha\e not received nruch attention as yet. 
G. P. Tiiylor wiote two ai ticks about the Adil Shahi coinage 
iir ID 10, one lelating to cop.per coiua^ and the other to silver 
Latins next year l;e wrote about truce gold coins of 
iMuhaniniad Adil Shah,^ Then in T. Sicenivas brought 

to light a fourth specimen of the gold coin of Muhammad 
Add Shah that I'aylor had publtshed.'’ Then in 1922, 
Muh.-ririinad Isma 1 in t«o small notes disctiSEed the epithet 
ahlri-l^aU found on the coirixr corns of Ibrahinr Adtl Shah 1.® 
Itr 1925, he noticed, fmir goM coins of Miduimmad Adil Shah 
discovered in the Bijipur district.'' Tliis is all that we 
had till 195-1, when wc heard again about Adil Shahi numis¬ 
matics hour G. 11. Khate. He brought out some in- 
fornratioii about the gold coir.s of .Muhammad .Adil Shah from 
variou.s sources.''' Tttc Niz.nrr Shahi coins were singnhirly 
disenbed by F.J. Thanwala iit 19J5.® Since then, nothing has 
been lie.'ird about it. There i.- much to be done for this series of 
coins. Gutb Slrahi coins of Golconda had no better position 
iir the miirri.sniatf grajihy of Indian coins till recently. In 1908, 
K. Burn hail published a find of 3800 copper corns in Wan 
(Berar) which included coiirs dated 1068 and 1095 A. H. 
having similar legends.'" He had as.dgiicd them to Abdulla 
yutb Shah atiii Abril Hasatr, Thcreatler only in 1943, we 
have a irajicr from P. .M. Joshi, where he has described the 
coins current rn Gclcond.i kingdom," but there is nothing 
particniaily about the yutb Slralir coiiis in it. Iir 1955 and 
1960, Hunrru/; Kaus published three valuable articles about the 
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Qutb Shahi coins where ha describeJ. a number of coins.* 
In 195S, Dinkur Rao described a copper coin of .Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah.® The most important contribution iu 
this field has recently come fiom Muhammad Abdul Wali 
Khan, who has published this year a monograph entitl¬ 
ed Qutub Shahi Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Gfoveriiment 
Museum. In it, he has brought together all the available 
material on the subject along with 3S5 coins from the Museum 
collection. This fulfills the need of a corpus to a great e.xtent. 
Lately Dinkar Rao has published a copper coin.’ Lastly, the 
Barid Shahi coins of Bidur have so far been noticed only by 
Hurmuz Kaus^ and Dinkar Rao.-’’ 

The coinage of the Sukans of Ma’bar was first noticed 
by C. J. Rodgers. Then in 1909, E Hultzch, incoiporating 
all previous information about this coinage, described the 
copper coins ® Thereafter, De.sikachari and Rangachari 
brought to light 25 silver and copper unpublished coins from 
four different collections.' Lately, a gold coin of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud was added to the list of known coins by C. R. 
Singhal.s 

Mughals 

Though the coinage of the Mughal dynasty did not 
attract the scholars of the nineteenth century, it has had 
the attention of the largest number of numismatists and coin¬ 
collectors during all these ycais of the twentieth centuiy, and 
the largest number of papers have been contiibutcd about 
it However, the numismatcgiaphy of this period is mostly 
confined to publishing the coins of the new dates 
and mints. Every coin-collector who found a coin 
bearing a mint name or <!atc not known to him, 
came out with a note. It i.s not possible to enumerate all 
these publications here.® Suihce it is to say here that 
these notes necessitated from time to time the publication 
of the mint lists. The fiist list was prepared by R. Burn 
just in the beginning of the century.*“ He tabulated the list 
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of the Mughal mints showing the name of mints which worked 
for gold, silver and copper under each Miiehal ruhr. In 1904, 
Codrington published the '^lanuil gf Jlusalman Numismatics. 
There, he also listed the Mughal mints G. P. Taylor came 
out immediately with a review of these two lists^ and in 
1905, he published his own list," where he named 
191 mints, of which some had double names, whose 

inclusion swelled the number io 252. Taylor did 
not include 24 names that v>vre in Codrington’s list as he 
had himself not seen coins of those mints. About eight of 

them, he e.xpiesscd his doub'.-, ami for the remaining, he 
accepted the possibility of their e.'detcncc. Thus including 
these 16 mints, thej- numbeied 25S. In 1912, R, B. White¬ 
head came out with a i'.cw l:-t which included only 221 
mints.^ He omitted a nuniber of mints for various reasons 
but at the same time, 1 i V i I i C luded a few r.ew names. Next 
year, G. P. Taylor published a complimentary list to it.^ 
Then in 1914, Whitehead himsi If published fi supplement 
to his earlier list, wherein he nnide certain corrections 
and added a few new names.'’ Thereafter, there 

was a lull. In 1953, C. R. Singhal Ciime out with 

a list,® which was based on the original list of Whitehead 
and also included the mint-names that had come to light 
since then. S. H. Hodivala, in an intciesling article, drew 
our attention to .Abul hhizl’s inventoiy of Akbar’s mint and 
attempted to correlate it with the existing numismatic 
matcual." A cumulative study of the mint-towns of Akbar 
was recently made by me® wheiem I have shown that though 
no less than 66 mint-towns of .\kbai are known, not 

more than four or fi\c tor goM and about eight for 

silver woikcd at a time. Most of the mint-towns aie really 

camp-mints or army m:;;t.^. The- result brought out by this 
study necessitates the scrutiny of the entire mint list of 
the Mughals to cull their rcdi hi-toiical significance. 

Another direction, irr which the work was done in 
the Mughal numismatics, is the geographical identification of 
the mint-towns, known from the coins. But only a few 
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scholars have attended to it. The largest contribution on 
this topic has come from the pen of S. H. Hodivalad He has 
tried to locate the mint places, correct the reading of the 
mint names and also discussed the historical importance, 
where it was necessary. Hodivala also studied the 
metiology and the terminology of Mughal coins and discussed 
such terms like Tunkis (of Akbar), Muradi Tanka, Nurjahaui 
(in Mandu couplet of Jahangir's coins), Dirham-iSharai, 
Aurangzeb’s Dam and the lieavy rupees of Shah Alam I."'*. 
Gujarat Mahmudis were discussed by A. Master.’^ 

Besides these, S. H. Hodivala brought out the literary 
material to the aid of the Mughal numismatics and showed 
a new field. He discussed a number of topics relating 
to Mughal numismatics in the light of literary material 
in a collection of essays entitled Historical Studies in 
Mughal Numismatics* and also in some of his stray articles.'’’ 
Yet no serious no'.ice has so far been taken of the historical 
aspects of the Mughal coins arid their co-dributioa to historical 
knowledge. 

However, some of the numismatists realised the neceessity 
of bringing together the coins published from each mint. 
In this direction, G. P. Taylor took initiative and he published 
the coins of Ahmadabad,'* Surat,’ Junagarh,** and 
Cambay.®* C. J. Brown brought the coins of Lucknow at 
one place.'*'* But thereafter the enthusiasm in this direction 
appear to have ceased. 

Along with these, during this period, no less than three 
Catidogues were published on Mughal coins: one in 1908 
by H. N. Wright on the coins in the Indian Museum; the 
oilier in 1914 by R B. Whitehead on the coins in the Lahore 
Museum and the ihird in 1920 by C. J Brown on the coins 
ill the Lucknow Museum. Thereafter, in 1939, Samsuddiu 
Ahmid brought ont a Supj.l.m.ent :ty C'ltalogue of the Indian 
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Museum coins. A pamphlet-like supplementary list was also 
published of the coins of Lucknow Museum. 

During all this period of Muslim domination in 
India, there were still som.e Hindu rulers, who had issued their 
own coins. But these coins have not drawn adequate attention 
of the scholars. We know lliat Mcwar was issuing its own 
coins from the very early tii res About them Cunningham 
has mentioned in the Coim of iJtclieial India-, but only recently 
we had two pa.peis on some coins of this series. One is written 
by S. L. Kataie^ and the other by R G. Tiwari." The 
coins of Mithila found notice with the publication of the coins 
of Siva Simha by R. D. Banei ,i in but on them only 

recently Upendia Thakur wiote a paper.* Silver coins of 
Bhaiia\-a Simha have also come to light only recently. These 
coins vs ere tiist published by R. K. Chaudhry as the coins of 
Ramahhadra,’’ then D. C. Siicar attiibuled them correctly.* 
Bengal also had some Hindu kiigs who issued their 
own coins. The coins of Mahendr.i Deva and Danujamardana 
Deva weie tiist desciihcd by R. D. Bauerji in 1911-12;^ 
but details about them weic biorght out by H. E. Stapleton 
in 1930.** The coins of Assam, however, had drawn some 
attention of the .'cholais. Eail.cst attention was paid to 
these coins by E .A. Gait, wlm in 1375 published six coins 
of the -Ahum lulci.s*' and in 1395, 10 coins of Jaintia.'® The 
same year G. .A. Giieison j i.blisheil thiee coins, one of 
Haghunarajan, one of Koch drmasty and the third of 
Shaima-Manikyadcva of Tippaiah.” In 1904, P. R. T. 
Guidon pubh.'hed a coin ol Siva Simha of the Ahora 
dynasty.^** Then in 19C9, J. Allan biought a detailed paper 
on the coins cl A.hom djuart}'* and in 1910, H. E. Stapleton 
described these coins m turllRr detail.“ A. W. Bothom 
wiotc thrtc j ai'cip, i nc on the coins cf Kacharii''’ other 
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of Jayantia,' and the thiid on an Ahom coin dated §aka 
1570.2 III 1913-14, R. D. Banerji described 10 coins of 
Tipparah'^ and in 1918 he published a coin from the Indian 
Museum and attributed it to Guru Govinda of Sylhet.* 
This coin was later shown by N K. Bbattashali to be the coin 
of Govinda Manikya of Tipparah.® Thereafter in 1935 
Stapleton described the Countess Amhersty collection of 
Assamese coins.“ A gold coin of Gaurinath Simha was 
brought to light in 1956^ and lately Karim has published 
an interesting coin of this scries.* 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that through trade, coins 
of other countries hail been coming to Lidia during this period 
also : and hoards of these coins are occasionally found. But 
unfortunately little attention is paid to them. So far as we are 
aware, only one hoard of such coins, which was found in 1882 
in Bhroach and included the coins of Genoa, Venice, Egypt, 
Armenia and Persia, was published by O. Codrington.* 
Later, an Abbassid coin discovered during excavations at 
Paharpur was noticed by K. N. Dikshit.^*’ Venician gold 
coins were found recently along with the coins of Gujarat 
Sultans but they have been ignored.^^ 

To sum up the above resume, it would not be wrong to 
ysa that whatever work has been done so far in the Medieval 
Indian numismatography, it is primarily confined to the bringing 
of coins into light. Little has b.en done to present them in 
the form of the source material for history. Most likely for 
this reason, the historians never took interest in this subject and 
the interest, in the absence of private coin collectors, is fading 
day by day and hardly any new generation of numismatists 
is coming up to take up further work in this branch. It is 
therefore essential that we should pause for a while and 
assess the value of all the numismatic m.iterial that we have 
before us as material for h'story, and focus the attention 
of historians to their importance. Once the histoiians realise 
the value of the coins for their study, the medieval Indian 
numismatics is bound to take new turn. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY 
( SOUTH INDIAN COINAGE ) 

P. L. GUPTA 

The South Indian numisniatograpliy begins with W. 
Elliot, who published two papers in 1858 under the title 
“Numismatic Gleanings”.^ In the first paper, he described 
112 coins, which included Punch-marked coins and the coins 
of the Sdtavahanas along with a few coins, which are now 
included under South Iiulian. Coinage- In the second paper, 
he described tlie Puri-Kushani coins of Orissa and coins 
bearing the figure of boar and attributed them to the 
Clialukya dynasty. In 1883, G. Bidie described in a paper, 
which was later published in the foim of a pamphlet, 
the coins called Pagoda or Vaialui.^ Me classified them into 
twelve varieties, as Buddhist, Chalukya, Nolambavadi, 
Gajapati, Lingayat, Vijayaaogar, Gandikota, Chitaldoorg, 
Travancorc, E. I. Co., Adoni ami Mysore. R. H. C. Tufnell, 
in 1885, wrote a paper desciibing .35 Fanams of his own 
collection, which were issued from Mysoic, Calicut, Madura 
etc.* The same year, he wiote an impoitaiit paper under 
the title to Coin-coil' cton in South India.* This 

was republished in book form in 1889. It is more or less 
a resume of the South Indian numismalography till then. 
While this paper was still in press in . 1886, W .,Edliot came 
out with his book C oim of ^Sou thern India where he brought 
together in one place" ainTs” infoTmation about the South 
Indian coins. This book still holds the field as the main 
source of our knowledge about this coinage, though it 
has become obmlete in many respects. In 1882, J. Gibbs 
published .1 Runatanki' and later submitted a paper on 
the Kanatankis, where he described 13 of them and suggested 
that they were issued by the Svamis of different temples of 
South India for the worship of the gods in their respective 
shrines '' The other paper on South Indian coinage was 
published in 1887-88 by J, E. Tracy under the title Pandyan 
Coim, wheie he described 15 cop[)cr coins found in Madura 
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district.^ A booklet entitled Coins of Tinnevelly by E. Loveu- 
thol is another important contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the South Indian numismatography. 

During the twentieth century, the South Indian numis¬ 
matography drew the attention of Indian numismatists ; yet 
not much has been done in this direction. R. S. R. Ayangar, 
is one, who took up the South Indian numismatography 
seriously in the twenties and contributed nine papers’ in which 
he described the coins of some of the South Indian dynasties, 
e. g , the Cholas, Chahikyas, Yadavas and Vijayanagar. 
Most of these papers deal with the coins found as treasure 
trove and furnish interesting information. Towards the end 
of the twenties and in the years of thirtees, M. H. Krishna 
published nine papers,^ where he dealt e.xhaustivcly with the 
coins of the Hoyasalas, Western and Eastern Chalukyas, 
Cholas. Pandyas, Western Gahgas, Pallavas, and the 
Vijayanagar. These papers, originally forming part of 
the author’s thesis submitted to the London University, 
serve as a corpus, though they leave much to be desired. 
Then we have T. Dcsikachari, who worked for the South 
Indian numismatics, and brought out three important 
books based on the coins in his own and his friends’ collec¬ 
tions. They are: (i) South Indian Epigraphy and Numis¬ 
matics, published in 1916;^ (2) South Indian Coins, published 
in 1933’ and (J) Eravidian Coins —The Pandyas and Cholas and 
Their Coinage.^ These books contain much useful material 
but, unfortunately, they are little known. 

Besides these numismatists, there are a number of other 
scholars, who have written about the South Indian coinage, 
but their contributions are mostly confined to one or two 
articles and are meant just to bring out a few unpublished 
coins. D. R. Bhandarkar brought to light the coins of Jagadek- 
kamalla of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani.’ 
J. F. Fleet described six coins of the Eastern Chalukya kings 
Saktivarman and Raja Raja II.® R. Sreenivas brought to 
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light silver coins of Western Chalukyas and the coins of 
Visamasiddhi, the first king of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty.* 
N. L. Rao published the coins of Vira Kerala * A new type 
of Padmatafika, with the legend Sri LaksJnirna, are brought 
to light by G. H. Khare.® He has attributed these coins to 
LakshmI-Uevi, the chief queen of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 
A. S. Altekar has, however, expressed his opinion that these 
coins are the Padmatankas of Ramatanka variety and bear 
the name of Rainayana heroes instead of their effigies. M. G. 
Dikshit described the gold coins of the Kadainbas of Goa.^ 
He has also attributed some tiny coins to the Silaharas of 
Kolhapur.’'' The author of these lines has brought to light 
the gold coins of Barm Bhupahi®—a little known ruler, and 
also some tiny gold coins of a peculiar shape with Canarese 
legends Arasa Bhava, -truhi iVarltu, etc. and some tiny 
gold coins of unknown types and thinks them to be Chalu- 
kyan.'^ A. S. Altekai* and B. N. NatlP have written on the 
Yadava coins; but by far, Vijayanagar coins have engaged 
the attention of a larger number of scholars viz. E. Hulztch,*® 
H. Heras,** C. H. Biddulph,'" V. V. Mirashi,*' K. D. 
Swaminathan.“ Kakaliya coins have recently come into 
prominence. S. T. S. Gopalachari,*" after surveying all that 
had been said about the Kakatiya coins, expressed his opinion 
that no coin can be positively asciibed to Kakatiya dynasty. 
D. C. Siicar has discus.scd the copper coins, which were 
published by Dinkur Rao as the coins of Rashtrakuta king 
Kaikka II,"’ and ascribed them to Rudradeva of Kakatiya 
dynasty.*^ A similar coin has also been published 
by I. Madhavaii*’ and S. Ramayya as Kakatiya coins."* 
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J. G. Da Cunha has attempted to trace out the history of 
Fanams and their varieties.^ 

A systematic study of this branch of Indian numismatics 
is most essential; but unfortunately, hardly any scholar 
seems to be coming to this field. 


1. JAUB, II. p. 155. 



A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY 

(Coinage from the Decline of the Mughal Empire to 1947) 

P. L. GUPTA 

The influence of the Muglnils began to decline during 
the last days of Aurangzeb, when the Maiathas rose to 
power, the Eiiropeau Trading Companies began to exert 
their influence in the [)olitical life of India and the governors 
and the administrators began to take more and more liberty. 
All these growing powers, soon began to mint their own coins, 
without any authority from the Mughal Government at the 
centre. Yet, in their earlier stages, each new power preferred 
to strike coins in the name of the regnant emperor and imitate 
the royal issue. Most of the coins thus issued appear to be 
similar to the Imperial Mughal coins. 

The early numismatists took all these coins upto the 
time of Shah Alam II as Mughal issues; they felt doubts only 
about some coins issued in the name of Shah Alam II. To 
these coins S. Lane-Poole gave some attention and realised 
that a large number of them were the issues of the quasi¬ 
independent States; but he thought it proper to include all 
those coins in his Cat.doijuc of the Mui/hal Coins in the British 
Musexim which showed the emperor’s name and on which 
the date tallied wdth his reign.^ However, he did not follow 
this in the case of the coins issued from the Banaras Mint. 
H. Nelson Wright also followed the same piinciple in his 
Mughal Calalogue with this modification that he e.xcluded 
those coins which he thought to be the issues of East 
India Company. 

The matter was discussed by the Coin Conference held 
at Allahabad in December 1910. There, R. B. Whitehead 
suggested that those coins should be classed as Imperial 
issues which conform to the following criteria : 

(a) They should be of the Imperial type and bear legible 
inscriptions; 

(b) They should have legible mints and their regnal and 
Hijri dates should be in accord ; 

(c) Local mint marks, devices and symbols should be 
absent, 
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It was also pointed out that there are other features 
also which should be scrutinised. Thus, if the fabric 
and workmanship of a coin were clumsy and crude, it would 
be an evidence of non-imperial origin. A coin with a collar, 
rim or milled edge may with confidence be assigned to the 
East India Company. Inquiries should also be made whether 
history supplies corroborative evidence of a Mughal emperor 
having exercised direct control over the locality from which 
the coin was issued. 

But then, it was pointed out, a decision on these lines 
would mean that each coin be taken on its merit; and 
in the end the numismatists would probably differ in 
their opinions. So, it would be impossible to reconcile 
individual preference even if it were possible in every case to 
obtain the requisite information. The Conference therefore 
decided that all those coins that bear the names of the Mughal 
emperors and were struck upto and including the year 1218 
A. H. (1803 A. D.)—the date of the British occupation of the 
capital Delhi, should be included in Mughal Catalogues. It 
was further decided that as this date is close to the end 
of the reign of Shah .Ylam II and as many issues bearing 
the name of this emperor proceed unchanged till the end 
of his reign, they should be regarded as Mughal during the 
period intervening between the year 1805 .-V.D. and the date 
of the death of Shah Alam If Only those coins of Muhammad 
Akbar and Bahadur Shah II should bo deemed Mughal, which 
were struck at Shahjahaiiabad.” 

This decision of the Coin Committee has since been 
honoured by the numismatists and they took as Imperial 
issues even those coins that could easily be detected as non- 
Impeiiul Mughal issues and identified with some local issuing 
authoiity. As a ics'.’.lt, the numismatists and coin-collectors 
interested in modern Indian coins showed their indifftience 
towards these issues, and failed to iccoguise their independent 
status. For this veiy reason, even the post-Shah Alam II 
coins did not find proper attention; and thus much informa¬ 
tion that could have been easily available is now almost lost. 
R. G. Gyani tried to draw the attention to this neglected' 
state by presenting a paper before the All-India Oriental 
Conference, where he pointed out the; non-imperial nature 
of most of the mints issuing coins in Shah Alain’s name. 
But unfortunately only the summary of the paper appeared 
in the Report of the Confeience^ and the paper did not find 
any publicity. So, a great majority of coins, in this manner, 
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are being taken as Mughal and no attempt is made 
to study them in their proper set-up and build up a sound 
history of the non-Mughal coinage. A welcome effort in this 
direction has been recently made by C. H. Biddulph, who has 
tried to distinguish the coins of the English, French and 
the Karnatak Nawabs from those of the Mughals, issued in 
the South.* Similar attempts are necessary to deal with the 
coins of almost all the so-called mints of the Mughals. 

Our source of information about the local coinage, that 
cropped up wiHi the gradual fall of the Mughals, till the 
publication of the fourth volume of the Catalogue of the Coins 
in Indian Museum in 1928, had chiefly been “The Useful 
Table” published by J. Princep in 1834,* where he gave some 
information about the local coins then current. In between 
this period, we have a laudable attempt by W.H. Valentine. 
In 1914, he proposed to bring at one place all that he knew 
about the copper coins of India, published and unpublished. 
In two volumes, thus, came the coins of Bengal, U.P. and 
the Punjab. He intended to bring out the coins of Bombay, 
Rajputana, Central India, Madras and South India in 
subsequent volumes, but he could not. In the two published 
ones, he has desci ibed the copper coins beginning with the 
Early Sultanate period dow.i to his own time. Thus it is a 
mine of information on the copper coinage and a valuable 
source for the study of the modern coins, which are nowhere 
else described. 

We do not, however, say that altogether no other 
work has been done in the field ; what we mean to stress 
is that what has been done is too little. Such sporadic 
works may he reviewed by dividing them into four sections 
or groups : (i) issues of those units that were known as 
native States duiing the British period, e.xcluding Punjab; 

(ii) issues of the Uunanis, who occupied Punjab after 
snatching it from the Mughals and their successor Sikhs; 

(iii) issues of the Nawabs of the Awadh ; and (iv) coins of 
the European Trading Companies and the British administra¬ 
tion in India. 

Reviewing the first group, it would not be out of place 
to point out that acco.ding to an India Office list of 1917, 
there were about a hundred native States, and nearly all of 
them claimed the right of striking their own coins, when 
they adhered to the British administration. So, the numis- 
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matography of this period lies in the study of the coinage 
of no less than one hundred States, which were issuing 
coins from the time of one or the other Mughal ruler. 
During the eaily British period, the right of minting coins 
was conceded only to thirty-four States, who could vindicate 
their claim. In 1876, the India Government passed an Act 
by which they offered to strike, free of chaige, coins for the 
native States, if the metal was supplied for the purpose 
to the Government Mints. But out of thirty-four States, 
only Alwar and Bikaner accepted the conditions of the 
Act before its expiry in 1893. The privilege of coining 
was consequently withdrawn Bern rr.ost of the States. It 
were only Hyderabad, Udaipur, Jaipur, Tonk, Orchha and 
Travancorc, who iseued their coins in silver and copper; 
Cutch, Jaisalmer and Kishangaih issued in silver only, and 
Gwalior, Ratlam and Baioda only in copper. 

Modern issues of these States, find mention in some 
way or the other, in the catalogues, dealing with modern 
coins; but there too, they are seldom fully described. 
So far as we are aware, it is only Cutch, whose modern 
coins ate fully published in a small book entitled The Modern 
Coinage (f Cutch, by Wiilian L. Clark.' Earlier coins of 
Cutch at'.d Kathiitwar were described by O. Codrington in 
two papers t''' in one he described 21 coins and in the other 
2/coins, giving short history of lire dynasty and the types 
of coins issued by emriorrs rrtlers. A few coins of Poabunder 
and Kadhanpur were published by D. L. Mankad from the 
Watson Museum'^ G. P. Taylor published an interesting 
article about Ilatkesvara Koris of junagarh.^ He also 
brought to light the coinage of the last si.x Baroda rulers, 
Anand Rao, Sayaji Rao II, Garrapat Rao, Khande Rao, Malhar 
Rao and Sayaji Rao III.’ Some unpubbsheel coins cf all 
these ttriers were later brought to light by R G. Gyani.® 
Recently, B. L. Mankad discovered the coins of Manaji in 
the Baroda Museum ’’ R G. Gyani surveyed the coinage 
of the Nizams of Hyderabad and published 15 typical coins 
of the dynasty.** Thereafter, Hurmuz Kaus, P. S. Tarapore 
and Dinkar Rao published some coins which were not 
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noticed earlierd The South Indian coins formed the subject 
of a paper by R. P. Jackson,^ who also published a paper 
on Carnatic coins'^ The coinage of Mysore has received the 
attention of a number of scholars. H. P. Hawks published 
a book entitled Coins of Mysore as early as 1856. R. H. C. 
Tufnell mentioned them in his Hints to Coin Collectors in 
Southern India. In 1888, E. Thurston published the Catalogue 
of the Mysore Coins in the 3Iadras Museum. In 1909, R. P. 
Jackson wrote an aiticle ‘Coin Collection Mysore’.'* Then 
ill 1921, J. R. Henderson brought out a Monograph entitled 
The Coins of Haider Ali and Tipii Sultan.^' In 1957, P. B. 
Ramachandra Rao brought out a booklet entitled The Story 
of the Indian Coinage,^ three of the five chapters of which 
are dc\’oted to the discussion of the coinage of Mysore. 
The appendices also relate to Mysore coinage. Lately, 
C H. Biddulph has discussed some of the Mysore coins.^ 
Coinage of Janjira is the subject of one of the papers by 
G. S. Gyaiii.* 

Coming to Central India, we have a paper from G. S. 
Gyani on some coins of the Sindhias of Gwalior.** The 
coins of Uewas are described by H. N. Wright In a 
small note, H. V. Trivedi has mentioned a copper pattern 
of three anna coin.'* R. Burn has described and illustrated 
seven silver coins of Bajaranggaih.'** 

W. W. Webb described the coins of Mewar, Partabgarh, 
Dungarpur, B iiisawra, Mai war, Bikaner, Kishangarh, Jaipur, 
Bundi, Kotali, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, .Alwar, Karauli, 
Bh'iratpm and Dliol[nir in a book entitled The Currencies of 
liijputani, which was published in IS'G. Though the book 
Was not wiitteii fiom a numismatist's point of view, it 
serves the purpose well and is the only book on the subject to 
hjl[) the coiii-colleclois. small book entitled Coins of Marioar 
was com[)ile I by 15 N. Reu in 1946 and is a ino lei on 
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which the coinage of native States may be brought together. 
Besides these, we have only three articles, which describe 
some stray coins of some of the native States of Rajasthan. 
R. M. Antani described the coins of Jhalawar, Jaipur, and 
Jodhpur mints in 1927;’ thereafter P. Thorburn published 
the coins of Dholpur, Bundi, Jodhpur and Manipur.* The 
third note was written by W. Vost, who referred to the coins 
of Jhalawar.’ 

The coins of the Durrani rulers of the Punjab were first 
described by M. Longworlh Dames in two papers ;* then C. J. 
Rodgers described the coins of Ahmad Shah Durrani.’ His 
Catalogue of the Punjab Museum records a number of coins 
of the rulers of this dynasty. Thereafter, Whitehead published 
a paper in 1908, where he desciibed some new and interesting 
gold and silver issties of the Durranis, from the Bbawalpur 
State Toshakhana.*' In 1935, he published his most important 
work on the Durrani coinage i.e. the third volume of the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the runjab Museum, where not only 
he described the coins in the Punjab Museum but also 
those from other sources. In an introduction, he discussed 
the history of the dynasty and the problems of their coinage. 
Soon after, he had an occassion to see the collections of the 
American Numismatic Society and of P. Thorburn, and he put 
together in a paper’ those coins that he found interesting 
and worthy of notice. Before the publication of Whitehead’s 
Catalogue, the only paper that was ever written after 1908 
was one from Jngat Prasad, who described in 1915 a gold coin 
of Taimur Shah of Bhakkhr mint, which was not known 
till then.® Even after the publication of the Catalogue, not 
much has come out. Wc have a paper from M. K Thakore, 
where he has discussed the .Ahmadabad coins of Nadir Shah 
from Ahmadabad mint on the evidence of Mirat i-.Ahmadi.” 
The author of these lines contributed a paper, where he has 
described 19 gold coins issued by Ahmad Shah, Taimur Shah 
and Mahmud Shah.’® Some of the coins of Mahmud Shah 
are quite unknown in earlier works. 
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The coinage oi the Sikhs, who moie or less succeeded the 
Durranis in the Punjab, was described earliest by C J. 
Rodgers in 1S81, where after a brief political history of the 
Sikhs, their coin legends and mints are described^ There¬ 
after, in another paper he described the coins of Ranjit Deo, 
the king of Jammu." \V. Irvine wrote about the Patiala 
coins in 18dS.'^ Lastly we have a pajer from R. C. Temple 
on the coins of modem native Chiefs of the Punjab, where 
he has elealt with the coins of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kaithal, 
and Malerkotla.^ That is all we have till now on the coinage 
of the Punjab. 

The coinage of Awadh does not seem to have attracted 
the numismatists of nineteenth century. The only notice in 
that peiiod is iibout the commemorative medal of Ghaziuddin 
Haider by H. H. Wilsoii in 1842.’’ Thereafter two other 
notes were subscribjd on this medal; one by H. N. Wright 
in PJOd® and the other by R. Burn in 1941.^ The coinage 
of the Awadh rulers finds mention first only in 1912, when 
C. J. Brown wrote a paper about it and described in detail 
the legends and types of the coins issued by various rulers 
of this kingdom.'* Prayag Uayal in 1935 brought out the 
Catalogue of the AwU'lh Coins in the Lucknow Museum, which 
is the only exhaustive work on the subject and serves as 
reference. On the basis of his studies of the Lucknow 
Museum coins, he published about the same time a sepa¬ 
rate note on some unpublished marks.® After that we have 
only two notes on this coin.igc, both written in 194J. In 
one, K C. Nigam has drawii attention to the fact that 
Ghaziuddin Haider had issued three varieties of coins in 
1234 A.11. and has discussed their order of issue and the 
histoiical implications.'® In the othei paper, V. S. Agrawala 
has desci ibed a hoard of Awadh coins found in Sultanpur 
district." It contained four vaiieties of this coinage. The 
author has drawn the attention to their being issues of 
different authorities. 
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Now Coining to tlie coinage of the European Trading 
Companies, who in course of time wielded power in some part 
or the other and issued their own coins, we face the same 
difficulty. Not much attention has been given even to these 
coins. In case of the coinage of the French and the Dutch, 
hardly anything has been written in this country. We find 
only a chapter about each of these in Desikachari’s book 
South Iiidivi Coins. In Europe also we have not much 
literature. Indo-French coins have found attention only of 
E. Zay, in his book TlUtoir^ Mtiietaire ths Colonies Francaise, 
which was publisheiJ in 1.S92. Recently, C H. Biddulph 
has published a paper on a coin of Shah Jahan III of Surat 
mint dated in his first regiial ye ir. It is countennarked with 
letters C.F, within an ov.il. The author believes that the 
letters stand for Colonks Franenisc* and it was counlerstruck 
by the French authorities.^ .\s regards the Dutch coinage, 
our source of information is solely confined to a book published 
only in 195 5 by C. Scholtcn, entitled The Coins of the Dutch 
Overseas Territories. This was earlier published in 1950 in 
Dutch. The book deals, in its chapter X, with the coins of 
the Dutch United East India Company in India and Ceylon 
and describes the coins issued from Fulicatc, Nagapatem, 
Masulipatem, Pondicherry, Cochin, Tuticorin and Ceylon. 
Recently, C. H. Biddulph his published some counlerstruck 
coins ot the Dutch East India Company and their blockages.* 

The Danish coins of Indi.i, which were issued from a 
little known small territory of Trunejnebar, has got compa¬ 
ratively more attention fiom the nuinisiuatists. In India, 
Desikachari and Rangachari jointly contributed a paper 
on this coinage first in 1 'j 8S-59'^ and then again in 1696^. 
They have also included a chapter on this coinage in their 
book South Indian Coins, in 1891, E. Hultzsch wrote a paper 
about the Indo-Danish coins and described 32 of them.’’ 
Later, in 1934, II. Htras describetl some coins of this series 
with all relevent information.® Amongst the European 
publications, the Indian numismatists seem to be aware only of 
the Sale-Catalogue of the collection of H. T. Grogan, which 
has described the Indo-Danish coins of the collection with 
two plates. But there is another book on the subject entitled 
Tankehar Monter by Vilhelm Bergsoe. Latest work on the 

1. JUS I, XX, p. S3. 
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5. 7.4, XXII, p. 116. 

6. JSrS, XLV, p. 79. 
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subject is a book entitled the same as above by J. C. Holm 
which was published in 1956 Irom Copenhagen. 

As regards the Indo-Portugucse coins, the earliest attempt 
was made by J. G. Da Cunha, who contributed four articles 
under the title “Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese 
Numismatics.”^ In 1S60, A. C, Teixeira de Aragao wrote 
about the Indo-Porluguese coinage in the Dcsari/'tiao giral e 
hiitoria Jus moi dis eunliuJiis en mmo dos Reis, Regentes e 
Govtrnadores da PoHugal, volume 111, published from 
Libson. Then 1*'. Thurston published - a catalogue of the 
coins of Madias Goveuimcnt Museum in 189 4, where he 
included Indo-Portuguesc coins along with the Roman and 
Ceylon coins. But this is no more than a list. An exhaustive 
woik on the subject was published in 1901 by Manul 
Joakuim do Compos under the title Numismatiea Indo- 
Portugwst. Thereafter, we have a valuable series of articles 
from H. T. Grogan on the silver and gold coins of Goa and 
the silver issues of Din in the Numismatic Circular (London). 
A paper on the silver issues of Diu mint was also published 
by B. A. Fernandes in 1941; but it contains nothing more 
than what Grogan had written in his paper. After this, nothing 
seems to have been done in the field either in India or in 
Portugal or anywhere else; for we find that the sale-catalogue 
of H. T. Grogan’s collection, published by Sbulmann 
in 1914, is even today looked as a source of information on the 
Indo-Portugucse coins and is in .‘'o much demand that the 
auctioneers of that collection thought it worthwhile to reprint 
the portion of the siile-catalogue lelaling to Indo-Portuguese 
coins only a few years back. However, it seems that the 
new generation of the numi.smutists in Portugal has begun to 
take interest in their colonial coin,'. Wc find now and then 
small notes on the Indo-Pcrtugncsc coins in the Nummus, a 
Portuguese Journal of Numrsm.itics, from the pen of Joaquim 
Fronteira. But how much work in the field has been done 
in Portugal cannot be estimated as information about them 
is lacking in India. It is necessary that a survey be made 
in this direction and a hand-book of Indo-Portuguese 
numismatics be published to arouse interest in the subject 
in India. 

Earliest available notice of the coinage of the British, 
issued in India, is from the pen of E. Thomas.* He 
contributed a paper in 1882 on the coinage of the East 
India Company of Bombay under the Charters of Charles 11.® 


1. JBBRAS, XIV, p. 267 ; 402 ; XV, p. 169 ; XVI. p. 17. 
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The same paper with some elaboration was republished next 
year.^ Then we have the most informative work on the 
subject from the pen of E. Thurston, who published in 1889 
the History of the Coinage of the Territories of the East India 
Company in the Jndini Peninsula. This is based on the records 
that were then available with the Madras mint. Later he 
published an article entitled “Note on the history of the East 
India Co. Coinage from 1753 to 1853 ’ based on the records 
available with the Calcutta mint.- A similar work on the 
basis of the records in the Bombay mint, would have been 
eqirally valuable. Thurston dcsrred of such work being 
published ; but so far rrothing has conre out. The author of 
these lines tried to firrd out if any old records are still 
available with the Bombay mint, birt was tlisappointed to 
know that there was hardly airy. 

In 1889, ] Atkins brought out a big vohrms entitled Coins 
and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonls of British Empire. Here 
with a brief iirtroductioa, ho Iras listed all tiro coins that he 
knew of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and it is a valuable 
reference work. In 1399, A. Wcstcott published two papers 
on the copper coins of Madras presidency,® which give valu¬ 
able information, but mrrch of their utility is lost as the 
coins are not illustrated. 

Thereafter, we have only a few articles on the Indo- 
British coins, that were published at long intervals, in 1903, 
J. M. C. Johnston coitributcd a paper entitled “Coinage of 
the East India Company”, showing the distinctions between 
the coins issued bj- 1£. I Co., and the Mughal and local 
authorities.* He aLo described various coins issued from 
Murshidabad, Banaras, F.irukliabad, Surat and Masulipatam. 
Then in 1912, E. \’. Zanibaur contributed a small note on a 
coin, which he consideicd the earliest British issue of Murshi¬ 
dabad mint''’ Ill 1921, C E. Kotwal brought to notice a 
half rupee of Charles 11 of Bomb.iy.* Then for about thirty 
years, we hear nothing about the Indo-English coins from 
the pen of numismatists. In 1919, we find again a note from 
S. C. Upadhyaya on the Copper coins of Bombay Mint 
(16 ‘j 9-1677).’ In 19:5, K. R Vijayaraghavan wrote a note 
on the Old Star Pagodas of .Madras and from documents, tried 

1. HC. 1883, p. -’,0. 
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to notice the probable dates of their issue.* During the 
years 1956-5S, li. Wodak wrote three interesting and infor¬ 
mative articles. One related to the Bale Marks of the East 
India Company that is found on the coins f the second 
dealt with the rupees dated 1862,® which were issued over a 
number of years and have some distinguishing dots for the 
different years of their issue ; and the third describes those 
coins which Jarnts I’rir.cei) has issued on behalf of the East 
India Comfiany ftotrr Phulta tninlb A small note on the 
modern Inelian morretary system was contributed by H. A. 
Calm in German " Then we have the irrteresting article of 
C. H. Biddulph, pnblisheil in nhete he has analysed 

the coins of various rnirrts of the sotrth and attempted to 
distirrgirish from amongst them those that were issued by the 
East India Cotrtpari}'. Frerrch and the Nawabs of Arcot. In 
1960, we ha\e Ironr him arr ioterestirrg note, in which he 
has brought to light some copper coins that were issued by 
the British at Kandahar.* Some silver coins of the Mughal 
pattenr issued by the Errst Irtdia Company frcnr Bombay 
in the name of the British sovereign King William III and 
Queen may have been descnbed by the arrthor of this rrote.® 

The Indo-British coins that were being issued after 
1835, from year to year, from the rniirts at Madras, Calcutta 
and Bombiry, had bectt regularly announced in small notes 
in the cohtrnns of Numhniatic (.’Aroare/e and furnish at limes 
very useful information. These coins are also found briefly 
noticed in the Catalogues and books that are published for 
the use of coin-collectors by varimis jurblishers and coin- 
dealers. Birl recently, two good books, one by H. W. Linec-tr 
entitled British C<.m)noniVialth Coins ar.d the other by L.V.W. 
Wr ight entitled Culonijl and CominottimiUh Coins, have come 
out, which coirtain some u.-.eful nratcrial about the modern 
Indian corns. 

Some of the l.ngbsh issi es of India, were counter mar ked 
by other authorities for currerrey in their own territories. 
Such coins are also inttrcsting frcnr the point of view of 
Indian mirr.isrnatics; birt it seems nothing has been done 
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in this direction. Recently, two papers, touching this branch 
of numismatics, have come out. One, written by F. Prid- 
more, was published in 1959.* It refers to certain silver 
rupees and quarter rupees of Madras, which were counter- 
marked for use in Ceylon. The other paper is by the 
author of this note and refers to a countermarked coin of 
Queen Victoria.* 

Patterns of coins, that are prepared by the mints for 
final selection of an issue, rarely come to the notice of the 
numismatists and coin-collcctors. Yet, they are valuable 
material for a numismatist. Unfortunately, no attention 
has been paid in this direction. Recently, H. Linecar 
published a paper on some Indian patterns, which were 
prepared during last tweaty-fivc or thirty years."* 

Coin-weights are another sub-bianch of numismatics. 
They have recently found the attention of C. H. Biddulph, 
who has published two notes on them.* 

Lastly, in a paper, this author has dealt with the anti¬ 
quity of tbe coin Anna.'* 

On the whole, what has been done in the field of 
modern Indian numismatography, is far from satisfactory. 
It is necessary that the Government of India and their 
mints should take an active interest in enlivening the interest 
in modern Indian numismatics by publishing adequate 
informations about their issues and activities. National 
archives should also take steps to release the interesting 
material on the coinage and currency of this country, that 
is now lying buried in the files deposited in it. At the same 
time, it is also essential that the museums and the coin¬ 
collectors should come forward and bring to light the 
material they have in their collection. 
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INDO-BRITISH COINS SINCE 1835 

A. N. LAHIRI 

The epoch-making reform of the British Indian coinage 
took place in 1835 on the recommendation of James Prinsep,^ 
the father of Indian palaeography and numismatics. Weight, 
size and fineness of the coins of all metals and denominations 
were standardized’ in that year. The tola of 180 grains 
became the standard unit of weight for coining and other 
purposes. Thus, the mohar in gold, the rupee in silver 
and the quarter-anna in copper were all struck in a uniform 
weight-standard. The types, of course, were different on 
coins of different metals.^ 

We propose in this paper to make a somewhat detailed 
chronological study of 112 years’ minting activities in India 
from the days of King William IV to those of King George VI, 
•or precisely from 1835 to 1947, the year of Indian Independ¬ 
ence. During these years, the rupee, India’s standard 
monetary unit, gained an international popularity, so much 
so that rupee coins had been (and are being) struck in 
•places far away from India.’ 


1. James Pruisep (1799-1840,', earlier the Master of the 
Benares Mint, was then the Assay Master of the Calcutta 
Mint. He was also the Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and started the world-famous joarnal of the 
Society. He made a pioneer and the first scientific study 
of Indian coins, both ancient and modern. He has become 
immortal by deciphering most of the letters of the Brahnii 
and KharoshthI alphabets. 

2. Previously theie were numerous series of coins of 
different weights, sizes and fineness, the position 
being chaotic. 

3. “...So as to fully distinguish tliem from one another, 
and prevent fraud and imposition by gilding or silvering”. 
— JASB, 1893, p. 82. Cf. List of Coins (Appendix) : 
Types Nos. 1,3 and 6. Henceforth Type numbers will 
be given in bracklets. 

4. See the antho_r’s paper. ‘ Rupee Coins Abroad”, JNSI, 
XIX, pp. 39-70 and Plates V-VI. Rupee coins with the 
lower denominations were fand are still in some cases) 
struck in .\fghanistan, Burma, German East Africa, 
Italian Somaliland, Java, Mauritius, Mombasa, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Portuguese India, Seychilles and Tibet, 
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William IV (1765-1837) 

William IV was the third son of King George III. He 
ascended the throne of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland on 26 June 1830 in succession to his brother 
George IV. He had very little to do with the actual govern¬ 
ment of Indian territories, the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company exercising real power. Coins in India 
were, of course, struck in the name of King William IV, 
under the auspices of the East India Company. It was, 
however, during the reign of W'illiam IV that the Indian 
curiency saw its most remarkable leform. King William IV 
died on 20 June 1837. 

Coins were minted in the three usual metals—gold, 
silver and copper. The denominations were: the double 
and single mohars in gold, the full, half and quarter rupee 
in silver, and the half, quarter and one-twelfth anna piece 
in copper. Gold and silver coins of all denominations had 
straight milling, while the copper pieces were unmilled.* 
Coins of all metals bore the date 1835, though struck between 
the years 1835 and 1839.* 

There were different designs for coins of different metals. 
While the obverse of both gold and silver coins bore the 
‘effigy of the king,’ that of the copper coins depicted the 
Company’s ‘Coat-of-.-\rms’; on the other hand, the reverse 
of the gold coins had the figure of ‘lion’ and that of both 
silver and copper coins bore a ‘laurel wreath.’^ 

The head of the king is depicted as facing right in 
consonance with the British custom, according to which the 
royal effigy on coins changes sides with each reign.* The 
royal head does net wear a crown, again in conformity with 

1. Straight milling seems to have been introduced in the 
Company's Muslim-type gold and silver coins in about 
1818. See S. Lane-Poole, BMQ {Mughal Corns), p ciii. 

2. The same dies, with the date 1835 unaltered, were used 
for striking coins until 1840, when the dies with the 
date 1840 replaced them. 

3. Composed of two clusters interlaced at the bottom. 

4. Thus, while the head of William IV is to the right, that 
of Victoria is to the left, and so on. There is, however, 
nothing abnormal in the apparent anomaly in the depiction 
of the bust of George VI which faces lejt like that of 
George V; this is because of the fact he was preceded by 
Edward VII, whose coins, if struck, would bear the bust 
facing right. 
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the custom then prevailing in the realms of the British 
Empire.* 

The Company’s Coat-of-Arms, as seen on the obverse 
of copper coins, consisted of (as on the previous Bombay and 
Madras copper issues]’ a crossed shield with two supporting 
lions on the left and right and a crestdion on the top, flanked 
by two Union Jacks ; a scroll placed below the shield bore 
the Company’s motto in Latin— ALSP : keg : sen : ANG.’ 

The reverse of the gold coins bore the figure of the 
Lion, ‘an appropriate type of sovereignty’, ‘completely loca¬ 
lised by the ever-flourishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient 
tasteful emblem of perpetuity.'* The reverse of the silver 
and Copper coins had in the centre the value of the respective 
denominations in English and Persian, encircled by a ‘laurel 
wreath’ above which was the legend: EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Gold and silver coins bore on the obverse the king’s 
name and epithet : wiLt.iAM mi, king. Copper coins (begin 
without the royal portrait) did not bear his name. 


Victoria (1819-1901) 

Daughter of the Duke of Kent, \ ictoria came to the 
throne on 20 June 1837 on the death of her uncle William 
IV, and was ciowncd in the following year. Three series of 
coins were minted in India during her long reign of about 
64 years."’ Queen Victotia died on 22 January 1901. 


1. Upto the time of William IV, neither the coins of Great 
Britain nor those of any of the British colonies bore the 
‘crowned bast’ of the issuing monarch. Colonial coins 
began to bear tne crowned eihgies ol the British sovereigns 
from the time of Victoria. But, of the coins of Great 
Britain, a few issrres aloite of Victoria perhaps sliow the 
royal efligy as 'crowired'; these are the coins of the Gothic 
style and those struck to commemorate V’ictor la’s Jubilee. 

2. This Coat of-.Anus seems to have been first used On the 
Bombay issrres of lb04. 

3. Ausuk.io REGIS Er se.'.atus anglie (Auspicious Reign 
and English Senate or Council). 

4. These are the actual wordings of James Prinsep who 

recommended the Lion-arrd-Palm type. See JA8B 1893 
p. 78. ’ ' 

political power ceased on 1 November 
ISPS when Victoria was proclaimed ‘Queen of Great 
ntain arid the Colonics and the Government of India 
was Iraiisferred to the ‘Crown’, under a Council of State. 
But so far as the coins of India were concerned, they did 
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The First Series of Victoria’s coins (1840-1861)' were 
also issued under the auspices of the East India Company 
and followed the pattern of the William IV coinage. The 
types were : Bmt and Lion for gold, Bust and Wreath for 
silver and Coat-of-Arms and Wreath for copper. There were two 
varieties with regard to the depiction of the Queen’s head on 
both gold and silver coins. Coins of the first variety have 
a slightly broader flan and the Queen’s somewhat elongated 
head with the legend— VICTORIA queen —written con¬ 
tinuously, while of the second variety have the normal-sized 
flan and the Queen’s head designed by W. Wyan, the then 
artist of the Royal Mint, London, whose initials—‘W.W.’ 
in miscroscopic characters—they bear on the truncation of 
the Queen’s head, the legend being written in tw'o parts 
(VICTORIA to the left and ()UEEN to the right of the royal 
effigy). Of the First Series, there was no double-mohar, while 
an unmilled two-anna' coin in silver and a half piece* in 
copper were introduced in 1841 and 1853 respectively. 

Coins of the Second Series were struck from 1862 to 1876. 
Irrespective of metals, they all bear on the obverse the Queen’s 
‘Crowned bust’ with the legend written in two parts— 
VICTORIA to the left and QUEEN to the right. The reverse 
designs of the coins of all metals also changed. The name 
of the EAST INDIA COMt'ANY disappeared from the reverse, 
and instead the name of the issuing country, viz. INDIA, was 
introduced. The value and date were written in English 
alone' within newly designed floral wreaths. The floral 
design of gold and copper coins was similar, thoroughly distinct 
from that of the silver issues.'^ 

Two new denominations in gohl—the two-third and one- 
third mohars equivalent to 10 and 5 rupees respectively—were 


not at once indicate such a change; for the same dies 
prepared under the auspices of the East India Company 
and without effecting necessary change in date nere used 
for striking coins, until they were replaced by their 1862 
counterparts. 

1. They are accordingly known as 'Large Victoria’ pieces. 

2. These small silver Two-anna pieces were of plain edge 
like the Company’s gold and silver coins struck in 
1833 and 1834. 

3. This is the only coin struck under the auspices of the 
E.l.Co. not to bear the value in Persian. 

4. It seems, the use of Persian on coins was not favoured, 
hence the use of English alone. 

5. The floral wreaths were more of an artistic protioncud 
than of any representation of a botanical specimen. 
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introduced in 1870.^ But there was no change in the 
number of denominations either of silver or of copper issues. 

With regard to silver coins, there were two slight varia¬ 
tions in the design of the upper point of the floral wreath : 
one known as the ‘Calcutta design’ has a pointed leaf, while 
the other known as the ‘Bombay design’ has a round one.* 

There was an interesting rumour regarding certain 
microscopic dots seen on the rupee coins with the date 1862- 
occuring either ‘above the lower flower’ or ‘simultaneously 
above the lower flower and below the upper leaves’ of the 
reverse design.* It was believed that a master forger most 
meticulously minted a few lacs of rupees and put these dots 
as his private marks, each dot denoting each lac of coins he 
counterfeited 1^ It was naluially a scandalous rumour, and 
the position was ultimately cleared up in 1939. 

As a matter of fact, all these 1862 rupees were pro¬ 
ducts of the Government mints. Though bearing the date 
1862, they were minted between 1862 and 1873. The dots 
were the secret marks of the mints to denote the particular 
years of minting. Coins struck in 1862 itself did not bear, 
any dot, while for each subsequent year one dot was put. 
Thus, coins struck in 1863 bore one dot only, those struck 
in 1864 bore two dots, others produced in 1865 have three 
dots, and so on, until the number of dots became eleven for 
the coins of 1873. This curious but secret arrangement was 
evolved from the system of the ‘Sonat rupees’ (or rupees of 
years) from which the mints of Indian princes derived their 


1. The gold coins of the Seco id Series were struck in 
1870 only. 

2. Dies prepared from the matrices and punches sent from 
England for the 1862 silver rupee were not found 
suitable for technical reasons, So new dies were pre¬ 
pared at the Calcutta Mint closely imitating the English 
design, but with minute variation in the reverse floral 
wreath : the topmost leaf was made ‘pointed’ instead of 
■round'. The design w ith the‘pointed’leaf was adopted 
for the Calcutta Mint, and that with the ‘round’ leaf 
for the Bombay Mint. 

3. The lower flower generally bears one to ten dots. On 
some coins, however, three dots occur either above the 
lower flower, or two dots below the upper leaf and one 
dot above the low'cr flower, and on some other coins ten 
dots occur above the lower leaf and one dot below the 
upper flower. 

4. At least this is what 1 heard from my father in about 
1928. 
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profits. New rupees were apparently issued at a premium, 
whicli diminished annually for a few years and eventually 
became ‘Sonats’ (or of standard value).* Since 1874, how¬ 
ever, the arrangement of putting dots on rupee coins for 
denoting the actual year of mintage was discontinued.* 

The Third Series of Victoria’s coins started with her 
assumption of the epithet empress on 1 January 1877. 
Irrespective of metals, coins of this Series are exactly 
like their Second Series counterparts. The only change 
effected was with regard to the epithet, which was now 
EMPRESS ^instead of QUEEN). There was no change in the 
number of denominations of the coins of the respective metals. 
The full, two-third and one-third mohars in gold and the 
half anna in copper were discontinued after 1889’* and 1891 
respectively. 

Edward VII (1841-1901) 

Edward VII succeeded to the throne on 22 January 1901 
on the death of his mother Queen Victoria. His coronation 
originally planned for 26 June 1902 had to be postponed due 
to his sudden illness, but cve.itually took place on 9 August 
in the same year. He died on 6 May 1910. 

No gold coin was issued during his reign. There were 
four denominations in silver and three in copper or bronze.* 
But a coin in a new metal and of a new denomination was 

!• Cf, also C. J. Brown, Th; Coins of India, p 103, note 
1, regarding the fixation of Regnal years of Muslim-type 
coins issued by the East India Company ; “This was to 
stop speculation ou the part of money-changers, bankers 
and revenue collectons, who made a rebate on all rupees 
not of the current year.” It is therefore assumed that 
the Government of India coinage tended also to vary in 
value with the year appearing on the issue, and the 
system of secret .Mint signs was in consequence evolved 
to combat this evil. 

2. A dot as a mark of the Bombay Mint, however, has been 
used on later coins of all denominations. On different 
coins this dot occurs at different places. 

3. As a matter of fact, during the Third Series period 
(1877-1901), gold coins seem to have been struck only in 
1889. 

4. Bronze is composed mainly of copper and a slight 
admixture of tin and zinc. The composition varied at 
different times : (1) 95 per cent copper, 4 per cent tin, 
1 per cent zinc since 190') ; (2) 95 5 per cent copper, 
3 per cent tin 1.5 per cent zinc since May 1936 ; and (3j 
97 per cent copper, 0 5 per cent tin, 2'5 per cent zinc 
since January 1943. 
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introduced in 1907 ; it is tlie cupro-nickel 1-anna piece 

with scalloped edge.i composed of 75 per cent copper and 
25 per cent nickel. 

The obverse of the coins of Edward VII (with a single 
exception) bear his effigy which on silver and copper (or 
bronze) pieces is without a crown. Concerning this there are 
still some funny stories current. It is rumoured that due 
to some mischievous and obstinate acts on the part of young 
Edward 'then called Albert), Oueen Victoria denied him the 
right to wear a crown or stiike coins with his crowned 

effigy.’ But the inventors of such stories did not know 

that King Edwaul \'I[ actindly wore a crown like other 
sovereigns and that coins with his ‘crowned bust’ were 
minted not only in other Biitisli leiritoiics but also in India 
proper! The newly iutioduced cupronickel I-anna coins 
depicted Edward’s crowned bust on the obveise. 

The reason is not far to seek. All the dies for the 

silver and copper (or bronze) coins were executed prior to 
the coronation of Edward VII; hence the royal effigy on 
these coins is depicted as ‘uncrowned’. The Tudor Crown, 
however, is significantly depicted on silver coins as sur¬ 
mounting the reverse design consisting of the value, etc., 
flanked by floral clusteis leprc-sentative of the Indian Lotus. 
The case with the 1-anna cupro-nickel coins was different. 
Originally designed in 1905,’’ these coins were struck for 
ciiculation in l9i)7—long after the coronation; hence the 
effigy is crowned. As a matter of fact, a ‘Pattern’ rupee’ 
was actually designed in 1910, on the obveise of wdiich the 
bust of King Edw:ird VII is defected as wearing a crown, 
but due to the sudrlcn death of the king such coins were 
not put into circulation. 

However, the cupio nickel 1-anna piece, otherwise 
obscure,“ is interesting for luoic reasons than one. Besides 

1. Minor coins with scalloped edge have been issued in 
many countries viz. Cjpriis, Egypt, Iraq, Mauritius, Muscat 
and Oman, Pakistan. Seychilies, Turkey. The earliest 
is possibly the silver 3-bit piece of British Guiana, cut 
off from the 1796 3-guilder pieces. Indian 4-anna CN 
coins also have scalloped edge, 

2. Similar stories were current not only in the Northern 
patts of India, but also in the South. 

3. As known from ‘Pattern’ specimens. 

4. Specimen pieces not appioved for mass-scale production 
are called ‘Pattern’coins. 

5. Generally found in poor condition and with the legends 
rubbed oh, these Edward \ II l~anna coins are taken by 
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its above obverse characteristics, it introduced some new 
features for the reverse not only for itself but also for all 
subsequent cupro-nickel issues of different denominations^ 
The value was indicated by numerical symbol in English 
which was enclosed by a square scroll, while on the four 
sides of the scroll the same value was written in Persian,* 
Hindi, Bengali and Telugu. 

Edward VII assumed the epithets ‘KING AND emperor’, 
being the ‘King of Great Britain and Ireland’ and ‘Emperor 
of India’. 

George V (1865-1936) 

George V succeeded to the throne on 6 May 1910 on the 
death of his father Edward VII, and was proclaimed King 
after three days. He was crowned in London on 22 June 1911, 
and again in December the same year, when he visited 
India, another crowining ceremony was gone through at a 
Darbar at Delhi.® He died on 20 January 1936. 

Coins were struck in the name of George V from 1911 
to 1936. In gold, a special 15-rupee piece was issued only 
once in 1918.* Coins of the four denominations in silver 
were struck regularly from 1911 to 1917. The two anna 
piece was discontinued from 1918 and was replaced by a 
square cupro-nickel 2-anna bit. In 1919, the other two coins 
of lower denomination, viz. the quarter and half rupee pieces, 
were also sought to be replaced by their cupro nickel Tanna 
and 8-anna counterparts but the new cupro-nickel pieces 
were not so popular. While the former coin was minted for 
a period of three years, the latter was discontinued after the 
first year of mintage ; and both the quarter and half rupee 

laymen for the George V coins as being wrongly struck 
with the bust facing right (instead of left) ! 

1. This is true of all copper-nickel as well as nickel- 
bronze coins. 

2. Urdu replaced Persian from the time of George V. 

3. It is interesting to note that the thrones used by King 
George V and Queen Mary at the Delhi Durbar were cast 
in silver at the Calcutta Mint. 96,000 old rupees being 
melted for the purpose ! See iVuw. Suppl., XLllI, p. 21. 

4. For paying the price of wheat purchased from the Punjab. 

5. These coins are respectively of square, scalloped and 
round shape. They were to replace the silver two anna, 
quarter rupee and half rupee coins : but while the cupro¬ 
nickel 2-anna coin continued to be minted from 1918 
onward, the 4 anna piece was struck from 1919 to 1921 
and the 8-anna coin was minted only in 1919. 

13 
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silver coins were reissued afterwards. Rupee, the highest 
denomination in silver, was, however, discontinued from 1932. 

In copper, all the three denominations ;viz. pice, 1/2 pice 
and pie) were regularly minted upto the end of George V’s 
reign. In cupro-nickel, the 1-anna piece, started in 1907, was 
also continued like the new square 2-anna bit. 

All the coins of George V bear his crowned bust on the 
obverse. Only the reverse designs call for special attention. 
The floral design of the 15-rupee gold coin was new, while 
that of the silver coins was adopted from the floral design of 
the 1910 ‘Pattern’ iiipce of Edward V'll, which bore his 
crowned bust. The floral design of the bronze coins,_ as 
already noted, was adopted from that of Victoria’s 
gold coins of the Second Scries. The reverse designs of the 
cupro-nickel coins followed the pattern of the 1-anna coin of 
Edward VII: the respective values in English were enclosed 
in square scrolls, on the four outer sides of which the respec¬ 
tive values were also written in Uulu, Hindi, Bengali and 
Telugu ; only the shapes of the .scrolls were a little different 
on coins of different denominations. 

While the wreaths of the gold and bronze coins were 
merely ornamental, that of the silver coin.s represents the 
interlacing of the three floral emblems of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland—the Rose of England, the 
Thistle of Scotland and the Shamrock of Ireland—all sur¬ 
mounted by the floral emblem of India, the Lotus. 

It will not bo out of place to recount the unfortunate 
plight of the silver issues of 1911, otherwise known as the 
‘Pig coirs'. It so happened that the tiny elephant occurring 
on the mad of Geoige V was executed in a careless manner, 
so much so that it looked moie like a ‘pig’ than like an 
elephant. No sooner the coins w'etc put into circulation than 
there wa^ a widespread resentment amongst the members of 
the mualirn community. As a result, the Government had to 
stop the circulation of these ‘Pig coins’.* They are rather 
rare ttnd irre in good demand amongst the collectors of Europe 
and America. 

Edward VIII (1894- ) 

Edward VUI succeeded to the throne on 20 January 1936 
oir the death of his father George V. But before his corona- 
tiorr he abdicated (on 10 Uccember the same year) in favour 

1. Tliis episode is little known at present, and I got a 
speciinerr front the hoirsc of .Muslim friend. 
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of his brother, H. R, H. the Duke of York, later on King 
George VI. 

No coins were struck in his name.* 

George VI (1895-1952) 

George VI succeeded to the throne on 11 December 1936 
on the abdication of his elder brother Edward VIII, and was 
crowned on 13 May l'-.'37. During his reign, India regained 
her Freedom from the yoke ot the British rule on 15 August 
1947, after which dale British coins were discontinued. 
George VI died on 6 February 1952. 

During the biicf sway of George VI— prior to the Indian 
Independence— several cxpeiiiuents were carried out with the 
coining metals. While no geld coins were issued, silver coins 
of the denominations of rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee 
—bearing the king’s ciowned ‘head’ and floral design—were 
sparingly minted with the dates 1938.^ All these coins had 
straight milling like their respective counterparts issued since 
1835. Quarternary silver or the so-called Q-metal (composed 
of 50 pel cent silver, 10 per cent copper, 5 per cent nickel and 
5 per cent zinc) was introduced in 1940 and used upto 1945 
for making coins of the preceding three denominations. On 
these Q-mctal coins, the ‘security edge’* gradually replaced the 
usual straight milling. In 1946, nickel pure was introduced 
to replace O-nictal, efficacy of nickel being proved by the 
fact that due to its vei)' high melting point coins made out 
of it aie difficult to couiUeifeit. Rupee, half-rupee and 
qinirter-rupee pieces weie minted in nickel during the 1916-47 
period. They bear on the obvcise the usual ‘crowned head of 
George VI’, but the figure of ‘a tiger standing to left’ leplaces 
the usual floral weath of the reverse. The rupee, half-rupee 
and quarter-iupce coins are, as before, of the weights of 180, 
9ii, 45 grains Troy lespcctively; but the rupee alone is of 
slightly smaller size and has the ‘security edge’, while the 
half-rupee and quarter-rupee pieces arc of the normal sizes 

1. In Kutch, however, some silver coins were struck with 
the name of Edward 

2. For coins other than rupees the royal head was designed 
in both high and low relief. 

3. Rupee coins with the dates 1938 and 1939 were actually 
minted in 1940 at the Bombay Mint. 

4. ‘Security edge’ was earlier used on the Mauritius rupees 
of 1934. However, for Indian coins ‘security edge’ was 
introduced on rupees in 1940, on half-rupees in 1941 and 
on quarter-rupees in 1943. 
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and have straight milling. Besides English and Urdu, Hindd 
also was used to express the values of these coins. 

Cupro-nickel was used for minting 2-anna and 1-anna 
pieces from 1939 to 1941. A new metal, generally called 
nickel-brass but composed of 79 per cent copper, I per cent 
nickel and 20 per cent zinc, was introduced in 1942 to replace 
cupro-nickel. This compound metal was used for minting not 
only the 2-anna and 1-anna coins but also a newly introduced 
coin of the denomination 2-anna, which is a smaller version of 
the square 2-anna piece. Cupro nickel was re-introduced in 
1949 to replace nickel-bronze, and was used for two years for 
coining all the preceding three minor issues. 

The nortnal-sizcd bronze coins of the denominations of 
pice, half-pice and pie weie struck from 1938 to 1942- The 
lialf-pice and pic were discontinued from 1943, and newly 
designed pice, much reduced in size and weight and with a 
central hole, was issued from 1943 to 1947. This coin bears 
on the obverse the crown, value in English, Hindi and Urdu, 
the name of the country (iNDi.v) and date, while the reverse 
simply has an elaborately ornamental wreath of vine leaf. 

With the issues of the 1946-47 period ultimately came 
the end of the British coinage in India; but the legacy 
continued, and the Government of free India started issuing 
in l950 a new series of coins precisely in the same metals 
and of the same denominations’— only with suitable 
changes in the obverse and reverse designs. 

LIST OF COINS 

William IV (1830-1837) 

Gold 

1. A/, Rd. Two Mohars : Wt. 360 grs, Sz. U3 in. Straight 

milling. 

Ohv. In raised rim and pellet border, uncrowned head 
of king to r. Legend above : (1) william (r.) IIII, 
KING (below) 1835. 


1. This was the first time that Hindi was used to give the 
values of coins of higlier denominations. 

2. They are popularly termed ‘washer coins’. 

3. Rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee in nickel; 2-annas, 
1-anna and 1/2-ann.a in cupro-nickel ; and pice alone in 
bronze. The pice, though of the size of the 1943-47 pice, 
is not holded. 
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Reo. In raised rim and pellet border, lion standing to 1. 
behind palm-tree. Legend: (above) EAST INDIA 
COMPANY (in exergue) TWO MOHURS/value in 
Persian. 

2. A/. Rd. One Mohar : \Vt. 180 grs. Sz. LO in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv, In pellet border, uncrowned head of king to r. 
and legend, as on No. 1. 

Rev. In pellet border, lion etc. and legend, as on No. 1, 
but value, ONE MOHUR/its Persian equivalent. 

Sil ver 

3. Al. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-2 in. Straight 

milling. 

Ohc. In pellet border, uncrowned head of king to r, 
and legend, as on No. 1. 

Reo. Within a floral wreath, value: ONE RUPEE and 
its equivalent in Persian. Legend around : (above) 
EAST INDIA COMPANY (below) 1835. The whole 
in pellet border. 

4. Ai. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. SO grs. Sz.’95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Oho. In pellet border, uncrowned head of king to r. and 
legend, as on No. 1. 

Reo. In pellet border, wreath and legend, as on No. 3, 
but value ; HALF/R'JPEE/its Persian equivalent. 

5. Ai. Rd. i Rupee: Wc. ‘ 5 grs. Sz. -75 in. .Straight 

milling. 

Obo. In pellet border, uncrowned head of king and 
legend, as on No. 1 ■ 

Reo. In pellet border, wreath and legend, as on No. 3, 
but value, ^jRUFEE/and its equivalent in Persian. 

Cop ver 

6. JE. Rd. Half Anna : Wt. 200 grs. Sz. IT in. Unmilled. 

Obo. On an ornamental stand. Company s Coat-of-Arms 
consisting of the crossed shield, with two support¬ 
ing lions on r. and 1., and a crest-lion flanked 
by Union Jacks on top. Below date, 1835 and 
scroll with the Latin legend, AUSP: REG: & 
SEN : ANG : The whole in raised rim. 
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Rev. In raised rim, floral wreath, between the upper 
points of which is the value in Persian ; English 
legend: (within wicath) Half anna (above 
wreath) EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

7. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 100 grs. Sz. 10 in. 

Unmilled. 

Obo. In raiseil rim, Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6. 

Feo. In laiscd rim, wreath and etc., as on No. 6, but 
value, one'ouakter ANNA Within wreath, and 
between its two upper points equivalent value in 
Persian. 

8. /E. Rd. Anna : Wt. 33| grs. Sz. '65 in. Unmilled. 

Obo. In raised rim, Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6. 

Rev. In raised rim, wicath etc., as on No. 6, but value 
within wreath: ^Q|ANNA,'its Persian equivalent. 


Victoria (1837-1901) 

FIRST SERIES 

• Geld 

9. AA Rd. One Mohar: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. PO in. Straight 
milling. 

Obo. In pellet bordei, uncrowned (:ind somewhat elong¬ 
ated) head ol queen to 1. Legend : (above) 
VICTORIA QUEEN (below) 1841. 

Rev- Lion, etc. and legend, as on No. 2, but date, 1S41. 

9a. A/. Rd. One Mohar: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. LO in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. In pellet border, unciowncd sand somewhat round) 
head of queen to 1. Legend : (1) VICTORIA (r.) 
QUEEN (below) 1841; ‘W.W.’ in microscopic 

characters on truncation of the neck. 

Rev. In pellet border, lion, etc. and legend, as on No- 9. 


Sih'iT 

10. Ai. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. ISO grs. Sz. 1-2 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obo. In pellet border, rri'crowned (and somewhat elong¬ 
ated) head of queen anel legend, as on No. 9, but 
no date. 
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Rev- Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 3, but date 
1840. 

10a. R. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. ISO grs. Sz. 1'2 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obv, Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head and legend, 
as on No. 9a, but no date. 

Rev- Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 10. 

11. R. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. tO grs. Sz. -95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. In pellet border, nnerowned (and somewhat elong¬ 
ated) head of queen and legend, as on No. 10. 

Rev- Floral wreath and legends as on No. 4, but date, 
1840. 

11a. R- Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. -95 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head of queen 
and legend, as on No. 10a. 

Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 4, but date 
1840. 

12. Ai. Rd. 1- Rupees: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv- Uncrowned (and somewhat elongated) head of 
queen and legend, as on No. 9. 

Rev. Floral wreath and hgend, as on No. 5, but date 
1840. 

l'2a. /S. Rd. J Rupees: Wt. 43 grs. Sz. '75 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head of queen 
and legend, as No. 10a. 

ReJ- Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 5, but date 
1810. 

13. /S Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 22| grs. Sz.’6 in. Unmilled. 

Obv- Uncrowned (and somewhat elongated) head of 
queen and legend, as on No. 9- 

Rev. In pellet border, floral wreath with legend : (within) 
two/annas/ cqnie'alcnt value in Persian (above) 
EAST INDIA COMPANY .below) 1841. 

13a. f^. Rd. Two .Annas: Wt. 22| grs. Sz. '6 in. Unmilled. 

Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head and 
legend, as on No. 9a. 
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Rec. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 13. 

i'Of-per 

14. .E, Rd. Half Anna: Wt. 200 grs. S^- 1‘1 in. Unmilled 
Oht>. Ccat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6, but date 1845. 

Reo. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 6. 

15. -E. Rd. One Quarter Anna : Wt. 100 grs. Sz. 1 0 in. 

Un milled. 

Obo. Coat of-.Arms, etc , as on No. 6, but date 1857. 
Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 7. 

16. .®. Rd. I Pice: Wt. 50 grs. Sz.-8 in. Unmilled. 

Obv- Coat-of Arms, etc., as on No. 6, but date 1853. 

Reo. In raised rim, floral wreath; legend : (within) \l 
PICE (above) EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

17. M. Rd. Anna: Wt. 33| grs. Sz. .65 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6, but date 1848. 

Reo- Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 8. 

SECOND SERIES 

Gold 

18. Rd. One Mohar : Wt. 189 grs. Sz. 10 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. In pellet border, crowned bust of queen to 1. 
Legend : (1.) VICTORIA (r.) QUEEN. 

Reo. Floral wreath within pellet borders; legend within 
wreath : one/mohurIindiaI I 870. 

19. .A'. Rd. Ten Rupees: Wt. 120 grs. Sz. .87 in. 

Straight milling. 

Obo. C rowiied bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 

' Reo: Floral «reath etc., as on No. IS, but value, TEN 
RUPEES. 

20. A'. Rd. Five Rupees: Wt. 60 gis. Sz. -52 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 

Reo. W leath etc., as on No. 18, but value Five 
RUPEES. 
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Silver 

21. IR. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-2 in. Straight 

milling. 

Ohv. In pellet border, crowned bust of queen and legend, 
as on No. 18. 

Reo, In lined circle with pellets around, ornamental 
floral wreath; legend within: ONe/rupee/ 
INDIA/ 1862. 

22. d?. Rd. Half Rupee: \Vt. 90 grs. Sz, '95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv, Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc. as on No. 21, but value HALF/ 

RUPEE. 

23. (R. Rd. i Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 

Rev, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 21, but value i/ 
RUPEE. 

24. Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 22i grs. Sz. ’6 in. Unmilled. 
Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 

Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 21, but value TWO/ 
ANNAS. 

Copper 

25. JE, Rd. Half Anna : Wt. 200 grs Sz. FI in. Unmilled. 
Obv. In pellet border, crowned bust of queen and legend, 

as on No. 18. 

Rev. Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 18 ; 
value v/ithiri: half/.ann.\/india/ 1862 . 

26. Rd. One Quarter Anna : Wt. 100 grs. Sz. FO in. 

Unmilled. 

Obv. Uncrowned bust of queen and legend, as on 
No. 18. 

Rev, Floral wreath etc. as on No. 25, but value, ONE 
QUARTER ANNA. 

27. iE. Rd. 4 Pice: Wt. 50 grs. Sz. ’8 in. Unmilled. 

Obv. U ncrowned bust of queen and legend, as on 
No. 18. 

Rev, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 25, but value, 
i/PiCE. 

14 
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28. JE Rd. jV • Wt. 33| grs. Sz.-65 in. Unmilled. 

Obv. I ;nci owned bust of queen and legend, as on 
No. IS. 

Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No, 25, but value 

jF ANNA. 

THIRD SERIES 
Gold 

29. M. Rd. One Mohur ; Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-0 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo- Crowned bust of queen to I. and legend: (1.) 
VICTORIA (r.) EMPRESS. 

Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 18, but date 1889. 

30. AC Rd. Ten Rupees: Wt. 120 grs. Sz. *87 in. Straight 

milling. 

Oho. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29, 
Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 19, but date 1889. 

31. .AC Rd. Five Rupees : Wt. 60 grs. Sz, ’52 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Reo. Floial wreath etc. as on No. 20, but date 1889. 

Silver 

32. d?. Rd, One Rupee : Wt, 180 grs. Sz. 1‘2 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. Crowned bust and legend, as on No. 29. 

Reo Floral wreath etc,, as on No. 21, but date 
1877, etc. 

33. fR.Rd. Half Rupee : Wt. 90 grs. Sz.-95 in. Straight 

nulling. 

Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floial wreath etc., as on No. 22, but date 1877. 

34. d?. Rd. 1 Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Reo. Floial wreath etc., as on No. 23, but date 1877. 
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35. RJ. Two Annas : Wt. 22| grs. Sz. ‘6 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obc. C rowneci bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
heo- Floral wreath etc., as on No. 24, but date 1877. 

Copper 

36. Al. Rd. Half .Anna : Wt. 200 grs. Sz. IT in. Unmilled. 
Obc. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc- as on No. 25, but date 1877, 

37. .FL, Rd, One quarter Anna : Wt. 100 grs. Sz. I'O in. 

Unmi lied. 

Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No 29. 
ReO- Floral wreath etc. as on No. 26, but date 1877. 

38. /E. Rd. i Pice : Wt. 50 grs. Sz. ’8 in. Unmilled. 

Obo- Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
ReC, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 27, but date 1877. 

39. -E. Rd. * Anna ; Wt. 33-^ grs. Sz. 65 in. Unmilled. 
Oho. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No, 29. 
ReO. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28, but date 1877. 

Edward VII (1901-1910) 

Silver 

40. Rl. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-2 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obo. In pell et border, uncrowned head of king to r. 
Legend ; (1.) EDWARD Vil (r.) KING AND 

IMPEROR. 

Reo. In pellet border, legend in centre: one/RUPEe/ 
iNDi.A value in Persian ; cluster of lotus wreath 
on either side ; above, Tudor Crown ; and below, 
date 1903. 

41. /S. Rd. Half Rupee ; Wt. 90 grs. Sz.-95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Oho. Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 

Reo. W reath, crown etc., as on No, 40, but value, 
HALFiRUPEE. Date, 1904. 
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42. Ai. Rd. 

Obo. 

Rev. 

43. At. Rd. 

Obo. 

Rev. 


44. CN. 

Obo. 


Rev. 


Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 
milling. 

Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 
Wieath, crown etc. as on No. 40, but value, 
RUPEE. 

Two Annas : Wt. 22^ grs. Sz. -6 in. Unmilled. 
Uncrowned head and legend, as on No. 40. 

Wreath, crown, etc., as on No. 40, but value, 
TWOlANNA-S. 


Cupro-nickel 

1 .Anna : Wt. 60 grs. Sz. -8 in. Scalloped edge. 

In raised rim crowned bust of king to r. and 
legend : (above) EDWARD Vll KING and 
EMPEROR. 

Within a squarish scroll a big ‘1’ in the centre, 
around which is the legend : (1.) an- (r.l NA (top) 
INDU (below) 1907. The value is also written in 
four different ways: (below 1.) in Bengali below r.) 
in Hindi (above 1.) in Urdu (above r.) in Telugu. 


Copper or Brome {since 1906) 

45. M. Rd. One quarter Anna : Wt. 100 grs. (75 grs. 

since 1906). Sz. TO in. Unmilled. 

Obo. In pellet border, uncrowned bead of king and 
legend, as on No. 40. 

Reo. Floral wea'th within pellet borders, as on No. 26, 
but date, 1904. 

46. -F,. Rd. J Pice : Wt. 50 grs. (40 grs. since 1906). 

Un mil led. 

Obo. Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 
Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 23, but date 1903. 

47. .F. Rd jb Anna : Wt. 33.'; grs. (22 grs. since 19:)6). 

Sz. -65 111 . Unmiiled. 

Obo. Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 
Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28, but date 1903. 
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George V (1910-1936) 

Gdl 

48. .V. R4. 15 Rupees: Wt. 180 (?)grs. Sz ‘85 in. Straight 

milling 

Obv, In pellet border, crowned bust of king to 1. Legend 
above : GEORGE V KING EMPEROR. 

Reo. Ornamental floral wreath between two pellet 
borders: legend within : 151 rupees/inDIA/1918. 

Silver 

49. d?. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-2 in. Straight 

milling 

Obc. Within a rim with inner fringe of small seir.i- 
circlcs-with-dots, bust of king to left wearing 
imperial crown surmounted by an orb and Maltese 
cross ; the bust is adorned with embroidered collar 
and ermine tippet with a sash-bow at right 
shoulder, a star at throat, two chains pendent 
on breast distinctive of the stars of India and of 
the Indian Empire, one of which has a diminutive 
elephant. Legend above: GEORGE V KING 

EMPEROR. 

ReO. Within a rim with similar inner fringe, ornamental 
floral wreath again within two double-lined 
circles; the wreath has at the top the side view 
of a lotus, at the bottom another lotus as viewed 
from above, and to right and left (from top to 
bottom) respectively the rose, the shamrock and 
the thistle, each with leafy stalk; wavy line 
enclosing at the top separates each of the eight 
floral emblems. Legend within the double-lined 
inner circle; ONE'RUPEEhNDi.\n911 value in 
Urdu. 

50. d?. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. .95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 49. 

Rev. Wreath etc., as on No. 49, but value, HALF 
RUPEE. 

51. fR. Rd. Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 

milling 

Obv. Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No 49. 

Rev. Wreath etc. as on No. 49, but value, i/RUPEE. 
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52. /R, Ril. Two Annas: Wl 22^ grs, Sz. '3 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv, Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 48. 
Rec Wreath etc., as on No. 49, but value, two annaS. 


Ctipro-nicke! 

53, CN. Rd. S .Annas : Wt. 120 grs. Sz. 1 0 in. Unmilled. 

Obc. In raised rim, crowned bust of king and legend, 
as on No. 48. 

Rev. In a doiibledinc<l .'(jiiare scroll, with a scalloped 
bolder within, a big ‘S’ in the centre, around which 
IS the legend 1 (below) ANNAS (above) INDIA 1919; 
outside the scroll value written in four different 
ways: (1.) in Hindi (top) in Urdu (r.) in Bengali 
(below) in Telugu. The whole within raised rim. 


54. CN. 4 Annas : A\'t. 110 grs. S^. UO in. Scalloped edge. 

Obv. W ithin a lined circle, crowned bust of king to 1. 
legend around the ciicle : (above) GEORGE V 
KING itMi’EKOK (below) INDIA 1919. The whole 
within laised lim. 

ReV. In a doubiedined Mjuaie scroll, a big ‘4’ in the 
centie with ANNAS written below; outside the 
^cioll, the value written in four different ways, 
as on No. 53. The whole within raised rim. 


55. CN. Sqr. 2 Annas: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. -S x 8 in. Unmilled. 

Obv. W’ithin a double-lined circle, crowned bust of 
king to 1. ; legend above : GEORGE V king 
EMPEROR. Outside the circle ; (1.) 19-(r). 18 
(top) floral decoration (below) INDIA. The whole 
within a raised lim. 

Rec. In a double-lined square scioll, a big ‘2’ iu the 
centie with ANNAS written below. Outside the 
scroll the value written in four different ways, 
as on No. 53. The whole within a raised rim. 


56. CN. 1 Anna ; Wt. 60 gis. Sz -8 in. Scalloped edge. 

Obv. In raised rim, crowned bii.^t of king and legend, 
as on No. 48. 

Rec, In raised, within and outside the sqiiai ish scroll, 
value etc., e.x.'ictly as on No. 44, but date 1912. 
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Bronze 

57. /E. R(l. One Quarter Anna : Wt. 75 grs. Sz. I’O in. 

U n mi lied. 

Obv. In pellet border, crowned bust of king to 1. and 
legend, as on No. 48. 

Rev. Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 26, 
but date 1911. 

58. jE. Rd. ^ Pice : Wt. 40 grs. Sz. '8 in. Unmilled. 

Obv. Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 48. 

Reo. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 27, but date 1911. 

59. M. Rd. Anna : Wt. 22 grs. Sz. ‘65 in. Unmilled 

Obo. Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No 48. 

Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28, but date 1911. 

Edward Vin (1936- ) 

No coin issued for British India. 

George VI (1936-1952) 

Silver 

60. /S. Rd. One Rupee ; Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1‘2 in. 

Straight milling. 

Obv. In a border composed of dots and crescents-with- 
dots, crowned head of king to 1. Legend : above 
GEORGE VI KING EMPEROR. 

Rev. Wreath representing the floral emblems of Rose, 
Thistle, Shamrock and Lotus as on No. 49, but 
within singledlined circles, and legend, as on 
No. 49, but date 1938. The whole within a 
border composed of dots and cresents-with-dots. 

61. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. ’95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. C rowned head of king and legend, as on No. 60. 

Rev. Wreath etc. as on No. 50, but date 1938. 

62. Rd. ^ Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No. 60. 

Rev. Wreath etc., as on No. 51, but date 1938. 
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(^>uarternary Silver 

63. QS. RJ. One Rupee : Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1'2 in. Secu¬ 

rity edge. 

Ohv. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No. 60. 
Reo. Wreath etc. as on No. 60, but date 1940. 

64. QS. Rd. Half Rupee : Wt. 90 grs. Sz. -95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Ohv. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No 61. 
Reo. Wreath etc., as on No. 62, but date 1940. 

64a. QS. Rd. Half Rupee : Wt. 90 grs. Sz. -95 in. Security 
edge. Similar to No. 61, but date 1942. 

65. QS. Rd. i Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. *75 in. Straight 

milling. Similar to No 62, but date 1940. 

65a. QS. Rd. ^ Rupee : Wt. 4 5 grs. Sz. -6 in. Security 
edge. Similar to No 62, but date 1943. 

Nieke! 

66. N. Rd. One Rupee : Wt. 180 grs. Sz 105 in. Security 

edge. 

Oho, In thick raised rim, crowned head of king to 1. 
and legend as on No. 60. 

ReO. In thick raised rim, maned tiger walking to 1. 
Legend (above) ONE RUPEE with its Hindi equi¬ 
valent on 1. and Uidu equivalent on r. (in ex¬ 
ergue) india/1947. 

67. N. Rd. Half Rupee : Wt. 90 grs. Sz. '95 in. Straight 

milling. 

Oho. Crowned bust of king and legend as on No. 66. 
Reo- Tiger etc., as on No. 66, but value HALF rupee 
and its Hindi and Urdu equivalents in similar 
positions. 

68. N. Rd. Quarter Rupee : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. "75 in. 

Straight milling. 

Oho. Crowned bust of king and legend as on No. 66. 

ReO, Tiger etc. as on No 66, but value quarter 
RUPEE and its Hindi and Urdu equivalents in 
similar positions. 
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Cupro-niekel 

69. CN. Sqr. 2 Annas : Wt. 90 grs. Sz. ‘8 x'8 in. Unmilled. 

Obo. In dotted incuse circle, crowned head of king and 
legend, as on No. 60. Ornamental designs on 
four corners. 

ReO- In dotted incuse circle, a scalloped design with a 
big ‘2’ in the centre and annas written diago¬ 
nally ; below ‘2’ lNDiA/l939/value in Telugu; 
value in Hindi on 1., in Urdu on top and in Bengali 
on r. Ornamental designs on four corners. 


70. CN. 1 Anna : Wt. 60 grs. Sz. '8 in. Scalloped edge. 

Obo. In raised rim, crowned head of king and legend, as 
on No. 60. 

Rec. Squarish scroll with value etc. as on No. 44, but 
(late 1938. 


71. CN. Sqr. ^ Anna : Wt. 45 grs. Sz. ’7 x‘7 in. Square. 

Obo. Crowned head of king, legend etc , as on No. 69. 

Reo- In a squarish scroll, value ‘AN1|2na’ in the 
centre with India above and 1946 below ; outside 
the scroll value written in four different ways: 
(1) in Hindi (top) in Urdu (r.) in Bengali (below) 
in Telugu. 


N ickd-hrass 


72. 

NB. Sqr. 

2 Annas: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. -8 x'3 in. Square. 



Similar 

to No. 69, but date 1942. 

73. 

NB 1 

Anna : 

Wt. 60 grs. Sz. ‘8 in. Scalloped edge, 



Similar 

to No. 70, but date 1942. 

74. 

N B. Sqr. 

h Anna: 

; Wt. 45 grs. Sz, .7x7 in. 



Similar 

to No. 71, but date 1942. 


Bronze 

75. Ti. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 75 grs. Sz. UO in. 
Unmilled. 

Obo- In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No. 60. 

Reo. Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 26, 
but date 1938. 

15 
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76. /E. Rd. I Pice ; Wt. 40 grs. Sz. -8 in. Unmilled. 

Obo. In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No. 60. 

fiev. Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 27, 
but date 1938. 

77. M. Rd. Anna : Wt. 22 grs. Sz. '65 in. Unmilled. 

Obc. In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No. 60. 

Reo- Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 28, 
but date 1939. 

78. JE. Pice : Wt. 30 grs. Sz. *84 in. (sz. of central hole 

being -37 in.). Unmilled. 

Obo. Ornamental wreath of vine leaf. 

Rev. Crown above; legend : (1.) 1 pice (r.) INDIA; 

value in Hindi on 1. and in Urdu on r.; date 
1943 below. 



HOARDING OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN INDIA* 


A. H. LLOYD 

‘From time immemorial India has continually absorbed the precious mStals.’ 
Report of the Royal Gommiasion {1913) on Indian Finance and Currency. 

India has produced the precious metals throughout 
historical times, and while, because of the great number of her 
population, ‘more in number than any nation known to me’, 
says Herodotus, the tribute laid upon her by Darius was 
gieater than that of any other province, it was levied in gold* 
probably because India was then of all his dominions the 
piincipal source of that metal The tribute requiied by Darius 
was 360 talents, and, as the Euboic talent was employed for 
gold,* so Herodotus tells us the tribute reached the gold 
weight of about 1,140,000 sovereigns, though its purchasing 
equivalent at that time was vastly greater. India's production 
of gold in the year 1925 was about half as much again, being 
equal to the weight of 1,673,500 sovereigns;* in 1931 she 
produced £ 1,566,340.^ 

We do not know what weight of gold India produced in 
the days of Darius : it may have taxed even her great capacity 
to reach the weight of the tribute, or, on the other hand, the 
statesmanship of the Great King may have led him to take 
no more than two thirds of what was produced annually, in 
which case the annual production in the fifth century B. C. 
would be approximately the same as that of 1925. We may 
regret that Herodotus does not satisfy our curiosity as to the 
quantity of gold produced in his day by India, but he goes 
some way to compensate us for that lack by giving interesting 
details of some of the methods of producing it. He says—I 
quote Godley’s translation in the Loeb edition—‘All this 
abundance of gold ... they win in such manner as 1 will 
show.’ He describes certain classes of the inhabitants and 
then proceeds: 

‘Other Indians dwell near the town of Caspatyrus and 
the Pactyic country, northward of the rest of India...they are 
of all Indians the most warlike, and it is they who are charged 
with the getting of the gold, for in these parts all is desert by 

* Reprinted from The Transactions of the International Numis¬ 
matic Congress, London, June 30—July 6, 1936, with the kind 
permission of the Secretary, Royal Numismatic Society of Great 
Britain. 

1. Hdt., Ill, 94. 

3. Indian Year Book, 1927, p. 658. 


2. Ibid., 89. 

4. Whitaker, 1934. 
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reason of the sand. There are found in this sandy desert ants 
not so big as dogs but bigger than foxes.... These ants make 
their dwellings underground, digging out the sand in the same 
manner as do the ants in Greece, to which they are very like 
in shape, and the sand which they carry forth is full of gold. 
It is for this sand that the Indians set forth into the desert. 
They harness three camels apiece, a male led camel on either 
side to help in draught, and a female in the middle: the 
man himself rides on the female, careful that when harnessed 
she has been taken away from as young an offspring as may 
be. Their camels are as swift as horses, and much better 
able to bear burdens besides.... Thus and with teams so har¬ 
nessed the Indiatis ride after the gold, using all diligence that 
they shall be about the business of taking it when the heat 
is giealest; lor the ants are then out of sight underground... 
So when the Indians come to the place with their sacks, they 
till these with the sand and ride away back with all speed, 
for, as the Persians say, the ants forthwith scent them out 
aiul give chase, being, it would seem, so much swifter than all 
other creatures that if the Indians made not haste on their 
way while the ants are mustering, not one of them would 
escape. So they loose the male trace camels that they lead, 
one at a time (these being slower than the females) ; the 
males never tire, for they remember the young that they have 
left. Such is the tale. Most of the gold (say the Persians) 
is got in this way by the Indians; there is some besides that 
they dig from mines in their country, but it is less abundant... 
.\s 1 have lately said, India lies at the world's most distant 
eastern limit ; aiul in India all living creatures four-footed and 
dying are by much bigger than those of other lands, e.xcept 
the horses... ; moreover the gold there, whether dug from the 
earth or brought down by rivers or got as I have shown, is 
veiy abundant.’ 

Out of all those details of method we cannot find any¬ 
thing to guide us to an estimate of weight of annual pro¬ 
duction. But whatevei may be the absolute relationship of the 
moilein and ancient yields of India’s sources of supply, they 
became during the days of classical antiquity, and have 
continued to the present time, utterly inadequate to her own 
needs. From the testimony of Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and .\iiian we leain that the natives of India have always 
esteemed as well as produced the precious metals. From the 
fifth century before Christ, when she robbed the ‘anl’-miners 
of their hard-won gold, down to recent days, when she obtains 
the satisfaction of her needs by more modern methods of 
exchange, India has stood in the forefront of the gold- and 
silver-using countries of the world. 
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India in modern times produces silver as well as gold, and 
it would be unreasonable to infer, from the levying of her 
tribute to Darius in gold, that she did not produce the white 
metal in his day. Five hundred years earlier than the days 
of Darius silver, because of its plenty, ‘was not anything 
accounted of, in the days of Solomon’ and as Darius was 
obtaining it from nineteen Satrapies he may well have con¬ 
fined his demand upon the twentieth to the more valuable and 
much rarer metal. 

In the year 1925 India’s produclioii of silver was valued 
at £ 705,703. 

It is a commonplace frequently uttered that India hoards 
gold and silver, and it is understood that the statement is 
made upon the authority of government statistics, with which, 
however, the majority of those retelling to the matter are 
unfamiliar. The statistics do not deal with hoarding which, 
by its very nature, lies outside the competence of any 
government. They concern themselves with the values of 
the precious metals (1) produced, i2i imported, (3) e.xpotted. 
By adding (1) and (2), and from the sum thereof deducting 
(3), there is obtained the value of silver and gold retained in 
the countiy. After making allowance for the value of the 
two metals by which the stocks in the mints, currency 
depaitment, main and district treasuries, and any other 
government stores are increased or diminished, theie is 
obtained the figure which is described as the ‘net absorption’ 
of the countiy. 

These statistics are prepared annually and their cumula¬ 
tive effect is also presented. It would be beyond the purpose 
of this inquiry to present the statistics in any detail, but the 
few quotations which follow are a fair summary of the whole. 

Here is an extract from the Encyclopaedia Britannica ;* 
‘The total imports for the year 1905-19G6 were valued at 82| 
millions sterling, including 14 millions of gold and silver, 
which are continually hoarded by the people of India.’ The 
figures are doubtless official and the extract is given as a 
sample of the facts and the inferences from them which have 
formed the basis of public knowledge of India’s hoarding. 
That quotation comes fiom the eleventh edition and the 
fourteenth deprives us of the opportunity of bringing the 
figures nearer to date. 

During the five years ended the 31st of March 1926, 
India’s net imports of gold and silver, coin and bullion, 

1. 2 Chrou., rX, 20. 

2. 11th edn., XIV, p. 394. 
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amounted to more than one hundred and ninety million gold 
pounds That comes from The Statisnian's Year Booh} 

During the thirty-two years ended the 31st of March 
1926 the net aJgorjition of gold alone, coin and bullion, was 
nearly four hundred and twenty million pounds (£419, 
377,500) 

Despite the great exodus of gold after the abandonment 
of the gold standaul by Great Britain in September 1931 
(over £13 millions left the country in the month of December 
that year) it appears that for the five years elided March 1932 
India had added a net amount in gold and silver, coin and 
bullion, of more than 37 million pounds. By the taking of 
pains it would be possible to biing the five-yearly figures up 
to the date of writing, but that would be wearisome anti it 
would have no serious bearing upon an inquiry seeking to 
discover the principles underlying an age-long practice w'hose 
hold upon the people of India shows no sign of having 
diminished dining the fiist thiity years of the twentieth 
century. Between Septeiy.btr 1931 and March 1933 over 
£94 millions of gold left India, and it will help us to 
appreciate the light in which that fact was regarded by the 
Government of that countiy if we remember that on the 25th 
of January 1933, in his inaugural address to the Indian 
Legislature, the Viceroy said in dwelling upon that export, 
‘India is able to tap a portion of her own vast resources and 
by parting with a veri/ small fortion of her immeasurable stores of 
gold to realize ... public advantages ... combined with private 
profit.’ Such influences are temporary in their effect, and it 
is not unlikely that the recent export is creating a vacuum in 
India which a stabilization of ihe world’s currencies will cause 
her to fill and so to suck in again as much, if not more than 
she has sent out in that \ciy natural profit-hunger whose 
effect has been so beneficial to the rest of the world. 

In 1913 a Royal Connnis--io;r on Indian Finance and 
Currency (the Chamber lain Comm.ssion) was appointed, and 
in the Minutes of Evidence, in aiiswcr to question 1032, the 
information is found that ‘The absorption of sovereigns by the 
public in the 14 years from 1S99-1900 to 1912-1913 was 
£ 64,815,000, while the absorption of rupees during the same 
period was £ 66,750,000’. lit must be noted that these 
figures quoted from the Minutes of Evidence relate to coin 
only ; they take no account of the large amounts absorbed of 
both metals in bullion.] 


1. The Statcsmdn s Year Booh, 1927, p, 13o. 

2. Accounts and Papers (Reports, Commissions), 1914, XIX. 
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Public opinion in Great Britain, though not always 
informed of the magnitude of the absorption, is commonly 
associated with amazement at the facts and frequently 
speculates upon their interpretation. Strange suggestions are 
offered, based upon a conception of India as a land of 
romance, and fed by a recollection of studies during 
immaturity of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. Though the 
sober truth is amazing enough, it owes nothing to the weird 
or supernatural, for it is based upon an economic foundation, 
supported by racial law and custom, that has continued with 
the minimum of disturbance during two or three thousand 
years. It is no exaggrratio.; to say that in the twentieth 
century ninety per cent of the population of India are living 
in their relations to money-economy in conditions similar to 
those of the Gieeks of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., when 
coinage was introduced amongst the most advanced City- 
States. It is probable that there are other parts of the world, 
particularly in Asia, where conditions prevail similar to those 
here being examined in India, but it would be difficult indeed 
to find any other country where on a large scale a population 
subject to advanced Western statistical documentation still 
preserves uncontrolled, in almost every detail of its life, 
the social system it has inherited from a remote past, 

Of the total value of the net absorption by India of 
the precious metals (for this purpose silver and gold) part 
goes into industry and the arts, part into currency circulation, 
part to swell the metal reserves of bankers and money-lenders, 
and the remainder into hoards. None of these channels of 
distribution is susceptible of exact measurement, and the 
hoard, knowledge of whose detail and extent is in the very 
nature of things withheld from others, is measurable least 
of all. The location, extent, and composition of hoards 
can in the main be no moie than matter of opinion, and the 
most that can be required is that the opinion shall be res¬ 
ponsible and well informed. 

It is opinion of that character that was offered to the 
Royal Commission of 1913 already mentioned. That Com- 
missionwas not concerned to examine the practice of hoarding; 
if that matter had been a cardinal feature of its terms of 
reference, the evidence offered, while gaining much in volume, 
would have lost more in spontaneity and perhaps in value. 
The detached attitude of the Commission in its official 
capacit} to the subject of hoarding is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the only refeience to the matter in the Final 
Report is found in the paragraph quoted at the head of this 
paper : ‘From time imm.emorial India has continually 
absorbed the precious metals.’ 
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As it was, in the course of evidence bearing upon the 
question of a gold coinage for India, and kindred subjects, 
many witnesses examined by the Commission used their 
knowledge of Indian hoarding to illustrate and support their 
views and lecommendations. This led to questions by 
various members of the Commission which brought out much 
interesting and useful infoimalion. 

The evidence of ptiblic men, government officials, 
bankers, traders, and manufacturers, European and Indian, 
supplemented by question and answer in the sittings of the 
Commission, foims the responsible and well-informed opinion 
upon which the following statement is based. 

There appears to be a curious unwillingness with some 
observers, European and Indian alike, to use the word ‘hoard’, 
not fnnrr airy dorrbt as to the txistonce of what others mean 
by 'hoarding’ but apparently from the conception that the 
]r;uticnlar word iirqrlies a reproach. Perhaps the occasional 
phi arc‘miser’s hoaial’ may partly account for this altitude, 
as does certainly the belief that the retention of private 
stores of precious metals imphes a lack of education. This 
is not ntctssatily a modern objection to hoarding; there 
is warrant for it in Holy Writ, thoi'gh in that case the burierl 
tic.isrrrc belonged not to the holder but to his master.’ 
Intelligent inxestment may well be an outcome of education, 
but the possession by the native Indians of solid bullion and 
coin is a irrore successful retention of wealth than many 
fc'ims of investment, such, cag., as the investment by Lan- 
carhiic cotton operatiees in the shares of cotton-spinning 
comp'.mii-S whose share certificates are at the present time 
in n ost instance s titles to liability rather than to wealth. 
In ii gaid to Indian hoarding, the difficulties of the objectors 
S'.eiir to be reniened by the rrse of the synonyms ‘sa\ing’, 
‘reserves', and the like. 

The people of India have always hoarded gold and 
silver, and at the present time more than ever owing to the 
greater pio.^ptiity of tire country. This form of accumulation 
is practised by all classes who can by any means afford it. 
The 1 triers of the great native States, such as Mysore and 
Hydeiabrrd, hove virst stores resembling those of great medi- 
e\al irtoii'iidries of Europe .-rml those of Greek city rulers 
such as Diony.-ins of Syracuse: where the modern differ 
fro'U those ancient examples is in the greater magnitude 
of tlidr wmaltlr. The Inge /enrindars, 'almost princes in 
the St use of iircoines’, the rulers of the smaller States, and 

1. Mult., XXV,-T-.s. 
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the smaller zemindars also have their treasuries whose fame 
is so great that they must be fortified and their owners 
escorted by armed retainers as they move about their estates. 
And so the procession makes its way down the ordered grades 
of wealth until it reaches the humblest individuals in field 
and factory whose additions are made a rupee at a time. 
The advance in prosperity is frequently shown in the use of 
gold by those who formerly hoarded silver : at the Amritzar 
fair recently (1913) the well-to-do agriculturalists had strings 
of sovereigns lound their necks whereas formerly they had 
strings of rupees. 

In a country so large as India, with its many varieties 
of climate, race, religion, and economic development, it is 
not always possible to employ terms and make statements 
which will possess the same precise value in every district. 
There are places for instance where sovereigns were 
occasionally seen in circulation, but the area is restricted 
and the number of sovereigns seen was small. 

That eminent authority. Sir Henry Howard, quoting Mr. 
Gauntlett, says, ‘In Northern India, Bombay and part of 
Madras the use of the sovereign as currency is steadily increa¬ 
sing. In other paits of India its main use is still for conversion 
into ornaments or jewellery.’ In the great bulk of the country, 
however, a sovereign is never seen passing from hand to hand, 
and there is ample testimony that the great mass absorbed by 
the country goes permanently out of sight. Some do go into 
hoards as sovereigns but the bulk is melted down. The substi¬ 
tution in great measine of gold, in the form of coin and bullion, 
for sih er for the purpose of additions to the hoards of the poorer 
members of the population is comparatively recent, being due 
to the great increase in supply, and consequent fall in price, of 
silver in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Before 
that pciiod India’s 2,0C0 million ounces of silver was said to 
be one-fifth of the world’s total stock. One of the witnesses 
before the Silver Commission of 1S76, Mr. MacKenzie, gave the 
following description of the manner in which silver rupees 
passed into the hoards of the Indian peasants. ‘In every large 
village there is a silversmith, and as soon as a man gets a 
few rupees he employs the silversmith to come to his house 
and make the ornaments. Although the peasantry in India 
have poor house, yet the amount of ornaments they have 
would exceed in value the furniture and utensils of the same 
cl ass of peasantry in England.’ For hundreds of years their 
whole thrift had been the conversion of silver coins by melting 
to bullion or ornaments. Silver came to them through coins—• 
coins previous to the coin.ige of any rupees, all sorts of strange 
16 
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primitive coins. When the rupee came the ryots, having 
neither cash-boxes nor bank accounts, were in the habit of 
sending for the silversmiths, and, says the witness, Mr. 
Frewen, ‘I have seen them, and so has everybody who knows 
India, welding on the bangles in the bazaars. The silversmiths 
would take the rupees, melt them up, weld them on the arm 
or the ankle of the man or woman, and chaige an anna or 
two for the job.’ 

The possession of wealth in such forms has certain 
definite advantage in a simple society. For instance, still 
quoting the same witness, 

‘A rupee can be stolen The naiivcs have got no cash 
boxes, and they have to buiy their wealth or carry it on their 
persons. You can only steal rupees when they are in the 

form of bangles by a direct frontal attack_ The possessor 

of a sovereign is unsafe unless he has melted or bungled it ; 
his neighbours will say “So and so has got a sovereign ; let us 
see if we can find it.” Moreover, as bangles, they lost none 
of their uses as wealth. In fami'ic time they used to go to 
their bunnia or village sowkar and they would cut those 
bangles off, and the sowkar would weigh them and give them 
a loan of rupees at a i.ate ... accoiding to the pressure of the 
demand.... But still they could alw.iys get par... and the 
sowkar knew that if he had got 190 tolas of silver from the 
native, it was always as good as 100 rupees to him because 
he had only to send it to Ih; nc.irest mint for free coinage. 
The sowkars did not, iadccil, send these native ornaments 
into the mint unless they were themselves pressed for money ; 
they held the 01 namenls and they collected their interest.... 
If I were a peasant and wanted 100 iiipces, the sowkar would 
retain my bangles or my ornaments, often heiilooms which I 
valued, until after I got my crop in, and then I would go and 
ransom them.’ 

To these stimuli to hoards of the piecious metals are 
added others based upon Hindu law a'id social custom. 
According to Hindu law, no Hindu can alienate, either by will 
or by gifts inter vh-os, any property movable or immovable to 
provide for the welfare, after his death, of his wife or any 
female member of his family. Even the widow is entitled 
only to a miserable pittance and the other females of the 
family, daughters or sistois, have no legal claim at all upon 
the heir, who may be a scamp of a nephew without any bowels 
of compassion. Gifts of jewellery have been looked upon as 
lying outside the legal bar and to these recent custom has 
added gifts in coins. To his wife and to his daughters then 
the thoughtful husb.md makes continuous presents of 
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sovereigns and jewellery as and when he can. They are 
presented to a daughter at her birth and upon various occa¬ 
sions thereafter, and a giil of an oidinary middle-class family 
would in this way have absorbed 50 or 100 sovereigns at least. 
The sovereigns may be melted down immediately or may be 
kept until there number is sufficient to make the contemplated 
pieces of jeweller}' or gold ornament. The intention so to 
use the sovereigns as provided by custom seems to have 
extended the protection beyond the ornaments actually made 
to the sovereigns from which otheis could be made. Not 
only are such personal gifts to women immune from any 
successful claim by the htir ; they cannot be attached even 
for the husband’s or the family’s debts. The jewellery and 
ornaments can be worn by the wife only during her husband’s 
lifetime. Immediately upon her becoming a widow they are 
realized and the proceeds invested to provide her with an 
income. The legal provision for a wife in accordance with 
Muhammadan lawc leaves much to be desired, and similar 
hoard provisions for female members of the family are made 
by many Muhammadans. This is said to apply to members 
of that community in Hgypt also. 

A large part of the people of India is under the frequent 
necessity of raising loans. Seventy per cent or thereabouts of 
the population is maiidy agricultural and the cultivators have to 
pay the first instalment of their land-tax, in some places both, 
before the liarvest, I'or these and other demands money must 
inmost cases be raised. Pei soiial cmdit is almost unknown in 
India, and banks especially do not lend without security. The 
money-]cn<lcrs who may be induced to make a loan without 
security charge a rate of 3 per cent per month and insist 
upon a duration of tw'enty mouths, which means interest of 60 
rupees for a loan of 100 rupees for twenty mouths. There is 
the possibility of morigagiug the land but the publicity and 
cost of this present very serious objections, and for the Indian 
who wants to avoid both mortgage and unsecured loans the 
easiest way is to raise money by jrlcdging his wife's or his 
family’s jewellery, a method simjde, secret, and cheap. 

To the Indian native, of whatever class, it is obvious that 
the advantages of a hoard of coin or bars or ornaments in the 
precious metals are very substantial. Even if one here and 
there were able to set aside the influence of heredity and 
custom (always saving the imperative necessity of providing 
the endowment for his wife and daughters) and adopt the use 
of western methods, the facilities available are mostly out of 
his reach. 

‘Roughly 11)% of the total towns in India with a popula- 
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tion of 10,000 and over have no banks ; while in some 20% 
of the 75 towns which possess a population of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, the same condition prevails. Probably 
this situation is to be ascribed to the fact that the habit of 
investment is comparatively undeveloped in India, its place 
being taken by hoarding, and by the conversion of bullion 
into jewellery.’^ 

So the vicious circle is complete. 

The hoards, broadly speaking, are meant to be permanent. 
They may be used occasionally as pledges for loans, but it is 
always with the intention of their being redeemed. The 
tenacity with which hoards are held applies to all classes of 
hoarders. 

The veiy greatest of all, who, by reason of their wealth, 
position, and education, h.ive other souices of income, do not 
need to resort to their treasuries. Beneath these giants come 
others, still very wealthy, the great zemindars. Of these it is 
said that ‘they put by fora raiity day a cei tain amount of 
bullion and a certain airrount of gold in ornaments which 
never see drrylight. They ata; old-f;tshioncd ornaments, very 
heavy gold bangles atrd so forth, which the ladies of India no 
longer cate quite so much for, their taste having changed in 
favour of more modern jewellery and precious stones.’ But 
there are three great occrtsions rtpon which it is invariably the 
practice of ludiatrs to rmtke a gre.rt outlay and display : the 
marriage of a daughter, lire coming tjf age of a son, and 
funerals. For the proper dr^ch;rtgc of this trino^ht necessitas, 
many even of the rich zemindars pledge their gold bullion to 
the marwaris and the hrmnias wrth the intention of getting it 
back. Some of the smaller tnert over-reach themselves and 
spend more than they cart rrfford. They may not be able to 
redeem that portion oi their hoard which they pledge, ‘but it 
goes back in that form somewhere else’. 

Coming to httnrbler chrsses, Messrs. Toomey and Fraser, 
who jointly spoke for the e.xchange banks of Iirdia, were asked 
the qrrestion : ‘Yott c.rnnot sirggest :tny means or any sort of 
inducement by which those hoards of the ryot class should be 
brought orrt ?’ .And therr ttnswor wrrs : ‘No, there is no way 
we can suggest. He can .afford to keep these hoards and will 
not part with them’, .\uother witness said, ‘I will quote a 
case within my own experience at .Aurungabad. A little culti¬ 
vator who had borrowed 400 rupees from a local sowkar died, 

1, Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress of 
India during the year F>23 —1''24, and Papers (Reports, 

Comniissionersj, XI, lhJ4-5, p. ] 15. 
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and apparently left nothing in the world, so the sowkar got an 
order to examine his premises. They found 4000 rupees, 
although he was paying IJ per cent a month for this loan of 
400 rupees.’ 

Two other inducements to hoarding apart from those 
already considered are mentioned by an Indian witness : one 
of them enlarges upon what has already been said upon a 
similar point, but its details seem to justify separate statement. 
(1) Every agriculturalist and land-owner, when he gets a little 
surplus, turns it into jewellery. It gives his wife a status as 
a rich woman, brings peace and happiness at home, as well 
as providing a source for raising money in emergencies. If 
his savings arc small he buys the sovere gns as he can and 
presents them to his wife who holds them until there are suffi- 
cierrt to make the ornament desired. (2) This form of hoarding 
enables traders to endow thomsi-lvcs through their wives with 
a pi'ovision against business mi.-,fortune Two large traders, 
a leather merchant and art iron merchant, recently (the witness 
was speaking in 1913) becanre insolvent. All the assets of 
both concerns passed into the hands of the Official Receiver, 
but the jewellery of the wives and daughters was e.xempt 
from his power of attachment and the processes of the 
court. In one case, six months idter the insolvency, the jewels 
of one man were valued at ten hrkhs of rupees. Every trader, 
small or large, with purely horrest rnotivts, i)irts by at least a 
portion of his savittgs in the form of jewels. The witness is 
himself an Indiait ami he ailds, ‘It is unnecessary to men¬ 
tion that some may consider it the best way of cheating a 
creditor.’ 

The coin taken for hoarding is the Standard coin; 
formerly this was the rupee, but, since the token value of the 
rupee has been so widely divorced from the value of its silver 
content, its place has very largely been taken by the sovereign 
amongst those who formerl)’ hoarded silver. Smaller coins 
a,e not hoarded : it is the standard coins that are chosen. 
Thus the half-sovereign, though it is legal tender, is not used. 
“There is absolutely no demand for them; banks do not 
import them for that reason.’ Another witness says, “This 
coin does not find favour in India.’ And, as all classes hoard 
if pieces of five pounds were available they would be largely 
used, for it is in a downward direction that a limit is found. 
The 10-ounce gold bars imported from Australian mints are 
very largely used for melting down into ornaments just as are 
sovereigns themselves. The secretary and treasurer of the 
Bank of Madras, Mr. W. B. Hunter, says that in one small 
village in the Presidency between 300 and 400 sovereigns a 
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week aie taken to be melted down immediately into an 
imitation coin representing the old 5-franc piece, which is very 
popular as an ornament for a necklace; they are not counter¬ 
feit coins for, while they have the head on one side, the other 
side is blank. 

It shordd be said that coins do also remain in hoards 
without being melted down. Sir Alexander McRobert told of 
one of his firm’s work-people w'hose house was robbed shortly 
before the witness left India to give evidence before the Com¬ 
mission Sir Alexander went to see him and received details 
of the property that had been stolen, and it included twelve 
sovereigns. Their retention as coins, however, seems to be a 
minor use; one witness says ‘many sovereigns go into the 
melting-pot’, but others put the melting-pot use much higher, 
one saying that the demand for sovereigns is merely for use 
for bullion. Why, then, if it is the metal as bullion that is 
mainly wanted for hoaidiug, aie sovereigns taken instead of 
gold burs ? The answer is twofold. First, coins can be got 
more readily in small quantities tlian bar gold ; second, their 
weight and tineness which constitute their value are definitely 
fixed, being vouched fer by lesponsible and trusted mints. 

This account of Indian hoardii g may fitly be closed by 
the quotation of a shui I discussion m question and answer by 
two Indian gentlemen, Sir Shapurji Broacha, a member of the 
Commission, anil .Mi. M R. Srinlaia lyei', one of the witnesses. 

“Q. 9C00. Would you nei agiec with me that it [hoarding] 
is an instinct which we have ii'ihei iteil owing to the unsatis- 
factoiy character of the Go\. i .m.ent we have had in India 
befoie ? Assuming education advances and that 

Indians learn more and moie the natmc and value of invest¬ 
ments, I do not think hoaiding will lessen because of the 
reasons I have given. 

Q. 9002. In ten yeais we have imported 70 millions in 
bullion and 57 millions in sovcic'gus, that is, 127 millions 
sterling, which is equal to T'O mores of gold, and the only 
visible sign of that are the 25 croies left in the currency. 
Would such a thing happen in any other country? Answer. 
I cannot say what would ha['pen in other countries. I can 
only say that we can imagine that it would not happen in any 
other country, but we know e.xactly what happens in India. 

Q. 9003. In other countries the sovereigns are either in 
the banks or they arc preserved, as it wcic, for contingencies. 
For instance, if England had imported 10 millions sterling, 
certainly 7 millions would have been in the Bank of England, 
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or even 8 or 9 millions ; whereas out of the 190 crores which 
we have imported into Indin, we see only visible signs in the 
possession of the Government of some 25 crores. As you know, 
more than any other country, we keep, cither for ornaments or 
for hoarding, gold out of circulation; do you not admit that ? 
Afiswer. It is true.” 

Though this is not directly a paper upon numismatics, 
it may not be without its interest to those concerned in that 
study. The persistence of the habit in individuals in a simple 
society of acquiring and retaining coins as a store of wealth, 
and even of depriving them of their immediate currency and 
exchange-value by converting them into ornaments or melting 
them into ordinary bullion forms, presupposes their use for 
such purposes in ages past amongst societies in an equally 
primitive state of domestic economy. It is customary to regard 
the invention and introduction of coins as being primarily 
due to and serving the needs of commerce. Their value as 
stores of wealth was inherent, but may we not assume, from 
the continued practice of their use for hoarding in India from 
the earliest times, that the suitability of small portions of the 
precious metals, of defined weight and authoritatively guaran¬ 
teed fineness, may have had at least an equal, perhaps even 
a prior, infiuence upon the introduction and early spread 
of coinage ? 



HOARDS OF COINS 

R.C. MAJUMDAR 

It is £i well-known fact that coins form a very important 
source of history, particularly of ancient India, and hoards of 
coins, big or small, have been discovered in many localities in 
different parts of India. Apait from the individual coins 
found in these hoards, numismatists have attached great 
impoitance to the vciy fact that a huge number of coins 
were found together. Of the many general conclusions drawn 
from this ciicumstance, I propose to deal with two, which 
require special consideration. 

I 

It is generally assumed that the hoards were conse¬ 
quences of foreign invasions which caused the owners of coins 
to conceal them as a measuic of security. From this assump¬ 
tion sometimes the date of a hoarding has been deduced by 
connecting it with a probable ineasion, known from other 
sources. A typical instance is furnished by the observations 
of S. Altekar on the Fayana hoard : 

“The unknown o'vM’.cr of the present hoard, probably a 
resident of llijayagadh, had buried it in a field of his own at 
Hullanpura at the time of the hlfira invasion. Vei-y likely he 
was killed in the dialuibances, and so the hoard remained 
undisturbed till 19-I&,’'' 

Now, is there any plausible ground for any of the deduc¬ 
tions made by .Mtckar ? Let ns first consider the general 
question of the causes of lio.aiding. In ancient days there 
was no regtrhir system r)f ileposiling money safely in a public 
institutioir like liank. W'e have reference to deposit of money 
with guilds or corporatioirs, but that was a sort of permanent 
investment for carrying orrt certain purposes orrt of the 
interest of the deposit. It w.as, therefore, of the nature of 
endowmeirt ."01(1 not safe-keeping. So far as we know, for the 
latter purpose, people bad to devise their own methods. Even 
in modern tinres a man would not like to keep a large amount 
in his own Irorrsc nnless be coithl make special arrangements 
for guarding it and jr vs^essed :t good iron safe. I'or tlroirgh 
we are not afraid of foreign invasions, we have to take pre¬ 
cautions against theft r.nd robbery. We can hardly open a 

1. Dr. .\. S. .Mte'ker, <'iitiilnijtie of thu Gold Coins in tho 

B'lyana Hoard, p ii. 
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morning paper today without some report of a theft or dacoity. 
It can be well imagined that people were not more secure 
against these pests of society in ancient days. The most 
natural thing for a man in those days would, therefore, be ta 
hide his treasure, not required for immediate needs, under the 
earth in a spot known only to him. A box may be broken, 
but no thief or lobber was likely to dig up the whole area 
surrounding a house. Many stories are current even today 
of this well-known ancient practice. This is a simple and 
natuial explanation of hoarding, and I see no reason to seek 
for another unless there be some special evidence. Whereas 
no such evidence is forthcoming,.the discovery of some hoards 
fully corroborates the natural explanation. Altekar has given 
a list of the hoards of Gupta coins discovered so far.' Among 
these the hoards at Tanda, Kotwa, and Hnghli contained 
respectively, 25''*, 17, and 13 coins. Now if a man tied from 
home in fear of a foreign attack he could have easily carried 
with him the small number of coins and would not probably 
have taken pains to bury them urtderground on the off chance 
of his being able to return home. In these cases we are 
bound to presume that the coins were buried undergrouird just 
for ordinary seciriily rather than arry special cause such as a, 
foreign invasion. As a large majority of hoards, so far dis¬ 
covered, contained a number of coins small enough to be 
easily carried by a person, it may be assumed that hoarding, 
as a rule, need irot be looked upon as merely due to fear of 
foreign iitvasion. Of course, for all we know, some hoardings 
might be the result of such fear-though it would be somewhat 
unusual—but we have no right to assume that a hoard neces¬ 
sarily indicates a foreign invasion. General insecurity from 
thieves and robbers must be presumed to be the chief reason 
in most cases. 


It may be argued that big hoards, like that at Bayana 
containing 1831 coins, could not be easily carried aw.iy, and 
therefore must have been left in a panic when the owner tied 
for safety against a foreign attack. But there is no valid 
reason for this conchrsioir. There is a long iirterval of more 
than 130 years between the issue of the oldest and latest coins 
of the hoard. It may be easily presumed, therefore, that the 
collection extended over several generations. Such collection 
leads to the inference that it was owned by a birsiness firm or 
a wealthy aristocratic family. In either case there must have 
been well-devised measures of security for preserving this 


1. Ibid., pp. iv-ix. 

2. Altekar puts the number as 15 (p. vi), but this is obviouslv 
a printing mistake for 25. 

17 
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great wealth or even much greater wealth of which it formed 
only a part. It is not very reasonable to suppose that they 
would sit with folded hands until the scare or reality of a 
foreign invasion induced them to fly in a hurry, leaving the 
immense treasure in a pot hidden under the earth. It is more 
rational to think that the burying under earth was the normal 
way followed by the owners from generation to generation, 
which was not changed in course of time, except to make the 
pots bigger and bigger, or add new pots as the bulk of the 
contents required. 

A much bigger hoard was found at Jogalthembi in the 
Nasik District. It consisted of 13,250 silver coins. These 
were solely coins of Nahapana and coins of Nahapana 
restruck by Gautamipiitra ^atakarni.^ It was therefore a 
collection made within a short time, after Gautamiputra had 
expelled the foreign conqueror and cstsiblished the undisputed 
supremacy of his family. No fear of foreign invasion has 
been suggested as the cause of this hoarding, the biggest so 
far known. Here, again, it is a niUural presumption that 
the large collection belonging to any rich merchant or royal 
office was kept in the ordinary way for scemity against thieves 
and robbers. 

We need not suppose, as Altekar has done, that the 
accidental or unnatural death of the owner of a hoard is the 
only possible cxiilanation for the undistnibed existence of 
the hoard. A man might die natural death without leaving 
any heir or without .any oppoi tuiiily of communicating the 
secret of the hiding place to him. No man would normally 
like to reveal the secret untd the vviy end, and the end may 
come all of a sudden. In any case, the thcoiy of foreign 
invasion and death in battle, in order to accjimt for a hoard, 
has little to commend ils(,lf. 


II 

An attempt is sometimes made to fix the relative 
chronology of the kings whose coins are found in a hoard. 
It is assumed thiit the l.arger the number of coins belonging to 
a paiticular king, the ne.arer w.is he to the tune of the ho.ard, 
i. e., later in point of time than tire rrlhcrs with fewer coins. 
An exception to tins rule is made when a king is represented 
by a v'eiy few coins in proportion to the whole, on the 
assumption that the coins were hoarded at the beginning of 
his reign or that he had ,a very short leigii. These assumptions 
do not make allowance for special c.i cumstanccs or mere 

b h-'H kapson, ( utiih^ipi; oj th'i (/oins of the jlnd/iTU 
T>ynasty pp. Ixxxviii-lxxxix. 
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accidents, and in any case are not supported by actual facts 
where we have a good opportunity of testing them. The 
Bayana hdtird supplies a concrete illustration. Of the 1821 
coins in this hoard, 983 belong to Chandragupta II and only 
628 to the next reign. There is a single coin of Skandagupta. 
In other words, the large majority of coins belong to a king 
who must have ceased to reign more than half a century 
before the coins were hoarded. The single coin of Skanda¬ 
gupta also presents a jircblem. Of course, it must be 
remembered that about 285 coins in the hoard were lost. 
But there is nothing to show that these would have very 
much altered the ratio between the coins of Chandragupta 11 
and Kumaragupta. It is very probable, however, that a 
few more coins of Skandagupta might have been found in 
the hoard. The disparity in the number of coins belonging 
to Chandragupta II and Kumaiagupta I cannot be put down 
to such assumptions as are gcneially made, namely, either 
the longevity of the reign or the proximity of the reign to 
the time of hoarding. 

The paucity of the coins of Skandagupta may be 
e.xplained by the assumption that the hoarding took place 
almost immediately after bis accession to the throne. But 
then it would hardly be in keeping with the other assumption 
that the hoarding took place at the time of the Huna invasion. 
For we have good grounds to believe that there was no 
Huna invasion during the fiist two or three years of the reign 
of Skandagupta, in course of which hundreds of his coins 
must have been issued. 

The Bayana hoard seems to demonstrate that the 
hoarding of coins, generally speaking, was a continuous process 
and not due to airy sudden decision to collect all the money 
one could lay hancis upoir and then put them deep under 
the earth. For, in that case, it would be difficult to explain 
the presence of about the hundred coins of Samudragupta, 
put in circulation about a century before the hoarding. 
Sometimes old coins are collected as curios, as Akbari 
mohurs are acquired nowada}s, but their number is not 
likely to be as high as 18 3, the number of coins belonging to 
Samudragupta in the Bayana hoard. One may argue that 
the value of gold-contents in coins was a determining factor 
in the selection of coins. But this has no application in the 
Bayana hoard as no question of debased coins arises till we 
come to the time of Skandagupta. 

This introduces another interesting point, namely the 
deduction of important historical inferences on the basis of 
debasement of coins, real or supposed. A classic example is 
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furnished by the heavy-standard of Skandagupta. Some 
specimens of these coins exhibit a decline in the amount of 
pure gold in each piece from 108 to 73 grains, and V. A. 
Smith and others drew the very important inference that 
the treasury of Skandagupta experienced great difficulty in 
meeting the expenses of the flQna war2 Recently a fresh 
examination of some coins show that the heavy-standard 
coins of Skandagupta were not at all debased, at least as a 
general rule, and therefore the exhaustion of his treasury 
and many other theories based upon the debasement theory 
fall to the ground.* This one example is sufficient to warn us 
against the danger of making deductions from coins on 
insufficieiiL grounds or drawing plausible, but by no means 
nccessar}' or logical, conclusions liom specific circumstances 
like hoarding. 


1. V. .\, Smith, l^jurly IJistonj or In<hn ford Edition), p. 311. 

2. Dr. B. 1’. Sinha, Iht li. rlinf ot tho Kingdom of Magadha, 
p. 47. 



THE OWNERSHIP OF TREASURE TROVE IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

JOHN W. SPELLMAN 

The three groups that usually lay claim to treasure trove 
are the finder, the owner of the laud and the State. In 
ancient India, there is no doubt that the king owned some of 
the land privately. The larger question is—how could he 
justify a claim to treasure trove found on land owned by 
another person f Here it is necessaiy to distinguish between 
the concept of land—which is largely territorial, and that 
of earth —which is an idea of substance. The king is 
the lord of the soil ( hhu lu radlitpati ) and for this reason 
and because he gives protection. Maun declares that 
he obtains one half of ancient hoards and metals found in 
the ground.^ Other te.xts also agree that the king is the 
owner of various types of mines and minerals found in 
the earth,’ and the AithaSastra gives in detail the duties of 
the various government officials responsible for these mines 
and other properties of the king ® 

A number of legends arc found in ancient Indian 
literature which are used to justify this position of the king. 
One difficulty was that these legends had to be constructed 
in a way that would not hurt the sensitivities of the Brahmanas 
who exercised an impotent claim over everything on and in 
the earth. The Ai.uSasana I'arvan states that a woman, in 
the absence of her husband, takes his younger brother for her 
lord. In the same way, the Barth, not having obtained the 
Brahmana, makes the Kshatriya her lord.'' This refers to a 
story told later in the epic in which Pururavas asked the 
god of wind to whom the earth lightcously belonged. The 
reply was, “Everything that exists in the universe belongs to 
the Brahmana in consequence of his birth and precedence. 
Persons conversant with morality say this. What the Brahmana 
eats is his own. The place he inhabits is his own. What 
he gives away is his own. He deserves the veneration of all 
the other orders. He is the first-born and the foremost. 
As a woman, in the absence of her husband, accepts his 
younger brother in his place, even so the earth, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Brahmana, has accepted his next born, the 

1. Manu, VIII, 39. 

2. Vishnu, VIII, 55. 

3. Arth. II. 12. 

4. Mbh, Anu, 8 . 22. 
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Kshatriya, as her lord.”* It is, therefore, through the “favour 
of the liiahmanas that the Kshatriyas are able to possess 
the eternal and undeteiioiatiug Eaith as their wife and 
enjoy her.’ ” 

The king was Iheieforc, considered the symbolic owner 
of the Earth in ancient India. The rclatjonship was expressed 
as that of a luiabaml l(j hi.- wife. This symbolic iclationship 
was not without its political implications. The king was to 
piotect the earth at all limes Through his saciifices and by 
the radiation of his dhaniut, the king gave nomishinent to the 
Earth. Rainfall and other natural ['htnonunn, beneficial or 
otherwise, weic consideicd a.s a coiiseijuence of the king’s 
actions. 

In the caily Vcdic te'ds ve have no evidence to indicate 
that the king had a io}’;il pierogative on treasure trove. This 
idea came into greater foico by iieihaps the sixth or seventh 
centuries 11. C. when the ea.iliest law books were compiled. 
Of course, in this conneciion it is possible to hold that the 
thcoiy had some cipeiation a few hundred years earlier, but 
the significant [loint to iK.)te is that up to the Biahmana 
litciature no e.xplicit icferencc to the king’s ownership of 
treasure trove may be found. Even the epics, while they give 
foundation arguments fur the ideas which developed later 
regarding the king’s right to tr.asuie trove, do not emphasise 
this aspect of the king's economic iiosition. In one section, 
however, the Bamriyiim does indicate the possible existence of 
the thcoiy. King Visvdmitia w.is making attempts to have the 
sage Vasishtha give him Saxalh, the cow of abundance. In the 
course of argument, the king said, ‘-Veiily this one is a jewel, 
and as it is the function ot kings to acquire jewels, do thou 
confer on me Savaia, foi this one belongs by right to me.’” 
Vasishtha, howewr, lefused to iccognixe the force of this 
argument. The king's statement may mean that jewels, since 
they are found in the c.-oth, belong to whoever owns the 
mineral deposits of the earth. The argunrent implies, of 
course, that the king was the owner of these since he says that 
jewels belong by right to him. Yet, this conclusion is not a 
necessary one since other interpretations may also validly be 
given to Visvamitra s statement. Wo need only recognize the 
possibility that the theory of the king s owneislup of treasure 
trove may have been in existence at the time this passage was 
written. 

1. 31bh. S. P. 73. 10-12. 

2. Mbh. P. 34.1. (.2-03. 

3. JiamCi. Bala, 53, 126. 
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Another theory used to justify the king’s claim on 
treasure trove may be that since the king was considered the 
piotector of the earth, any wealth found therein must be 
considered as the fee that the king receives from the earth 
for protecting it. While this view undoubtedly personifies the 
earth, such an interpretation was very common in ancient 
Indian literature. The primary reason advanced for the king’s 
right to exact taxes was that he afforded protection to the 
people. “It is because he protects the people that the king 
may take his share of the taxes.‘-The one-sixth share of 
the produce that the king takes is his fee for protecting the 
subjects.’ * If a king itikcs taxes without protecting the 
people, he commits great adhar.nu.^ P'rom these premises of 
taxation as the fee for ptotcclion, the king could be understood 
to have the right to all treasure trove, or at least part of it, 
since he piotected the earth in which it was found. 

A distinction must be drawn between lost or stolen articles 
which also went to the king and treasure trove. Lost or 
stolen property came into the possession of the king because 
he was requited to compcnstite the owner for any thefts that 
occurred. The reasoning was that the individual paid taxes 
for protection. If his property was stolen, the king obviously 
was not fulfilling his obligations of ptotcclion and therefore 
had to compensate for this deficiency on his part. If the 
property was recovered, he was able to do this without incur¬ 
sions upon the trca.sury. Since he was bound to restore the 
property in any case, it w.is but reasonable that lost or stolen 
property should revci t to the king in order that he might give 
it back to the owner or replenish the loss from his own 
treasury. 

It is in the law books that the problem of the ownership 
of treasure trove is treated most fully. We have seen that there 
was a theoretical conflict between ownership by the king and 
that by the Brahmanas. Even though the king was the protec¬ 
tor of the earth, the Brahmanas were the protectors of the king 
and there is no question but th.at their religious position at 
least was superior to the kings. Due to these reasons and 
perhaps the necessity of irritating the Brahmanas as little as 
possible, the authors of the dharmasastras made concessions 
to the Brahmanas when they were the finders of treasure trove. 
In some cases, it is remarkable that part of the treasure was 
to be given to the Brahmanas even if they did not themselves 
find it. Yajilavalkya is the most lavish in this regard. “The 

1. Gautama. X. 2b. 

2. 7?«wdA._I. 10. 18. ]. 

3. Hama. Aranya. 0. 517. 
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king having found treasure trove should give half to the twice 
born ; but a learned Lbahmana finding treasure trove may keep 
the whole, for he is the lord of all."^ This is a clear reference 
to the Brahmana making a claim to possession on the basis of 
caste and those ideas which pcstulate the theory that he is the 
owner of everything in the universe. Other writers favoured 
the Biahmanas less. \",isishtha declares that only a righteous 
Brahmana may keep his fii;d. Other persons must bring the 
treasure trove to the king who will reward the finder with one- 
si.xth ’ And Naiada does not give automatic concessions to the 
Biahmanas. “A Biahmana, even when he has found treasure, 
must at once give notice ter the king. If the king gives it to 
him, he may enjoy it. If he docs not give notice, he is regar¬ 
ded as a thief.’ -* For other persons, he leaves no doubt that 
treasure trove that is found must go to the king.^ 

The claims of the king to treasuie trove in ancient India, 
were thercfoie supported by thcoiies which had recourse to 
his position in iclution to the earth—either as its husband or 
protector. It was not rneiely the force of power, which any 
State has, that entitled him to receive this treasure. The 
finder of the treasure liove was also entitled to some com- 
pensatioir, rrccorditrg to some soiticcs. The e.xact position 
of the owner of the land ii.-tlf is r.ot clear, it may be that he 
was not considered signjficairt since the usual find came in 
the errrth itself, wrtnsc pussestions belonged to the king, and 
not in the properly otr the earth. The te.xts, however, do not 
give enough evidence to have a completely satisfactory defi- 
nitiorr of treairire trove Ironi the mo.let.r point of view Presu¬ 
mably, ancient Indian ktttgs wuo found the coins of other 
ancient Indian kings considered they were treasure trove and 
kept them. 


1. Taj. II. .14. 

2. Vnits/iiha. III. 13-14. It may be noted that the usual tax 
rate claimed by the king is also one sixth and it is possible to 
suggrest th.it there is .a relationship, in this sense, between the 
theories of treasure trove and those of taxation. Howerer, more 
evidence is necessary before the prrrallel can be accurately staterj. 
At the same time here is a clear indication that the finder of 
treasure was rcwarc]ed--a practice which has unfortunately been 
discontinued by the Indian government in modern times. 

3. JVtlrada. VII. 7. 

4. hUm 




TREASURE TROVE LAWS IN INDIA-A REVIEW 

P. L. GUPTA 

In ancient days, when people were not so bank-minded, 
they were accustomed to keep their savings and other 
valuables in an earthen or metal pot and bury it either 
in the wall of a house or in an obscme corner 
of its floor. They just used to open the mouth of 
the pot, take out the need and the surplus. This 
system continued generations after generations in each 
family. Generally the head of the family knew about the 
treasure and he disclosed the location of the treasure to his 
successor in the last days of his life. But at times, with 
the sudden death of the man having the secret, the treasure, 
unknown to the members of the family, remained where it was 
buried. It also used to happen that in the times of calamities 
like war, arson, flood, epidemic etc,, people left their abode 
and moved to other places. In doing so, at times, they 
could not take their valuables, hidden under the earth, or 
they knowingly buried them in the strain of the panic, 
with a view to recover them back when the peace returned. 
Such hidden valuables, in most cases, remained forgotten 
or untraced by their owners. 

Such treasure troves, it is natural, used to be accidentally 
found, as they are found today, in all times in the past. And 
therefore, it was also natuial that the law of the time 
should provide some rules for their disposal.^ We know 
from some of the JataJta stories that the ownerless treasure- 
troves were considered the property of the State. In them, 
we find such phrases as “treasure trove is royal prerogative 
(assamihaJiltafidam rajasantakam Iioti",)”, “unclaimed treasure be¬ 
longs to the king (assfimika bhoijd.m rMfi) papunati^^/’. At one 
place the king himself has said “masterless money comes to 
me {assamika dhanam ahmikam papuiuiti)”■* 

Kautilya in his Artliasa-itra, dealing with the inheritence 
of property, has laid down that property for which no claimant 
was found would go to the king (adayadakam raja haretf. At 
another place he has laid down thus: 

1. See also ‘The Ownership of Treasure Trove in Ancient 
Indian Polity’ by John W. Spellman, pp. 133-136, ante. 

2- Jataka, 1, 398. 

3. Ibid., VI, 348. 

4. Ibid., IV, 485. 

5. Arthas'is'ru, III, 5 (Text, II, p. 31 ; trans , p. 183). 

18 
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“Of whatever precious things sweepers come across, while 
sweeping, one third shall be taken by them and two thirds by 
the king. But precious stone shall be wholly surrendered to 
the king. Seizure of precious stones shall be punished with 
the highest ammcrcement. 

“A discoverer of mines, precious stones or treasure trove, 
shall on supplying the information to the king, receive one- 
sixth of it as his share; but if the discoverer happens to 
be a servant of the king, his share shall only be one-twelfth 
of it. 

“Treasure troves value.1 beyond 100,000 (panas) shall 
wholly be taken by the king; the finder shall be entitled to 
one-sixth of the treasure trove upto 100,000 (panas) of the 

whole. 

“Such treasure troves as a man of pure and honest life 
can prove to be his ancestral property shall wholly be taken 
by the man himself. Taking jiossession of a treasure trove 
without establishing such claim shall be punished with a fine 
of 500 panas. Taking the possession of the same in secret 
shall be punished with a fine of 1000 panas.”* 

In the Dhurniusuti'as and the Smiitis, the treasure trove 
laws are favourable to Brahmana finders. They proclaim 
unanimously that if a trcasuic tiove was found by a learned 
Brahmana, he was entitled to keep the whole of it. If the king 
himself found the buried treasure, he was to distribute half 
of it and was to keep for himself the other half. Opinion 
differed as to the rights of other liudois. Vishnu has distin¬ 
guished the cases as the finder was a Kshatriya, Vaisya or a 
Sudra, and asks each of them to surieiider a stated por¬ 
tion both to the king and to the Brahmanas.^ Gautama gave 
the whole to the king except a tiitle to the finder.^ But Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and others, like Kaiitilya, have held the finder to 
recieve one-sixth of the tieasnio trove.'* 

In the Ni'sithichurni, a Jain work of the seventh century, 
there is an interesting reference regarding treasure trove. The 
gatiui relates a story that a king namctl Mayuranka issued 
dinaras (gold coins), bcaiing the figme of a peacock and buried 
them. They remained in that cnidition for a very long time till 
an astrologer by hi.-; magical po\v..'i found them out. When they 

1. Arthasrjgira,\\\ I (Text, II. p. 131-22 ; Trans., p. 230-31). 

2. Vishnu, in, 56 (>-1. 

3. (iautavia, X, -1.1-15. 

4. Manu Mil. 37-.1S; Yajnnmlkga, II, 34-.35 ; Vidishtha, 
III, 14-15 ; -Viim'/n. asv.univikraya, verses 7-8. 
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were being used in business transactions, an officer arrested a 
person carrying out this illegal transaction and produced him 
before the king. On inquiry from the king, the arrested person 
disclosed the name of the person from whom he had got those 
coins. The latter was called for and he in turn named 
another person. In this way the original founder was detected 
and punished.* 

How the treasure troves were disposed in the times of 
the Muslim rulers in India, is nowhere specifically mentioned. 
However, we have two anecdotes regarding the treasure trove 
finds of the time of Sikander Lodi, the rider of Delhi (1488- 
1517 A. D.) narrated by Ahmad Yadgar in his Tawarikh-i- 
Shahi, which he had compiled under the patronage of Daud 
Shah, the last rider of Dengal (1572-1576 A. D ). 

According to one anecdote, a man in the province of 
Sambhal found live thousand Axharfii (gold coins) in a big 
pot while he was digging the earth. The governor 
Kasim Khan took all the coins in his custody and informed 
about them to the king. The king, on knowing the details, 
sent an oidcr that the wealth should be returned back to the 
man, who had found it. Kasim Khaii again wrote to the king 
that the finder was not so deserving that he shoidd be given so 
much wealth. Thereupon the king said, “Who are we to say 
that the man docs not deserve the wealth. Had God thought 
him unworthy, he would not have given him that wealth. 
Whom he thinks worthy, he bestows with the wealth. So, 
return those Ailiarji< to the man. If even a dirham went 
elsewhere, yon would bj punished for that." Along with this, 
the king also ordered the governor that he was responsible for 
the safety of the wealth till the man arranged for its 
proper custod}’. 

The other anecdote relates that while a man was plough¬ 
ing the land of Sheikh Mahmood, a stone came out of the 
furrow. He immediately went to Sheikh and informed him. 
On hearing, Sheikh sent his son to the field. He cleaned the 
earth and turned up the stone and found that there were 
lying under that stone pots full of gold. Some of those pots 
had the name of the Macedonian Alexander inscribed on them. 
When the governor of Dcobampur(?) Allkhan heard the 
news, he sent his man to Sheikh and claimed the wealth as 
the administrator of that territory. The Sheikh returned the 
man with the reply that “Had God meant to give the wealth 
to him (i. e. the governor), there was hardly any need to put 
anyone else in between.’’ Then All Khan reported all the 


1. N'iuthachurni, p. S43. 
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facts to the king; but the king reprimanded him for his 
actions. In the meantime, Sheikh sent some of the vessels, 
which had the name of Alexander, filled with gold, to the 
king and inquired as to where the treasure, so found, should 
be sent. The king wrote back that Sheikh should keep all the 
treasure for himself. “The land and the wealth belonged to 
God; he bestowed them upon ihosc whom he thought deserv¬ 
ing.” Along with these words, he also returned the vessels 
sent by Sheikh.^ 

The author of TuwariJcJi-i-ShaJii has recorded these 
anecdotes to impiess tlie personal virtues of Sikander Lodi. 
They hardly retlect the fact that the tieasure belonged to him 
who found it. O.i the other hand, the claims made by the 
governors suggest that the State had some interference in the 
matter of tieasiue tioves. 

The Muslim juiists have laid ilown some rules regarding 
the tieasure trove finds. They had made distinction between 
the trcasuie winch boio a distinctly Muslim impression, like 
Kaliiua, verse from the Koian or the name of a Muslim ruler 
and tlie trcasuie which had the image or the name of a non- 
Muslim ruler. With this distinction, they were of the opinion 
that the .Muslim trcasuie would b.corne the propei ty of the 
finder, if he had advertised the find properly and no claimant 
had proveil a title to it. However, they were of the opinion 
that if the fiiiiler was rich, he should" distribute it as alms 
amongst the poor, .-'.nd curioii^iy enough, they have enume¬ 
rated among.'t such paiip.'r lecepients the parents, children 
and wives of the finder al.<o. 

.As icgaids the non-Muslim tieasure, they held that the 
king was entitled to onc-tifth of the treasure if it was 
fouinl in an owneiless laiid. If the find-spot was an 
appiopriatcd land, then, some of the jurists thought, the 
four fifth of the tieasuie-tiove should go to the person, to 
whom that land wars fiist guinted after the subjugation of 
the coiintiy by the .Muslims, or to his hears and and not to 
the finder. .\t the same time, it was accepted that if the 
existing piopiietor laid clanu to the trove, declaring that 
It was deposited by himself, his declaration was to be credited. 
Lilt, It appeals that the Mughal governors never followed 


I uMo this infciiuation to Mchar Muhammad Khan 
Shihab, who h id translated and published some of the 
interesting anecdotes from tlie TuirariJch-i-Shahl in the 
-Monthly MnnujMr (Lahore), Special Number, 1948, 
p. 3()o0. 
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these rules and claimed the entire treasure trove as the State 
property. 

When the East India Company held the position of 
administrator in the eighteenth century, it followed the 
practice of the Mughal governors in the beginning. I5ut soon 
after in 1777, a proclamation w is issued’ declaring that for 
the future “all treasure shall be the property of those who 
may discover it.*’ This sweeping renunciation of State claims 
was modified in 1817 by a resolution that it should apply 
only to cases where the treasure found did not exceed a lac 
of rupees.^ 

The Regulation 5 of 1817 embodied in law the rules for 
dealing with the treasure troves. It applied to hidden treasure 
consisting of gold or silver coins or bullion or precious stones 
or other valuable property found buiied in the caith ; and it 
laid down a procedure of inquiiy. The finder was required 
to notify his discovery within one month to th.e district or city 
judge, and to deposit the treasure in the court. Failure to 
notify his discovery within the prescribed period rendered 
him liable to loose his rights to it. /ifter the notification, 
the procedure laid an advertisement and fi.xed a period of 
six months, within which claims were to be made. Any claim 
of title made so, was inquired into ; and if no right was 
proved, the finder lecicved the ciitire treasure upto the value of 
rupees one lac ; any excess went to the Government. Provision 
for appeal of the judge’s order to the provincial court was 
there. Re\’enue officers hail to brirrg forward any claim of 
right which Cover nment rniglrt appear to possess. This was 
the law for Bengal Presidency. 

Similar provisions for the Madras and Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies were enacted in I8J-1 and 183S, and were applied to 
territories aquired later, such as the Punjab, Awadh, the 
Central Provinces and Burma. These .Acts remained in force 
till 1878. 

On 13th February 1878, a new Act (Act VI of 1878) was 
enacted. The reasons for this new legislation are interesting. 

It was found very doubtful what law was actually in force 
in Bombay Presidency outside the city. In the three 
Presidency towns of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta also, it was 
not certain what law applied and it was thought probable 
that English law was in force there. The Regulation of 1817 
was also found inducing to the finders to conceal or make 

1. Herrington, Analysis of the Bengal Laws and Regxdations, 
p. 764. 
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away with theii' treasiiie. When the Bill for the Act was 
introduced, Sir Steiuirt B yley stated that he had known 
no case in which Government had l)enefitted by a share, as 
no trove had been leported txceedir.g a lac in value. This 
Act with a slight amendment made by an Amending Act 
(Act XII of iy91) is still in force in the country. It runs 
as follows : 

“1. This act may be called the Indian Treasure Trove 
Act, lb7S. It extends to whole of Ibitish India. 

2. (Repealed!. 

3. In this Act — 

“Treasure” mean- nnylUing of any value hidden in the 
soil, or in anything affixed ihereto. 

“Collcctoi” means (.ij any revei.ue officer in independent 
charge of a district, and (ii) any officer appointed by the 
Provincial Government to pi.iferm the functions of a Collector 
under this Act. 

When any prr.'on is entitled, under any reservation in 
an instrument of transfer of any land or thi ’g affixed thereto, 
to the treasure in such laml or thing, he shall for the purpose 
of this .\ct, be deemed to be th.c ‘owner of such land 
or thing’. 

4. AVhenever any llea^•uc exeeding in amount or 

value ten rupees is loiind. tne fimler shall, as soon as 

practicable, gi\e to liio C- iLctor notice in writing : (a) of 
the nature and anioni.l or r.pp'.ox.m.'lc value of such treasure; 
(b) of the place in which ii was found; (c'l of the date of 

finding; and either depos.t the lieasure in the nearest 

Government treasuiy, or give the Collector such security 
as the Collector thinks fit, to produce the treasure at such 
time and place as he may fiom time to time require. 

5. On receiving a notice unde-r section 4, the Collector 
shall, after making such enquiiy (if any) as he thinks fit, take 
the following steps (namely! : 

(a) he shall publish a notification in such manner as 
the Provincial Go\cinmcnt from time to time prescribes in 
this behalf, to the effect that on a c^.ltuin date (mentioning it) 
certain treasure (mentioning its natuic, amount and approxi¬ 
mate value) was found in a certain place (mentioning it); and 
requiring all peisons claiming the tieasure, or any part there¬ 
of, to appear personally oi by agent before the Collector on 
a day and at a place therein mentioned, such day not being 
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earlier than four months, or later than six months, after 
the date of the publication of such notification; 

(b) When the place in which the treasure appears to 
the Collector to have been found was at the date of finding 
in the possession of some person other than the finder, the 
Collector shall also serve on such person a special notice in 
writing to the same effect. 

6. Any person having any right to such treasure or 
any part thereof, as owner of the place in which it was 
found or otherwise, and not appearing as requiied by the 
notification issued under section 5, shall forfeit such right. 

7. On the day notified under section 5, the Collector 
shall cause the treasure to be produced before him, and 
shall enquire as to and determine : 

(a) the person by whom, the place in which, and the 
circumstances under which, such treasure was found; and 
(/>) as far as possible, the person by whom, and the circum¬ 
stances under which, such treasure was hidden. 

8. If, on an enquiry made under section 7, the Collector 
sees reason to believe that the treasure, was hidden within 
one hundred years before the date of the finding, by a person 
appearing as required by the said notification and claiming 
such treasure, or by some other person rrrrdcr whom such 
person claims, the Collector shall make rrn o.der adjourning 
the hearing of the case for such period as he deems sufficient, 
to allow a suit being instituted in the civil court by the 
claimant, to establish his right. 

9. If upon such enquiry the Collector sees no reason 
to believe that the treasure was so hidden; or if, where a 
period is fixed under section 8, no suit is instituted as 
aforesaid within such period to the knowledge of the Collector 
or if such suit is instituted withirr such period, and the 
plaintiff’s claim is finally rejected ; the Collector may declare 
the treasure to be ownerless. 

Any person aggrieved by a declaration made under this 
section may appeal against the same within two months from 
the date thereof to the Chief Controlling Revenue Authority. 
Subject to such appeal, every such declaration shall be final 
and conclusive. 

10. When the declaration has been made in respect of 
any treasure under section 9, such treasure shall, in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions hereinafter contained, either be 
delivered to the finder thereof, or be divided between him 
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and the owner of the place in which it has been found in 
manner hereinafter provided 

11. When a declaration has been made in respect of 
any treasure as aforesaid, and no person other than the finder 
of such tieasure has appeared as required by the notification 
published under section 5 and claimed a share of the treasure 
as owner of the place in which it has been found, the collector 
shall deliver such tieasure to the finder thereof. 

12. When a declaration has been made as aforesaid 
in respect of any Ireasuie, and only one person other than 
the finder of such treasure lias so appeared and claimed, 
and the claim of such person is not disputed by the finder, 
the Collector shall proceed to divide the treasure between the 
finder and the person so claiming according to the 
following rule : 

If the finder and the person so claiming have not entered 
into any agreement then in foice as to the disposal of the 
treasure, thiee-fourth of the treasure shall be allotted to such 
finder and residue to such person. If such finder and such 
person have entered into any such agreement, the treasure 
shall be disposed of in accordance therewith ; 

Provided that th.c Collector may, in any case, if be 
thinks fit, instead of dividing ary treasure as directed by 
this section (a) allot to either party the whole or more than 
his share of such treasure, orr such party pa}ing to the 
Collector for the other party such sum of money as the 
Collector may fix as the equivrrlerrt of the share of such other 
party, or of the excess so allotted, as the case may be; or 
(b) sell such treasrrrc or any portion thereof by public auction, 
and divide the sale proceeds between the parties according 
to rule hereittbefore prescribed. 

Provided also that, when the Collector has by his 
declaration under section 9 rejected any claim made under 
this Act by any other person other than the said finder or 
person claiming as owner of the place in which the treasure 
was found, such division shall not be made until after the 
expiration of two months without an appeal having been 
presented under section 9 by the person whose claim has been 
so rejected, or when an appeal has been so presented, after 
such appeal has been dismissed. 

When the Collector has made a division under this 
section, he shall deliver to the parties the portion of such 
treasure, or the money in lieu thereof, to which they are 
respectively entitled under such division. 
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13. When a declaration has been made as aforesaid in 
respect of any treasure, and two or more persons have appea¬ 
red as aforesaid and each of them claimed as owner of the 
place where such treasure was found, or the right of any 
who has so appeared and claimed is disputed by the finder of 
such treasure, the Collector shall retain such treasure and 
shall make an order staying his proceedings with a view to 
the matter being enquired into and determined by a Civil Court. 

14. Any person, who has so appeared and claimed may, 
within one month from the date of such order, institute a 
suit in the Civil Court to obtain a decree declaring his right; 
and in every such suit the finder of the treasure and all 
persons disputing such claim before the Collector shall be 
made defendents. 

15. If any such suit is instituted and the plaintiff's claim 
is finally established theiein, the Collector shall, subject to the 
provisions of section 12, divide the treasure between him and 
the finder. 

16. The Collector may, at any time after making a 
declaration under section 9, and before delivering or dividing 
the treasure as hereinbefore provided, declare by writing under 
his hand his intention to acquire on behalf of the Government 
the treasure, or any specific poition thereof, by payment to 
the persons entitled thereto of sum equal to the value of the 
materials of such treasure or portion together with one-fifth 
of such value, and may place such sum in deposit in his 
treasury to the credit of such persons and thereupon such 
treasure or poition shall be deemed to be the property of 
Government, and the money so deposited shall be dealt with, 
as far as may be, as if it was such treasure or porticn. 

17. No decision passed or act done by the Collector 
under this Act shall be called in question by any Civil Court, 
and no suit or other proceeding shall lie against him for any 
thing done in good faith in exeicise of the powers hereby 
conferred. 

18. A Collector making any enquiry under this Act may 
exercise any power conferred by the Code of Civil Procedure 
on a Civil Court for the trial of suits. 

19. The Provincial Government may, from time to time, 
make rules consistent with this Act to regulate proceedings 
hereunder. Such rules shall, on being published in the 
Official G azette, have the force of law. 

19 
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20. If the finder of any treasure fails to give the notice, 
or does not either make the deposit or give the security, 
required by section 4, or alters or attempts to alter 
such treasure so as to conceal its identify, the share 
of such treasure or the money in lieu thereof to which he 
would otherwise be entitled, shall vest in Her Majesty, and he 
shall, on conviction before a magistrate, be punished with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both, 


21. If the owner of the place in which any treasure is 
found abets, within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, 
any offence under section 20, the share of such treasure, or the 
money in lieu thereof to which he would otherwise be entitled, 
shall vest in Her Majesty, and he shall, on conviction before a 
magistrate, be punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine or with both.” 


A careful study of the above Act would show that in 
effect it has no purpose behind it. Nowhere the Government, 
in this Act, claims any right over the treasure trove. The 
right of the Government over the treasure troves known in 
the ancient and medieval India, is here totally renounced. 
If the Government has any intention to acquire the treasure 
trove, the scctioir 16 of the Act provides the payment of the 
value to finder and other valid claimants. According to the 
Act in effect the treasure trove belonged to the finder and the 
owner of the land; but of the latter to the extent of only 25.^; 
and that too, only if becomes forward with his claim .and 
substantiates it. This Act, thus has laid down a double 
proceeding for the owner to estrrblish his claim. First 
to file his claim with the Collector aird then to establish it 
in the court of law. Tims the Act in itself, does not help even 
to the owner of the land, to whom it seems to be giving help. 
Fvcir without this .Act, if some body feels that the finder of 
a treasure trove has encroached upon his property, (in the 
shape of dtggtng out a treasrrre trove), he has every right 
to go to court and redress his grievances under civil and 
crimmal laivs both. The act has rather complicated the. 
whole thing, hor an amount lo the extent of 25% of the 
value of the hoard, the owner has to go through a regular 
court proceeding, which means, many times more cost than 
what one would find out of the hoard as his share. So 
hardly any cwner of the land turns up in a case of treasure 
tiove to claim his share. The ultimate result is that the 
finder remains the sole owner of his treasure trove find. 
With this reality, the Act effects no useful purpose and' 
brings unnecessary harassment to the finder. 
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The Act also does not seem to have been framed in 
consideration of all the aspects of Indian numismatics and with 
a view to furtherance of the study of the subject or 
enriching the museums. It has rather done harm than 
good. Section 4 of the Act exempts the objects of 
the value of less than ten rupees from the application of this 
Act. This has placed most of the treasure troves of the 
copper coins out of reach of the numismatists and the 
museums. The value of copper has sufficiently gone up these 
days, yet, ten rupees would cover very well a hoard of 500 
coins. In earlier days, it could cover a hoard of two to three 
thousand coins. Rarely bigger hoards are found. So, the 
tinders of copper coins were more or less free to do with their 
finds as they liked. This is one of the apparent reasons 
that we have few Mughal copper coins in the museums. 

The provision of section 16, for acquisition of a treasure 
trove at the intrinsic value, plus twenty per cent, is also no 
attraction to the finders. The process of the Act is so lengthy, 
cumbersome and time-taking that no finder feels encouraged 
with the allurement of twenty per cent to disclose his find. 
He finds much more easy to keep his find secret and sell it 
stealthily in the market and cash the intrinsic value then and 
there, than to disclose it before the Collector and go through 
the troublesome proceedings for months and years. It is not 
unusual to take four to five years in the payment of the 
value of a treasure trove under the Act. I know of a case of 
a hoard of silver coins, which was discovered in 1943 and 
the finder had not recieved his payment upto 1960. 

The treasure troves of the coins, that are found every 
year, thus all do not come to the notice of the Government. 
Those that come to its notice, are hardly' five to ten per cent. 
All the other hoards go to the bullion dealers and majority of 
them are immediately melted down. Only the few that survive 
pass to the coin-dealers and from them to the museums 
and coin collectors on payment of high prices. 

Those hoards that come to the notice of the Government, 
are not in the strict sense the results of the application of 
the Act. Truly speaking only few people are aware of the 
real content and nature of our Treasure Trove Act. 
Even the men dealing with the treasure trove do not know 
about it ; and they work under wrong impressions and notions. 
It is hardly known to the people that the Government has no 
direct claim over the treasure troves and that if it would 
take it, it would pay. It is general belief amongst the people 
and the police officials that the Treasure troves are the 
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Government property. So, the finder tries to hide it, lest it 
should be taken over by the Government and he be the 
loser. In most cases he succeeds. The find of a hoard is known 
only when there arires some dispute amongst the finders or 
the members of the finder’s family. When a find of a hoard 
is known, the police jumps, and interferes unduly and 
takes possession of the trove. In most of such cases, 
the finder never turns up to claim, for fear of bis prosecution 
and the treasure trove is thus taken possession by the 
Government as unclaimed. Only in few cases people genuinely 
come forward to declare their finds under the Act. 

The measure to advise the Government about the 
accptisitioii of the treasure trove is also not well organised 
and efficient. After the enactment of the Treasure Trove 
Act of 1878, theie was no guiding principle before the 
Collectors for the aquisition of the hoards. It was only in 
1884, that the Government of India, issued a resolution to guide 
local (i.e., provinciab Governments in the matter, as the 
power of makiiig rules under the .Act was vested in them. 
They were advised to frame rules directing that collectors 
should invariably acquire for government all old coins of 
not British mintage. They wore then to send the coins to the 
Asiatic Society of the Presidency in which the coins had 
been discovered for report on the nature of the coins and 
their numismatic value. Specimens worth acquiring were to 
be given to certain public collections in specific order and rest 
sold at the mint. 

Ttie instructions that all coins should be acquired was 
modified almost immediately and discretion was allowed. 
Since Madras Branch of the Royal .Asiatic Society was found 
practically defunct, the e.xamination of the finds in that 
presidency was entrusted to the Madras Museum. The 
.Asiatic Societ)' of Bengal w.is made responsible for examining 
coins from Bengal, .Assam, Bihar, U. F., Cental Provinces and 
the Punjab and the Bombay Asiatic Society for Bombay. 
In couise of time, U. P., Bihar and Central Provinces 
arranged the examination of treasure troves in their own 
museums. What arrangements were made by .Assam and Bengal 
are not known. However, this much is certain that Asiatic 
Society does not take the examination now. U. P. made 
a unique arrangement. In 1899, a small committee of persons, 
known as U. P. Treasure Trove Committee, was constituted 
from the persons inteiested in numismatics to examine and 
report on the finds of that province. Such committee is 
known nowhere else. The examination of Treasure trove 
in Bombay (now Maharashtra} has now been entrusted to the 
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Director of Archaeology of the State, who gets them examined 
at the Prince of Wales Museum. 

In practice, though the coins were being examined by 
eminent numismatists for these societies and museums, 
there is hardly any detailed report available of any 
of the hoards they examined. The published reports are 
very sketchy and do not serve any purpose of numismatists 
or afford any information of importance. 

In my opinion, the time has now come, when the present 
Treasure Trove Act should be replaced by a new simple act 
and an active machinery should be organised for the exami¬ 
nation of the Treasure Trove hoards. In doing so, the 
following basic facts may be kept in mind. 

(i) Gradual change in the content of rupee from silver 
to nickel and the rising price of silver has almost brought 
the coins that were buried in the past a hundred or hundred 
and fifty years, to the surface. The circulation of the paper 
currency and the availability of the bank facilities have now 
eliminated the chances of new burials of the treasures. So 
whatever treasures would now be exposed, would invariably 
be those, that were buried more than hundred years back. 
These facts eliminate the necessity of the long and 
unnecessary proceeding of the ascertainment of the nature 
of the treasure trove as laid down in the present Act. So, it 
should be declared in the new Act in an unambiguous terms, 
that every thing, of whatever value, found buried under 
ground in an open land shall be treated as ownerless property. 
The treasure troves found within a walled compound or a 
house, may have somi different treatment in the Act. In such 
cases, the owner of the compound or the house may be asked 
to prove his ownership. Failing that, it should be treated as 
ownerless. 

(n) All ownerless treasure trove should be declared on 
the pattern of ancient laws and in consonance to the belief 
of the people, the property of the State. 

{in) The finder should be entitled to a cash award, 
equivelent to the intrinsic value of the treasure, if he brings 
immediately his find to the knowledge of the State. If he 
fails to do so, he should be prosecuted. 

(iv) A further payment upto 20X of the value of the 
find may be given to the owner of the land, on his clainl 
of ownership being established. 

(v) The payment of the award money should be 
immediate. In every state. Gram Sabha, Gram Panchayat 
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or similar local bodies are being established to look after 
the local affairs. They should be authorised to deal with 
the treasure troves. The process should be something like 
this that the finder should bring his find to the notice of the 
local body within three days. The local body should 
immediately take possession of the find and make necessary 
enquiries in the matter, relating the find spot, circumstances 
of find, the contents of the find, the associates of the finders 
and make a detailed note of its findings. It should also get 
the treasure trove evaluated by two goldsmiths or copper 
dealers, as the case may be, independently of each other 
and ascertain the metal contents of the hoard and its market 
value. On the basis of these evaluations, the local body 
should fi.x the award, i. e , the value of the treasure trove. 
That amount should be given by the local body on behalf of 
the State and the treasuie be sent to the District Magistrate 
or direct to Treasure Trove Authority of the State, which 
should be established under this .Act. The State Government 
should then pay back the amount to the local body. 

The local bodies would be able to know about the finds 
easily and ascertain the facts without any difficulty and 
delay and settle the payment. This would expedite the 
proceedings and give encouragement to the finders. They 
would disclose their finds without any fears and get cash 
on the spot ; and thus they would have no charm to go to 
the market. This simple process would enable to secure 
almost all the hoards that would come to light and would 
save them from going into the crucibles. This would help 
the numismatists to know more and accurately about the 
hoards. 

(I'i) A Treasure Trove Authority should be appointed 
under the new Act. He should be the numismatist of the 
State Museum or a numismatist of repute. A Treasure Trove 
Authority for the entire Republic would be most convenient. 
The function of this Officer would be to examine the hoards 
and prepare detailed reports bringing to light all important 
facts. His report should be published annually. No hoard 
should be dispersed till one year afttr the report is published. 
The hoard should be available to any scholar for examination 
and study during this period. 

(vii) One year after the publication of the report, the 
coins may be distributed to various museums, according to 
the rules framed by the States, lire list of distribution with 
all details should also be published for the information of 
the scholars. Each State may publish its own report or a 
consolidated all India report may also be published. 
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(viii) In case a Treasure Trove Authority for entire 
Republic is agreed upon by all the States, it would be more 
convenient to entrust this work to the Numismatic Society 
of India, with a suitable grants from each State as well as 
the Central Government, to carry out the work efficiently, 
under the the supervision of a Director. 

I earnestly hope that the problems of the treasure 
troves would be considered by the Government as well as 
the scholars carefully in the interest of the advancement of 
the knowledge and the source material for the history. 



COINS WITH LAMINATED FLANS 

C. H. BIDDULPH 

[Plates I-lII] 

That certain Indian, Peisian and Afghan coins are struck 
on laminated flans was first noticed by the writer when 
examining falus issued in lire name of Shah Alam II of 
Machlipatam Bandar (Masulipatam; mint. A falus of the year 
A. H. 1222 (A. D. 1807/08) with legnal year 47, which had 
probably been struck by the English East India Company, 
was the first coin of this type seen. 

It is roughly square and has for its flan a piece of copper 
that has been folded three times. Two opposite ends are 
smooth, with the other two sides roughly cut and show the 
folds. The flan had been prepared from a thin strip of copper 
which had been folded to give the correct thickness for the 
coin and the bar of metal so produced was cut into roughly 
square blanks, of correct weight, to receive the hand 
stamped impressions. 

Folding had evidently taken place without heating the 
copper strips arrd no attempt appears to have been made to 
weld the folded metal by hammering after heating. The copper 
sheets used vary in thickness and seem to have been ordinary 
commercial sections suitable for the manufacture of domestic 
articles used in eastern homes. 

A second coirt of the same mint, with identical date and 
regnal year, was obtained many months later, but in this 
instance the metal was thicker and the coin only has a double 
fold. Both coins arc illustrated in PI. I. 1 & 2. 

It is not suggested that all the falus of Machlipatam 
Bandar mint were produced in this manner as very many of 
them with circular flans of a single thickness, cut from 
specially prepared billets, or ingots, of copper are found. A 
coin of this type is illrrstrated for comparison. (PI, 1. 3) 

It is suggested that at certain mints facilities could 
not have existed to form the copper into ingots, or billets, 
which resulted in the use of thin strips of trade copper folded 
in the manner described. It is also possible coins were 
produced by both methods in a particular mint during 
periods, when for some reason, it had not been possible to 
prepare the metal as billets from which the blanks could 
be sliced. 
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When describing coins issued under the authority of the 
occupying English forces at Kandahar in Afghanistan, vide 
JNSI, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2, it was explained that the 
flans used were of two types, circular and roughly square, 
and that while the circular coins were of a single thickness, 
those that were roughly square consisted of three folds of 
metal. To illustrate as many coins wflth folded metal flans 
in the plates accompanying this note, one of the Afghan coins 
previously illustrated is once more reproduced for easy 
reference. (PI. I. 4) 

As it was thought that flans of thin sheet copper may 
have been used for coins in Afghanistan by other powers the 
collection in the British Museum was examined with interest¬ 
ing results. 

Falus minted by the Persians during their occupation of 
Kandahar were quite often struck on laminated flans between 
the years A.H. 1058 (A.D. 1648) and A.H. IIOS (A.D. 1696) 
at Kandahar. On checking coins catalogued by W. H. 
Valentine in Modern Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States 
and Reginald Stuart Poole in The Coins of the Shahs of 
Persia, of approximately the same period, it is seen that 
Valentine lists seventeen falus and Poole twenty-five, but not 
all of them have laminated flans. Coins with roughly square 
flans invariably have either two, three, or even four folds of 
metal, whereas those with circular flans are cut from billets, 
or ingots. The British Museum collection has only one coin 
with a laminated flan. No 129, catalogued by Poole, which is 
not from Kandahar mint. This coin was struck at Kazwin, 
a town situated about a hundred miles from Teheran. 

From the dated coins previously referred to it is 
estimated that coins with laminated flans were produced over 
a period of 40 years approximately. 

The coins selected for illustration almost all show folds 
in the metal on either obverse or reverse. Ordinarily these 
cut ends are folded in, or occur at the edges, so as to interfere 
with the designs, or inscriptions, as little as possible and are 
inconspicuous when this is done. Falus issued by the 
Persians at Kandahar are illustrated, vide PI, K 5-11 and 
PI. II. 1-4. One coin, PI. II. 4, with a circular flan is 
illustrated to show that normal falus were also issued from 
the same mint. 

Generally speaking the sheet copper used by the Persians 
at Kandahar was very thin and the coins consequently have 
three or four thicknesses of metal. Only one coin, with a 

20 
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sabre to the left and floral ornament, PI. H. 3, has 
two folds. 

The history proper of Afghanistan begins with Ahmad 
Shah Durrani (A. H. 1160-1186., A. D. 1747-1772) who seized 
the moment when Persia was disturbed by the assassination 
of Nadir Shah to effect the independence of his country 
and to make it one of the most powerful kingdoms in the 
East. (Valentine, W. H., Modern Copper Coins of the 
3Iuhaininadan States). 

In spite of the fact that Afghanistan is referred to as 
one of the most powerful kingdoms in the East with the 
advent of the Durranis it is seen that laminated flans 
continued in use for a further period of about eighty years 
and the output was not restricted to one mint but to no 
less than five; Bhakhar, Derajat, Kashmir, Multan and 
Peshawar, in the period A. H. 1160 (A. D. 1747) and A. H. 
1245 (A. D. 1829). 

Five coins from the British Museum collection with 
laminated flans from these mints are illustrated, PI. II. 
5-9, and described in the key to the plates at the end 
of the note. The proportion of coins with laminated flans 
to those without is smaller in the time of the Durranis. 


Another coin which must have been current in either 
Persia or Afghanistan is illustrated as it is unusual in the 
way in which the metal strip has been folded before the 
flans were cut from the strip. The coin must be intended 
to represent an half falus as it weighs 73’4 grains. It has 
an inscription punched on one side within a circular incuse, 
the reverse is blank, (pi. H. jq) 


Normally cut edges of strips are either folded in, or 
are arranged so that they are at one or other edge of a coin, 
or nearly so. In this coin the copper strip has been roughly 
folded in half and then folded once more and shows two 
parallel edges of metal on the blank side. In almost all the 
coins selected for illustration one cut edge is seen on either 
the obverse or reverse. 


, the Keeper of the Coinsand Medals 

at the Biitish Museum for permission to publish coins 
in the National Collection, as also for his assistance in 

the preparation of the casts of coins illustrated in the 
plates. 
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KEY TO PLATES, KOS. I & II 
Plate I 

MACHLIPATAM BANDAR (MASULIPATAM). 


1 . 

IE. 

Falus 

A.H. 1222. 

(A.D. 1807/08) R.Y. 47. Three 

folds. 

2. 

M. 

Falus 

A.H. 1222 

(A.D. 1807/08) R.Y. 47. Two 

folds. 

3. 

M. 

Falus 

A.H. 1118 

(A.D. 1706) R Y.47. Normal 
coin, circular flan. 


KANDAHAR. COINS ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH FORCES. 


4. 

.E. 

? 

A.H. 

1295 (A.D. 1878; 

1 ? Three folds. 

KANDAHAR 

. COINS 

ISSUED BY THE PERSIANS. 

5. 

iE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Two fishes & star. 

6. 

.E. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? 

- >) )> >» >» 






(Small thick coin). 

7. 

vE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Stag to left. 

8. 

JE. 

Falus 

A.H. 1085 (AD. 1648) 

? Lion to left. 

9. 

IE. 

Falus 

A.H. 1107 (A.D. 1695) 

? Lion & Sun to 






right. 

10. 

.E. 

Falus 

A.H. 

10.S2 (A.D. 1671) ? Camel to left. 

11. 

IE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Camel to right. 





Plate II 


1. 

JE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Peacock to left. 

2. 

JE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Peacock to left. 

3. 

JE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Sabre to left. 

4. 

JE. 

Falus 

? 

? 

? Horse to right, 


circular flan. 


DURRANI COINS. 

Ahnid Shall. A.K. 1160-llSG {A.D. 1747A772). 

Bhakhar 

5. -E. Fulus A. H. 1161 (A.U. 17-18} ? Inscription on ob¬ 

verse and reverse; 
two folds. 

Taimiir Shah. A.H. 1186-1207 {A.D. 1772-1793). 

Derajat 

6. /E. Falus ? ? ? Bird to left; two 

folds. 

Zaman Shah A.R. 1207-1216 {A.D. 1793-1801). 

Kashmir 

7. IE. Falus A.H. 1215 (A.D. 1800/01) ? Sabre to left: 

two folds. 
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Muhammad Shah. A.II. 12lG-12^o iA.D. 1801-1320). 

Multan 

8. Al. Falus A.H. 1235 (A.D. 1819) R.Y. ? Flower and 

two leaves; 
four folds. 

Aiyuh Shah. A.H. 1J33-124 j (A.H. 1818-1820). 

Peshawar 

9. I'alus A.H. 1236 (A.D. 1820) ? Inscription with 

elaboiate border 
on one side ; three 
folds. 

Unidentijled Coin. 

10. .E. Half Falus ? ? ? Inscription which 

could read “.-Vli 
Khan” on one side, 
the other being 
blank; two folds. 


A Post-script: 

After submitting the note on “Coins with Laminated 
I'lans”, certain others have been added to the writei’s collec¬ 
tion which have similar Hans and arc of interest as they cairy 
the date much further back when coins with this type of 
flan were in circulation. 

The earliest coin is Iiulo Scythian of Vononcs with 
Si)alahoies- “Herakles and Pallas” type - copper, itctangular 
in shape and similar to coin No. 379, on page 142 and 
Plate XI\^ in the Catalogue of Coins in, the Punjab Mustum, 
Lahore by R. B. Whitehead. The teriitory in which they 
were current is situated west of the Indus and the period of 
currency the end of the second centiny B C. 

The coin, which is illustrated on PI. III. 3) has for 
its flan a thin coijrer strip, folded once and no attempt seems 
to have been made to weld the two thicknesses of metal 
together. 

Two other coins, PI. III. 1 and 2. are of the Kiisbanas 
and resemble R. B. Whitehead’s Nos. 207 and 208, under 
“Miscellaueous”, on page 205 oi the. Catahgue of the Coins in 
the Panjjb Museum, Lahore. They are included under 
Huvishka, C. 150 to ISO D., and may have been issued 
during his reign, or at some later date, possibly in the third 
century A.D. when the Kushaiias were being forced back 
into the Kabul Valley and Gandhara, (PMC, pages 175 and 
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176), Both coins have laminated flans, one with three folds 
of metal and the other a double fold. 

A coin of Kashmir of the Muhammadan ruler Path Shah, 
who with Muhammad Shah ruled the country for short 
periods between A.H SS6 and 944 (A.D. 1481-1537), with 
the metal folded once is illustrated, PI. HI. 4. The coin 
is roughly circular in shape and is of copper; see IMC, 
Vol. II, page 192, by Nelson Wright. 

hinally, four copper paisas, or falus, of Narwar—a town 
of great antic]uity in Gwalior State. The coins are of the 
Kacliwaha Dynasty and aie issued in the name of Sbah 
.Mam II. All are roughly square in shape and have two 
thicknesses of metal. An equal number of circular coins of 
the same period have flans cut from copper ingots and this 
points to two methods of manufacture. One coin is illustrated. 
PI. III. 5, and although it is of comparatively recent 
date, it is included to make the note as complete as possible 
with the infoimation now available. 



BRITISH INDIAN BROCK AGES. COUNTERM ARKED AND 
DEFECTIVE COINS 

C. H. BIDDULPH 

[Plates IV-VI] 

Coin collecting in recent years has tended towards 
specialisation due in part to the increased interest taken in 
it and to the fact that more literature in the form of books 
and journals of Numismatic Societies is available and finally 
to the maiked increase in the cost of almost all coins. This 
last factor has perhaps been one of the main considerations 
which has placed a curb on the general collector. 

With specialisation ai tides in many Numismatic Journals 
tend to become more technical and restricted in the choice of 
subjects and the beginner, or general collector, finds there is 
little to be gained by subsetibing to them. 

Journals could, with advantage, occasionally have articles 
of less academic and more general interest, calculated to 
stimulate less serious collectors, who are not often a^ble to- 
build up advanced collections due to the cost involved and to 
the fact that they are not able to use the collections and 
libraries of our museums. 

It had been suggested to me that a general paper on 
certain British Indian coins, which had been collected while 
building up a specialised collection of the early coinage of 
South India, may be of interest if it appeared in the ■Tournal. 
The coins are mostly inexpensive and have been collected 
without much effort and it is thought that by showing what 
can be done it may stimulate others to collect overstruck, 
countermarked and other cohis, which may not merely have a 
trivial interest, but actually help in an understanding of the 
coinage of a country, the historical sequence of its coinage 
and the reasons which may have prompted the use of its coins 
by other countries, after countermarking, or overstriking. 

The earliest coins of the last category it is proposed to 
mention in the note are of the East India Company. They 
are the Rupees and their quarters of the ‘.\rcot’ mint, dated 
A. H. 1172 (A. D. 1758), with a crown countermarked on them 
before they were put into circulation in Ceylon in c. 1823/25. 
They are not illustrated as they are well known and have 
been described and illustrated in Ceylon Coins and Currency 
by Sir Walter Elliot ; page 165, para 18 (4) and Plate VI. 
Nos. 166 and 167. 
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Next in date is the ‘Char Pai’ copper brockage of the 
Bengal mint of A. D. 1825. In this instance a reverse 
brockage is illustrated (PI. IV. 1). which is unusual as 
most blockages have the obverse struck in the normal manner 
on one side and incuse on the other. 

The only Mule knowii to the writer in the British Indian 
series is an interesting coin recently referred to by P. L. 
Gupta in his Presidential .Vddress at Gauhati, at the 49th 
Annual Meeting, an account of which is published in the 
Journal, Vol. XXI, Part II, 1959. p.ige 222. The Rupee which 
should be dated 1835 has for its obverse the normal head of 
King William IV, but the reverse is that of the Rupee of 
Queen Victoria of 1840. 

Two interesting Rupees, one of King William IV dated 
1835 and another of Queen Victoria dated 1891, are illustrated 
(PI. VI. 9 & 11). They arc countermarked in an 
incuse circle with a crown over the letters P. M. by the 
Portuguese for use in Mozambique in Africa during a currency 
shortage. 

A coin similar to one of these has been described and 
illustrated in the Journal, Vol. XX, Part II, 1958, page 231 
and I’late XIV, No. 12. 

Coins selected for dcsciiptioa and illustration will be 
giouped under sub-heads (a) to (j) with short notes to e.xplain 
some of the defects. 

(a) Blockages. 

(b) Obverse only, with a blank reverse with a few 

indistinct letters (incuse'. 

(c) Obverse and reverse blank (not illustrated in the 

Plates). 

(d) Off Centre. 

(e) Double Struck. 

(f) Defective Coins. 

(g) Defective Coins with double impressions. 

(h) Double Obverse. 

(i) Mules. 

(j) Countermarked for use outside India. 

(a) Brockaies 

It may appear from the number of brockages illustrated 
that they are fairly common. This is really not so as most 
defective coins are detected in inspections carried out before 
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coins leave the mint. Blockages occur due to the lifting, by 
the machine, of a noui;al coin after it has been struck, and 
in the next downward stroke the coin that has been lifted 
acts as the top half of the die and stamps the next blank 
flan with an incuse of the obverse on the side which should 
1101 mally receive the reverse impression from the die. While 
this accurs on the side which should have had a reverse 
impiession, the under side of the flan receives a noimal 
embossed head ficm the bottom half of the die, fixed in 
the machine. 

This would seem to occui veiy infrequently,, for only a 
single coin at a time, as it is not likely the coin that had 
been accidentaly lifted would remain in position and produce 
others. Brcckages invaiiably have two obverse, but reveise 
brockages do occasionally occur and suggest the reverse 
half of the die had b.en fixed in the bottom of the machine. 

Normal blockages are illustrated on PI, IV, 1-9, 
PI. V, 1-4 and PI, VI. 10. Two rercise blockages aie also 
illustrated. (PI. IV. 1 & 6) 

ib) Obverse only with a blank reverse with a few indistinct 
letters {incuse). 

These can only be explained as incomplete blockages 
by the coin that was lifted becoming dislodged while the 
machine was making its downw ard stroke which resulted in 
the blank flan not being impressed with the complete incuse 
impiession, as in an ordinary blockages, but with only a 
poition of the marginal inscription. The blow from the 
machine would be delivered on a falling coin which had 
possibly twisted, resulting in the spread of the letters which 
appear larger than on the die. Only one coin of this descrip¬ 
tion has come into my possession, (pi, IV, 10) 

(c) Obverse and Reverse Blank. 

Not illustrattd in the plates. They have been found 
with or without milling and the denomination which occuis 
most frequently' is the quaiter rupee, of which I have many 
with both security milling and the later nickel coinage with 
stiaight milling of King Gcoige VI. Only one Rupee with 
security milling has come into my possession. They are easy 
to explain as they have only' missed the final operation in 
which the obverse and icverse impressions are applied. It 
is not quite so easy to explain how they so ficquently escaped 
the rigorous checks before despatch fiom the mint. 

As this defect has rot been noticed before the reign 
of King Gcoige VI, in whose leign all the coins of this 
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description in my collection occur, it is apparent some 
special reason existed to account for them. 

During the period of the Second World War all coins, 
especially those of lower denomination, were required in 
excess of normal requirements for a variety of reasons, one 
of the most obvious being for payments to the troops in 
India. Mints must have had to work longer hours and the 
added strain may, in part, have been a contributary factor 
in explaining the many defective coins which were found 
in circulation. Support for this supposition is found in a 
news item in the Madrui Midi of Wednesday 30th May, 
1945, an extract from which is reproduced : 

“A dt'mand met. Nitjht Shift at Mint no longer needed. 
Buruhay. May ~S. 

The management of His Majesty’s Mint, Bombay, is 
considering the question of discontinuing the night shift. 
Col. A. J. Ransford, Master of the Mint, told the press 
today. Night shifts had been in force since 1940 to 
meet the heavy demand for small coins. That demand 
no longer existed and hence the question of discontinuing 
the night shift was engaging the attention of the 
authorities.” 

Defects under sub-heads (d), (e), (f), and ig) can all be 
attributed to the same causes as have been mentioned under 
item (c). All the defects cannot be attributed to the two 
World Wars, as will be seen from some of the dates on the 
coins, but it is noticeable that quite a large number did 
occur during the period of the Second World War. The 
rupee, PI. V. 5, is an extreme case of a coin which 
escaped detection at the mint and passed into circulation. 

A few coins under most of the sub-heads (d) to (g) are 
illustiated and will be referred to in the key to the plates 
at the end of the note. 

(h) Double Obverse, 

Coins of this description are invariably suspect and are 
usually produced by either splitting or filing down, two coins 
and joining the obverse halves and providing a new milled 
edge. These are easily detected and are only of use to 
conjurers and others accustomed to sharp practices requiring 
a coin to be tossed as part of a deal or transaction. 

It is difficult to account for a genuine coin of this 
description as it would seem that in order to minimise the 
risk of wrongly setting up the two halves of a set of dies in 
21 
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a machine, the blocks containing the two halves would be 
of different shapes. This cannot always be the case as the 
coin PI. VI. 4, is a genuine rupee of King George VI 
with a security milled edge and could only have been 
produced by fixing two halves of the obverse die into the 
machine. 

The coin was exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Numis¬ 
matic Society, London, and one of the members pointed out 
that the head on one side was not quite as clearly defined as 
on the other. This would suggest, that for some reason, a 
new set of dies had been issued for a machine, before with¬ 
drawing those in use, and that edther intentionally, or by in¬ 
advertence. the used obverse half of the die was not removed 
and the machine was provided with a new obverse in the posi¬ 
tion nounally occupied by the reverse half of the die. Only 
by such an arrangement could the coin be explained as in all 
other respects it is genuine It was acce[)tcd in payment of a 
fare at a railway station in South India and was detected at 
the Central Cash Office of the administration. The circum¬ 
stances of its pioductio(\ may have been questioned had the 
coin been offered for sale by a dealer, or collector, for a sum 
considerably in excess of its normal value. 

(i) Mules, 

Coins struck with odd halves of dies of either different 
issues of the same country, or of two countries, which 
occasionally occuis in mints which undertake the manufacture 
of coins for more than one countiy. They have been mentioned 
eailier in the note when icfeicnce was made to an unusual 
rupee of King William IV with a reverse of a rupee of Queen 
Victoria dated 1S 10. 

(7 ) Coantermafksd for use outside India. 

Countei maike I rupees of King William IV and Queen 
Victoiia weie used in the Portuguese teiritory of Mozambique 
in Africa during peiiods of cuneacy shortage in the area. 
The countermark has been leferred to in the Journal, Vol. XX, 
Part II, l'J5b, page :.’il and a rupee of Queen Victoria illus¬ 
trated on Plate XIV, No. 12. Information given by the mint 
at Bombay has been furnished in the note with a description 
of the countcnuai isS used in the territory. 

Rupees of King William IV are known to have been 
countermaiked in the year ISSS and those of Queen Victoria 
in 1835. (PI. VI 9 & 11). 

All the coins described ami illustrated are in the writer’s 
collection. There are many others which could have been 
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included, under one or other of the defects mentioned, but in 
order to reduce the number illustrated in the plates they have 
been omitted. 

KEY TO PLATES NOS. IV. V & VI 
Plate IV 

BKOCKAGES. 

1. .E. Four Bengal Dated A. H. 1210 on reverse 

Pies. Mint. and A. D. 1825 on obverse. A 
rare reverse brockage. 

2. .12. Half Bengal Dated D. 1845. 

Anna Mint. 

3. .VI. Rupee .A. D. 1840. With continuous 

inscription over the Queen’s head 
on the obverse. 

4. 2^. Rupee A. D. 1S40. With divided ins¬ 

cription on either sideof Queen’s 
head on obverse. 

5. At. Rupee From A. D. 1862. Inscription 

leading “Victoria Queen”. 
Rupees with this date were 
issued following the Indian 
Mutiny when the East India 
Company surrendered its autho¬ 
rity to the Crown. 


6. 

/R. 

Half Anna 

A. D. 1862. A rare reverse 
brockage. 

7. 

rR. 

Rupee 

From A. D. 1S77. The Queen 
was proclaimed Empress of 
India in the year 1877. 

8. 

Ai. 

Rupee 

From A. D. 1903 to 1910. 

9. 

A2. 

Rupee 

b'rom A. D. 1911 to 1936. 

10. 

A?. 

Rupee 

From .A. D. 1911 to 1936. An 
unusual brockage which has 


been dealt with in the text. 


Plate V 


iE. 

One Pice 

A.D. IS62 to 1876. See remarks 
against item 5. 

M. 

One Pice 

A. D. 1862 to 1876. See remarks 
against item 5. This coin is 
unusual in being both a brockage 
and off centre. 
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3. 

/E. 

One Pice 

A.D. 1877 to 1902. See remarks 
against item 7. 

4. 

M. 

Half Rupee 

From A. D. 1911 to 1936. The 
writer also has a blockage of a 
pice of King George V. 

10. 


Quarter Rupee 

(PI. VI. 10) 

A. D. 1840. Divided inscription. 
Brockages in coins smaller than 
the half rupee and pice seldom 
occur. 

Defective coins. 


5. 

M.. 

Rupee 

From A. D. 1911 to 1936. An 
interesting coin which could be 


called a double strike, except 
that there is no evidence of a 
double strike on the obverse 
which only shows a partial 
spreading of the design of the 
original obverse. How such a 
coin left the mint requires some 
explaining. 


6. 

N. I. 

Half Rupee 

A. D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 


7. 

N. I. 

Quarter Rupee 

A. D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 


8. 

N. I. 

Quarter Rupee 

A. D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 


9. 

B. R. 

Two Annas 

A. D. 1944. Brass. 


double struck. 



10. 

{R. 

Rupee 

A. D. 1852 


11. 

B. R. 

Two Annas 

A. D. 1943. Brass. 




Plate VI 


off-centre. 


V 

1. 


Rupee 

A. D. 1852. 


2. 

R. 

Rupee 

A. D. 1904. 


3. 

R 

Rupee 

A. D. 1912. 


5. 

R. 

Half Rupee 

A. D. 1942. Security edge. 


6. 

R. 

Quarter Rupee 

.'\. D. 1945. Security edge. 

4 

7. 

N. I. 

Half Rupee 

A. D. 1946. The coin has not 
been provided with any milling. 


8. 

B. R. 

Two Annas 

A. D. 1944. Brass. 


double obverse. 



4. 


Rupee 

Security edge. It has been 
dealt with in the text. 
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COUNTERMARKED FOR USE OUTSIDE INDIA. 

9. Rupee A. D. 1835. Believed to have 

been countermarked in the year 
A. D. 1888 with a crown over 
the letters P. M. in an incuse 
circle. 

11. Ai. Rupee A. I). 1891. Believed to have 

been countermarked in the 
year 1895 with a crown over 
the letters P. M. in an incuse 
circle. 



THE DETECTiON OF COIN FORGERIES IN N.W. INDIA* 

H. de S. SHORTT 

Foreword 

The following notes were written in 1946 scon nfter my 
return from India. It has been suggested thiLt they may 
have the effect of deterring wouid-be collectors of this series. 
This was not, of coiusc, their intention, and I do not think 
that any collector woith his salt would be so easily 
discouraged, though by dwelling on forgeries their frequency 
may appear to be cxaggciateil. 

The points I have tried to e.xplain still seem to me worth 
recording, but I have since learnt to call the larger silver 
coins of the Indo-Greck series letradrachms instead of di¬ 
drachms, and the smaller, drachms, instead of hemidrachms. 

The country where I collected is now Pakistan, so the 
title of this paper must be taken in the sense of physical 
rather than political geography. 

% * * 

Experience is apt to cost so much that only the richest 
or the most determined collectors overcome the first disagreeable 
taste of it. This is particulariy the case with coin collecting 
in N.W. India where the Indo-Greek series is most easily 
found and is usually the most attractive to a European 
collector. Put from the start his difficulties are very great. 
Apait from a useful handbook by C. J. Brown, T/ig Gabis a/ 
/adi'a, 1923, litciature on the subject is either prohibitively 
expensive or quite unobtain: blc. This is regrettably the 
case with the tluee principle c-itnbgues, those of the British 
Museum, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore ; and owing to recent finds even these great 
works are largely out of date. Secondly, he is confronted 
by a skilful army of forgers with a fifth column in the dealers 
of the city bazaars, who appear to have a monopoly of the 
trade, and to whom therefore he must resort with delicate 
step and a handkerchief to his nose or smoking some strong 
tobacco. An illustration will shew that the following notes 
cannot be a solution to the problem, but only a guide to 
collectors, by which disappointment and a waste of money 
can be lessened. 

* First published by L. S. Forrer Ltd., London, 1950, and 
reprinted with ^^r. L. S. Forrer’s permission. 
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In 1944, two diJrachms of Hermaios came into the 
hands of M. Shakur, the Curator of the Peshawar Museum. 
He had seen them being made, as he said, in Utmanzai, a 
village not far away, in Mardan District. These two forgeries 
were given to me, and as they seemed genuine they were 
shewn, first to some local dealers, whose knowledge of forged 
coins is of necessity considerable, and afterwards to experts 
in England. All gave it as their opinion that the coins were 
genuine. One of the dealers remarked that there was no 
one in Utmanzai capable of forging coins, and that in any 
event no one would waste his time in forging such a common 
type—genuine specimens can be bought for about Ks. 5j-. The 
curator has since confirmed his statement in writing : 

“As regards the two didiachms of Hermaios,” he writes, 
“I assuie you once again that they are forged coins. How 
they are cast, I shall tell you presently. A mould is prepared 
of clay in disc forms. A coin is pressed on two separate clay 
discs for taking impressions of both the obverse and the 
reverse. The coupled faces of contiguous discs bearing the 
negative impressions of the obverse and the reverse respec¬ 
tively are so placed as to make the opposing coin sockets 
coincide exactly. They are plastered over with clay, only a 
funneldike crater being left at the top for receiving the molten 
metal. The coins under refcieiicc were seized while they were 
still hot in the moulds. Whit actually haiipened then was 
that in my presence the moulds were broken and the coins 
taken out. There was sonn atlditifjiiil metal in the funnel 
attached to the coins which was clij)ped and the edges of 
the coins then smoothed with a file I wish I could have 
prevented the silver-smith’s doing away v, ith the additional 
metal, which appeared exactly like I said. This would have 
given you a further pi oof of their being forgeries. Even the 
late Alexander Cunningham h is admitted that coin-dealers 
in Rawalpimli and on the frontiers of India arc past-masters 
in producing forgeries and they can e.isily ileceive the experts. 
Therefore I am not surprised tj know from you that British 
authorities have also declncii tlu two didrachms as genuine. 
However, I inform you once for .all ami for the information of 
all numismatists that the two coins of Hermaios I presented 
to you in Peshawar are not genuine but forgeiies.” 

That is the problem at its worst and apart from the possi¬ 
bility of detectiiig cast from SLiuck metal by X-ray, perhaps 
there is no answer to such an excreme case. Furthermore the 
collector cannot carry elaborate anparatus about with him. 
He must make his decision quickly and, in most cases, 
on the spot. 
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The obvious method of learning about an individual coin 
is to examine it ; but external evidence should be considered. 
In this regard the provenance of the coin is important. Dealers 
vary in degrees of honesty and dishonesty, so that the first 
injunction must be to know your dealer, But remember that 
though honest he may himself be deceived, so that the more 
he can tell you about the oiigin of the coin the better. If he 
says it comes fiom Peshawar or Kabul, suspect it at once. If 
he can name the farmer in some village, such as Swabi or 
Fatehjang, who found it in his fields, the ground is 
much surer. 

The price which the dealer asks naturally follows. He 
may agree to accept half his original demand if you can afford 
time to reason with him, but if a rare coin is offered very 
cheaply, it is at once suspect. Against this it should be stated 
that a coin for which a dealer will accept the equivalent of 
£4 in India, e.g. a didiachm of Mer.ander, may be priced at 
£25 by a London fiim This is no place to go into the relative 
Vcirity of Indc-Gieek coins, but one may say bioadly that apart 
from a number of bronze coins and silver hemidiachms, 
notably those of Menander which are to be had at about 
Rs. 2;-, or three shillings each, the coins are comparatively 
rare and correspondingly txjrensive. 

The probabdity of foigeiy must be taken into account. 
The process, whether of stiiking or casting, costs time and 
money, so that the counterfeiter will not normally reproduce 
the commoner vaiieties, and if he should attempt to copy the 
commoner gold coins of the Kushanas in a base metal, the 
difference in weight would quickly lead to his being discovered. 
Strictly speaking, oidy one gold coin is at present known in the 
series piopeily termed ludo-Gieek. This is a stater of Menan¬ 
der, and it docs not so far appear to have been forged. 

Given the opnoi tur.ity, the opinion of other dealers or 
collectors is, of course, helpful, but experience shows that the 
opinions will often disagree and should be given weight 
according to their merits. 

Before dealing with the internal evidence of authenticity, 
it should be made quite clear what is meant by a forgery, 
remembering that ancient coins, especially in India, were 
often cast as well as struck and that modern forgeries are 
sometimes struck as well as cast. A forgery may be modern, 
or it may be almo.st contemporary with its prototype. In 
the Taxila Museum are ancient clay moulds for forging the 
“elephant and caduceus” bronze coins of Maires and the billon 
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didrachms of Azes, while even “modern” forgeries were made 
in the Punjab as much as a hundred years ago. Forgeries 
may be “official” or “unofficial”; that is to say they may 
be issued by government authority, either plated or in base 
metal with the object of replenishing the treasuiy by with¬ 
drawing good coin, or they may be made by a private 
individual for his own benefit. Finally they may be copies 
of known types or they may be new types, either entirely new 
or new combinations of known obverse and reverse types. 

A coin, then, is a forgery, if it is made with an object 
to deceive. 


R. B. Whitehead in a recent paper in the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle has pointed out that the Indian goldsmith 
with his limited education and skill is unlikely to produce 
a forgeiy with new' types which woiiM have the least hope 
of deceiving a collector. I'or the same leason, modern 
forgeries will usually be cast S'ruck specimens exist, but 
very little experience will shew' differences in style from the 
genuine coin. This is particulaily so in the lettering. The 
Greek die-sinkers always made the strokes of their letters 
like a two-ended drumstick— with the object, perhaps, of 
achieving regularity. If these blubs are missing, the coin 
falls under suspicion, even though it be die-struck. 

The dealer or the expert will normally assess a coin on 
his first impression, but as this impression is the sum of 
his experience, the method is of little use to an amateur, 
who will need to study the coin in detail, keeping an open 

mind until he can foirn a verdict on all the points noted. 

Even the ability to rescive judgment requires practice. 

Happily it was the habit of the Greeks in India and 
their immediate successors, such as the §akas and the 

Kushanas to stiike their coins, and not to cast them, and 
as modern struck foigeiies are easily lecognised and have 
already been mentioned above, these notes will deal with 
cast forgeries, with the one exception of certain plated coins. 

The general appearance and feel of a coin are both 

important. A cast coin nearly always shews a suspicious 
glossiness and feels distinctly soapy. A dealer will often 
make his decision by moving finger and thumb over the 
surface. It stands to reason that a modern forgery cannot 
bear the hard patina which if produced by the passing of 
centuries is almost as hard as the metal itself. Although 
colour and dirt may be applied by the forger, they are easily 

22 
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removed in water and bright metal is seen below. Even if it 
were desirable to remove true patina, it would be extremely 
difficult to do so, as it is, in fact, a part of the coin. 

Examine the field of the design. In the series under 
discussion this should be quite fiat. The ancient dies were 
seldom faulty, but moulds have a tendency to unevenness. 
Therefore if the field is uneven or bulges towards the rim, 
the coin is doubtful. An exception is where the metal 
has spread beyond the edge of the die, and in this case the 
reassuring mark of the die-edge will appear on the inner side 
of the bulge. 

More can be discovered from the field. If cast, and 
not touched up, this appears to be frosted or, under a strong 
glass, pitted, while larger pittings are visible, especially in 
bronze, due to air-bubbles in the mould. The finer pitting 
is the effect of the metal cooling without pressure. Struck 
metal often exhibits a fine grain, due to imperfect heating, 
which would certainly be lost if the metal were sufficiently 
heated to be poured into a mould. In this connection one 
word of warning is necessary. Occasionally it happens that 
chemicals in the ground corrode the surface of a coin, and 
a dealer then cleans it. The result is often difficult to 
distinguish from casting, but the other side of the coin may 
have escaped corrosion, or if it has not, other symptoms 
should be present to decide the case, 

A die-struck coin, unless b.idly corroded or Worn, will 
shew clear-cut lines round the type and the lettering, while 
in a cast coin these will be lost in a gentle merging with 
the field. A good magnifying glass should decide the point 
in most cases, though several doubtful instances prove that 
extreme care is necessary. An example of this is a square 
bronze coin of Zoiio:^ Dikaios, shewing on the obveisc the 
head of Ilerakles and on the reverse a club and bow in a 
case, surrounded by a wic-ath. T was a beautiful coin in 
good condition, shewing no signs of patiiiation. It was also 
very rare, which should have made one suspicious, but tlie 
lines seemed perfectly cleai cut and even the grain of the 
metal seemed to be present. Shortly after this coin came 
into my possession a elc.iler pioduccd a second, and a third 
was in the c.ibinct of a well-known collector in India. This 
would not be unduly temaikable not yet the fact that all 
three coins originated from the same dies, but they also bad 
the same Haws on the rim and the same degiee of eccentricity. 
Now by the ancient method of coin making without any form 
of collar it is most impiobable that two coins, even from the 
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same die, should be struck with identical margins on the 
tian, and almost impossible that the}' should have the same 
daws on the edge. The British Museum afterwards confirmed 
that my coin was a forgery. The dealer was probably him¬ 
self deceived by his specimen, and admitted after seeing 
mine that it must be a forgery, but the well-known collector 
is still convinced that he has a rare and genuine coin. 

The lettering of cast coins is ofti-n metal-filled and coins 
with this defect are b.-sl lelt alone. This is a good guide 
and so also is the pi\.scuce of small cracks ro\md the rim. 
Caused b)' I he sudden expam-ion of the metal under pressure. 
This cannot be reproduced in a cast, which tends to gloss 
over the minor defects of a dis-struck coin. Evidence of 
double stiiking is also a reas.-uiiug sign. This is a very 
common fault in genuine corns of the ludo-Greck series, but 
the fiist stiik'c is so nearly obliterated by the second, that 
all traces of it would be lost in a cast copy. 

Just as the edge of a coin is often conclusive in proving 
it genuine, it is olten very helpful in detecting a forgery. 
A mould is made of two pieces of clay joined together at the 
ciicumference of the impiession, with a small aperture where 
the metal will be poured in. Naturally enough this junction 
will usually be imperfect. There will, in the first place, be 
a slight seam or riilgc appearing on the cast, and secondly 
thetsvo half-moulds may not peifectly coincide, giving the 
effect in the cast of two coins [daced eccentrically one over 
the other. b'inally, as Shakur has described, a funnel 
of metal will remain where it was pouted into the mould. 
The counterfeiter must doctor his Cast in order to remove 
these defects and the shortcomings of his work are often 
evident. Therefore, beware of a coin which shows the 
marks of a file or of any cutting or burnishing of the edge. 
These marks may be very tine and even invisible to the 
naked eye. Likewise a coin o.i which the obverse and reverse 
types are partly surrounded by a depressed area between 
them and the edge of the coin is most suspicious. These 
areas will be at opposite ends of the coin, as would result 
from the sticking together of two halfpennies, which did 
not perfectly coincide. In this respect, an examination of 
the outer edge of the lettering is often helpfirl, if it touches 
the edge of the coin at any point. If the coin be struck, 
the ends of the letters will stand up on a level with the 
edge of the coin and at right-angles to the field. If the coin 
be cast, the strokes of any letters which touch the edge will 
be rounded, or will He back at an angle from it. This 
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indication cannot of course appear if the types be placed 
centrally on the flan, so that the legend in no place touches 
the edge of the coin. 

Occasionally a counterfeiter may' resort to marking the 
surface of his cast in order to give the impression of wear, 
or to cover up evidence of forgery. This is not a common 
practice in India and should it be piesent, will not deceive 
a careful observer. Similar marks may also appear by 
accident on a genuine coin. 

Official forgeries must now be mentioned. They are of 
two kinds, both struck from the original dies, but one is 
plated and the other is in base metal. They do not occur 
in bronze. .1 didrachm of each kind is in my collection 
and neither has any ling. An ordinary cast forgery may ring 
as soundly as a genuine coin. The plated coin has a slight 
crack on the neck of the bust ; it is also slightly thinner and 
larger than a normal coin, though it is hard to give any 
reason for this. Should this type of forgery be well worn, 
the base metal core, may be e.xposcd, but this is seldom the 
case, and many such fakes must go undetected. The base 
metal forgery was only detected by the lack of ring, a slight 
lack of weight and—after cleaning—an appearance of base 
metal. A cleverer production would be dfficult to spot, and in 
fact the border-line between official forgeiy and authenticity 
is very ill defined 

There remain ceitaiii fe.atincs which in my e.xperiencc 
arc of little practical assistance. The sound of the metal has 
already been mentioned as being no guide of modern casts. 
The size of tlie coin, both in diameter and thickness, is also 
of small du'tinguishing value, for though a cast may differ 
in both respects fiom its original, the originals themselves are 
apt to differ according to the pressure of the striking. The 
same applies to weight as although Indo-Greek coins were 
m'nted accoiding to Indian standards of weight, the honesty, 
skill or accuracy of the moncyers varied, while corrosion and 
wear also take their toll of the original weight. The fineness 
of silver vaiies considerably even in the issues of a single 
ruler, while modern casts are often made in fine silver, so that 
the colour of the metal must also be rejected as a useful 
guide to authenticity. 

Mistakes in spelling should not be taken as proof that a 
coin is false, even when occurring in the Greek legend with 
which the engravers were probably familiar. In my collection 
is a genuine didrachm of Strato and Agathokleia with the 
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reading “ArA0OKAEOYi:'’ for “ArAQOKAEIAi:” and 
another of Hermaios reads “EPMAPOY ’ for “EPMAIOY. 
Mistakes of this kind aie more than likely to occur in modern 
stinck forgeries, but for other reasons already discussed these 
should not be difficult to detect. 

To sum up, forgeries may be of two periods, ancient and 
modern. Ancient forgeries may be divided into three classes : 
two of them, plated and base metal coin=, issued by the 
mints, and the third, casts of coins, then current, made by 
local manufacture. Modern forgeries are of two classes: the 
first, cast copies of original coins and the second, struck 
copies from forged dies. 

The following table may help to clarify the points which 
have been mentioned. 


Table 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Genuine 

Coins 


FORGERIES 

ANCIENT MODERN 





Plated 

Base 

Metal 

Cask 

Struck 

Cask 

1. 

Soapy surface 

— 

— 

— 

± 

— 

+ 

2. 

Effects of corrosion 

-1- 

+ 

P 

P 

— 

•• 

3. 

Flat field 

+ 

+ 

P 

— 

P 

— 

4. 

Frosted surface 

— 

— 

— 

± 

— 

+ 

5. 

Clear-cut type 

+ 

+ 

P 

-■ 

+ 

— 

6. 

Pitting 

— 

- 

- 

P 

—* 

+ 

7. 

Doctered edge 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

8. 

Metal-filled letters 

— 

— 

— 

P 

— 

+ 

9. 

Resonance 

+ 

— 

— 

P 

+ 

+ 

10. 

Surface ci acks 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

11. 

Mistakes in legend 

i 


± 

± 

± 

± 

12. 

Peculiar style 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

13. 

Double striking 

-1- 

+ 

P 

— 

— 

— 

14. 

Drum-stick lettering 

•p 

-P 

P 

P 

— 

+ 

15. 

Extra large flan 

— 

P 

— 

± 

— 

± 

16. 

PZxtra thin flan 

— 

+ 

— 

± 

— 

± 

17. 

Bad colour 


— 

P 

P 

— 

— 

18. 

Clacks on the edge 

+ 

+ 

P 

— 


— 

19. 

Patina 

-f- 

P 

P 

P 

— 

— 

20. 

Grain in the metal 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


+ means that a characteristic is likely to be present. 

— that it is unlikely to be present. 

rb that if present, no inference can be drawn from it. 
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A Post-script (dated 12th July, 1961) 

I think the foreword, explains the booklet to some extent 
and corrects one or two matters of nomenclature. The notes 
were written without reference book.s, and some of the things 
that I said sound to me now rather naive and dated. In 
particular this might be said of the prices I have quoted on 
page 1G8. However theic a;c two points of fact which 1 think 
ought to be put right if these notes are to be re-printed. On 
page 167, I mention two coins of Hermaios which I had 
hcen told by Shakur weie forgeiies. In spite of what he 
wrote to me, and which I quoted, I now have no doubt that, 
while one was a forgery, the other was perfectly genuine. In 
fact having had rather more expeiience now than I had then, 
I don’t think I should have much difficulty in making a similar 
decision today. In 1950 1 coiresponded with John Marshall 
on the subject and submitted these two ccins to him. 
His reply was as follows : ‘ Thank you very much for giving 

me an opportunity of seeing the twm Hermaios didrachms, 
which I return herewith. I have marked these A and B on 
the envelopes. A is obviously a cast forgery, and a poor one 
at that. B is a genuine struck coin but the lettering of the 
obverse has been damaged by heat. This might easily have 
happened, if the forger was using it for his matrix and left it 
by accident in the matrix, when the latter was into the kiln. 
Mr. Shakur said that he saw the forger take the coin from the 
matrix, when the latter had cooled. Or the forger may acciden¬ 
tally have left the coin on the furnace, the heat from which 
may have melted the surface of some of the letters without 
damaging the rest of the coin. And as the coin was of little 
value, he may have amused himself by palming it off on 
Mr. Shakur as one of his own forgeries. Whatever happened, 
I am quite satished that this didrachm was not cast by any 
Indian forger.” 

The other point which needs correction concerns a 
“plated” coin mentioned on page 172, where I remarked that it 
has a slight crack on the neck of the bust, etc. I am now 
satisfied that this coin is perfectly genuine and of solid silver, 
so all my remarks about it should be discounted, including 
characteristic no. 10 in the table. 
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The evolution of currency was one of the most significant 
revolutions in th heistory of mankind that changed the face 
of the economic world, though it was a slow and long process. 
This evolution passed through the different interesting phases 
of the gradual evolution of human civilization. 

The origin of the coins is to be traced to the steady 
growth and development of the me'hod of exchange, on which 
the economy of the piimitive men depended. The method 
of e xchange of the primitive men was virtually confined to 
^rter, which most probably arose from the irractice of 
“mTdual propitiation of gifts” and gradually the idea that 
“the present received should be of like worth with that 
given” was established; and cxchangcil articles in course of 
of time lost “the character of p esents”.^ The system of barter 
had advantages and disadvantages both ; but notwithstanding 
all the difficulties, it was the eailiest means of carrying on 
commeice. This system is to be seen in India as late as 
the age of Dharmamtras, the Pali canons,* Gautama and 
Vasishtha.^ 

In the next stage, the necessity was felt to use certain 
commodities of geneial value as the standard media of 
exchange. This medium, in coiuse of time, expressed itself 
th rough extraordinary shapes and varied according to the 
class within which it ciiculated, .Amongst the Vedic Aryans 
cows were the appropriate ir.cnsuie of value Huises suited 
better to the militaiy class.In the Malia'iharata' a teacher’s 
fee is mentioned as SOO stcjds of the best breed. 
In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, parti¬ 
cularly the staple corn were used as currency. The 
JataJeas^ mention slaves, licc ami odier food grains as the media 
of exchange. With the development of commeice, articles 
like garments, coverlets and goat-skins became the media of 


1. Spencer, The Prim hihs of iicciology, pp. 99-100. 

2. (\illMa{jgn, \’I, 9.1. 

3. Vil, IGffi 

4. Paiiini. II, 37 ffi 

5. J/M. HI. 195.9 ; V, 10b 11. 
b. Jatdlai (ed. Fausboll) I. 124 ff. 
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exchange.* Panini has mentioned some interesting devices 
irEe^Tcanisa, h'lrpa and kharl (i. e. grains of these measures)* 
and has testified to the use of cows {iio-pucltclilia^ and pieces of 
cloth (vasa)ui) as the measures of definite value.* 

Then came the metals as the media of exchange. At 
this stage, metals were weighed in scales and given for the 
purchase. Different standaiJs were used for gold, silver and 
copper ; and all these were based on the weight unit 
of guRja berry, whicb was .ilso called rakliJea and krishmla 
(approximately 1.8 giuins).® The metals worked into orna¬ 
ments, later became the units of exchange with the develop¬ 
ment of the notion of the “unit of value”, which revolutionised 
the structure pattern of trade, economy and the government. 

Thus, it appears that the coins, as known in terms of 
modern connotation, had taken their shape in India by 
the seventh century B. C. I'hcse earliest coins are now 
known as the “puncli-mai ked” coins [ahatamiidra)- They 
are pieces of silver ; though irregular in shape, they are 
of definite value and bear bold stamps of marks, struck from 
different punches. In these symbols they had the guarantee of 
the issuing authorities as regards the quality, purity and weight 
of the metal representing thereby a definite value that obviated 
all the difficulties, iidieient in the earlier metallic currency. 

I 

Scholars generally believed that the eatly punch-marked 
coins were the private issues of the moneyets and traders.® 

1. PaMiiii, ll, 37 tr. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid., Gopwhchhd was tire term used in the transactions 

done with cow X I, p. 190). 

4. Panini, 11, 37 fF. 

5. A. N. Pose, ,S'oci<il and Ihtral Economy of NoUhtrn 
India, II, p. 357; Coins were also some times made of lead 

reference to lead Judidpana in the Jfidanakat/ia), 
nickel (of Indo Greek kings, Kshudrakas ai:d Malavas). 
potin (Andhra bl.ritya kings) and some times rndsakag of 
wood, bamboo, palm-leaf, or lac passed current if they 
bore the requisite impression of rTtjia (Cf. Buddhnghosha). 
For different views, see Smith. L’CIAI, 133; 
Bhandarkar, Car. Lee. 1921, pp. 98 ff; Aldl,AR, 
1905 06, p. 1,^3 ; 1913-14, p 220; Centenary Supplement 
to the JRAR. 1924, p. 175 ; JASB, 1934, NH. No. XLV, 
5ff : 1937, NR. No. Xl^X'II (Durga Prasad’s article); 
JNRl, 11, 29 ; A.K, Narain in JNRl, XIX. pp. 97ff ; Dani 
in XVII, pp 27-32 & ..bV. Com. Volume, 1960, 

pp. 1 ff. : M.M. Singh in JNRI, XX, pp. 114 ff.; Mrs. 
Rhys Davids in JR AS, 1901, p. 877 etc. 


6. 
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But the extant specimens have now convinced them that 
none of them were private issues and they were issued by 
the States.’ We, however, find that in spite of the fact that 
the commercial community woull have very much benefitted 
by the issue of these State coins, they were very suspicious 
about them. They did not rely entirely on the State- 
stamps on the metallic piece. They thought it better to test 
for themselves and put their own rnarks thereon. This we find 
in the form of minute marks, scattered all over the flan of 
these eaily coins. It seems, merchants and money-changers, 
put their own minute marks, to testify their worth, whenever 
the coins passed through their hands. 

That the traders and merchants had ever issued their own 
coins, is not testified fronr any literary souice. Undoubtedly 
there are a few pieces found in the region of Taxila, which 
bear the words ncyama. They aie of much later date,* and tend 
to suggest that lliey were issued by the guilds of merchants. 
But scholars very much differ about their attribution. Jayas- 
wal believed that the netjima coins were issued by the State for 
the association of the city merchants;^ Bhandarkar suggested 
that on these coins, the term neyama stands for City States,^ 
Recently, Lallanji Gopal intcipretcd these coins as having been 
issued by the ni^amai as the authoiity incharge of a particular 
city.'’ l)Ut the available specimens of this coinage are 
only few. It is not unlikely' that they were issued by 
the niyamai for transactions between themselves and their 
customers, as we have instances of tokens issued by business 
firms in many wostcin countries. From archaeological 
sources also, we have nothing so far to suggest that 
merchants were issuing coins in India. Yet it is not unlikely 
that there were traders' cuircncy in this countiy' prior to 
the introduction of the State coinage and they were the 
precursors of the latter. 

We do not know how the currency and the mint were 
regulated by the State prior to the iMauryan period. By 
the time of Kantilya’s Artha'sastra, however, they had come 
under the most rigid control of the State. The minting of the 
coins was now the sole concern of the State. The Suprintendent 
of the Mint {lakshaijadhyaksha) was authorised to issue coins on 
behalf of the'Stare. "Persons niraking counterfeit coins or using 

1. Spooner, .LS'/, AR, 1905-6, pp. 150-55; Bhandarkar, AiS I, 
AR, 1913-14, p. 210. 

2. liMC, AI, intro. 

3. Ilindn Rolily, p, 254. 

4. (Jarmidiael Lectures, p. 175. 

5. JXAI, XXII, p. 42. 
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them were heavily punished. Spies were appointed by the State 
to hunt after the manufacturers of counterfeit coiiis;'Tind 
when any counterfeiter was detected, he was bairisiied from 
the State.^ The State also excercised a general supervision 
and control over the media of exchange. A State officer named 
liupadarSaha, mentioned in the Artlia'sdstra, regulated the 
currency.* There was a well developed science of coinage 
and currency known as Rupasiitta. Buddhaghosha in his note 
on rupamtta advises a learner to turn over and over many 
coins. This clearly indicates that it was an applied science 
and much of the knowledge could be derived empirically. 
The science, in all probability, treated of (i) the metallic 
composition of coins ; (ii) their shape and technique ; (iii) their 
devices and places of manufacture and circulation ; (iv) the 
mint ; (v) the offices connected with the manufacture of coins 
and regulation of currency ; (vi) detection of counterfeit coins ; 
and (vii) making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. 
This science was considered as the subject of serious study 
not only for a tradesman but also for the princes for the 
reason of proper administration.^ 

Unfortunately no text of any is now extant; 

but an itlea of it can ba had from a very late text ~of 
similar nature called Bacva-parikkha, a work by Thakkura 
Pheru who was the mint-master of Delhi mint in the times^oT 
the Kliilji Sultans. It deals in detail with the metallic 
composition of the coins and their value. 

What devices were used in an official mint in ancient 
days is nowhere described ; but incidently Kautilya gives a 
list _ of things that were used in a counteTTeiter’s atelier: 
Obviously, the same things would have also been used in the 
State mints. They arc: vaiiotis kinds of metals (lohu), alkalis 
(kshdra), charcoal {ah<jdru), bellow {hhaslra), cli[rper (suiidiinSLi), 
hammer (mmlitika), anvil {adhikanu}, crucibles [mnsJut) and dies 
with designs {him’ia-t'Uika). With these things, the process of 
minting coins may well be visualised. The metals were first 
melted in crucibles and purified with alkalis, then hammered 
into sheets and finally cut into pieces and stamped with the 
himha-tahbis 

The punch-marked coins bear only various kinds of 
symbols and have no inscriptions. So, it is very difficult to 
know about them in .any detail. These coins have been found 
scattered all over the canntiy ami their h >a'-ds, so far known, 

1. Arthu§~i.~ftr(i, U, "id ; 1\', 1. 

2. Ibid.. IV, 4. 

3. CarmichaA Ledufes, p. 16G. 
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exceed hundred^ The analysis of their distribution has 
enabled the numismatists, working on these coins, to classify 
them into two clear series. The first series mcludes those 
coins which are known to have'^een found within the limits 
of a particular area. The coins found in one area are 
quite different from the coins found in another area in 
their make, fabric, symbols and weight. These coins, by their 
confinement within a locality, suggest that they were the 
issues of that, very locality, where they have been found. 
The other series consists of the coins found throughout the 
cbunTr)-Trom north to south and east to west and they are of 
one weight standard and bear uniformally five symbols. In 
other woids they were universal coins of the country and were 
current during the period when the country had an imperial 
administration. And, wc know that in the early period, this 
was the case in the times of the Nandas and the Mauryas. 

Another very important fact to be noticed in this 
connection is that the coins of the first series are not found 
gcncially along with the coins of the second series. If per 
chance, they are known in any hoard, they are only a few and 
are the most worn of the lot. This further makes it clear that 
the local coins were earlier than the coins of the imperial 
series. This no doubt places the coins of the first series in 
the age of the Maliajanapadas, just before the rise of the 
Magadhan empire. 

Thus, even without knowing the meanings of the 
symbols, we arc able to distinguish the coins of various 
vi'iliajanupadas. The coins of each Jiinapiida have their own 
distinct symbol or symbol-gioup, weight-standard and metro¬ 
logy. These coins also probably include the coins known in 
the earlier literature as Sat'imana vbhS'MUia, trimsatika, Sana etc. 
These coins have one, two or four symbols. 

The coins having two symbols, in most cases, have 
the same symbol repeated and for the purpose of any 
interpretation they are at par with the coins of one symbol. 
The coins having four symbols may be distinguished into 
three series : (i) having a set of two symbols, each symbol 
punched twice ; (ii having three different symbols, one of them 
being stamped twice ; and (iii) having all the four symbols 
different. The coins of the latter series, may be placed 
with the coins bearing five symbols for the purpose of any 
interpietation.® 

1. Gupta, P.L., A Bibliography of the Hoards of the Punch- 
marked Coins. 

2. These observations are based on the studies of P.L. Gupta, 
which is not yet published. 
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A passage in the T'^isihldlivnagija, a S'rhhalese work of 
late (late, says that every place, which issued coinage, had its 
own distinguishing mark or marks stamped ou it; by observing 
which the heratinika (shroff) could at once tell from which place 
a particular coin came. So, it is not difficult to co-relate 
the symbols on the coins of the first or the local series with their 
find spots and suggest the locality of their origin. It appears 
that all or most of the sixteen m'lhajinnpadas, and probably 
a few smaller States also, issued their own coins. In all 
these Cases their mints would have been situated in their 
capital cities like Rajagriha or Papiliputra, Kosala, KasI etc. 

But it is difficult to know, which of the symbols 
indicated the mint or locality in the case of the coins that have 
four or five different symbols. It is easy to think that each 
of the four or five symbols must be representing the different 
institutions of the State; and as such various suggestions have 
been put forward by a number of scholars regarding the 
symbols of the lianJiapaiia series i.e. hav ng five symbols. 
According to them, they leprcsent Stale, king, mint, religion 
and mint-master;^ but no suggestion has been made 
so far about a particular symbol representing a particular 
institution, with the solitary exception of the “three- 
arched hill with crescent”, which is identified as the 
rajahkti of the Mauryas.* Thus, it is not easy to suggest 
if all the imperial coins were issued from one central mint or 
there wore several mints in various provincial head quarters 
of the empire. However, the analysis of various hoards of 
the imperial punch-marked c<jins seems to indicate that 
at least in the time of Asoka, if not earlier, there were more 
than one mint functioning in the empire. Besides a central 
mint at Pataliputra, there were at least three other mints; one 
in Central India, not unlikely at UjjayinI ; the other in the 
region of Taxila and the third somewhere in Kalinga or 
Andhra. 

11 

Sometime in the third century B. C., a new technique 
of manufacturing coins was introduced in this country. It 
was the technique of casting coins from moulds. Instead of 

1. Chakravarty. S. ii.. XX, p. St ; AWan, BMC, 

H/, intro., LXXII ; Kosambi, H. D., N‘iw Indian Anti¬ 
quary, IV", p. 167; Durga I’rasad, NS, XLV, p. 80; 
Walsh, E.H.C , Punch marked Coins from Taxila, p. 5. 

2. This is the ebservatioa of P, L. Gupta after an examina¬ 
tion of more than 2o,000 punch-marked coins scattered 
all over India 
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punching several symbols by separate dies, a single model W'as 
prepared, where all the symbols were put together, and then 
from that model, moulds were made and molten metal was 
poured into the moulds to cast the coins. 

We have early cast coins having only symbols, in some 
cases only on one side and in most cases on both the sides. 
These cast coins are known o^'dy in copper and are mostly 
confined to the period in the pre-Christian era. In the later 
period, they are rarelj' known. The only State that issued 
moulded coins in the later period was that of the Yaudheyas. 

Along with the technique of casting coins, another tech¬ 
nique of manufacturing coins was employed in this coun'ry 
and it found great popularity. This was the technique of 
striking coins from dies which was distinctly a developed foim 
of the technique earlier employed in making the punch-marked 
coins. Here instead of making punches having a single 
symbol, the entire motif v/as engraved on a single die and 
was later stamped on the metal pieces This device saved the 
labour that was used in stamping a coin four or five times 
by punches having a single symbol. This technique al.'o had 
superiority over the cast technique as the dies here 
took tlie place of models and despensed off with the necessity 
of making moulds. 

Though the technique of casting coins did not find favour 
with the State mints, it nonetheless proved a very useful 
device to the counterfeiters. Many moulds, used in State mints 
as well as in the ateliers of the counterfeiters have come 
to light and an e.xhaustive study of these moulds was 
made b}' Birbal Salmi in his work The Tecltiiiqne of 
Casting Coins in Ancient India,^ wherein he has examined 
the moulds found at Eian, Kohtak, Taxila, Mathura, Ataranji 
Khera, Sanchi, Kondapur, Sunct, Kashi, Nalanda and 
Kadakal, Since then, some moulds have also come to 
light from SisupalagarlY and Khokhrakot,^ Mathura'* and 
Kondapur moulds.’’ 

These moulds were made either of metal or of clay. 
While a single mould of metal has come to light from 


1. Jlemoir published by the Numismatic Society of India. 

2. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 99. 

3. JiYN/, XV, pp. 68-69. 

4. JAkS'/, XV!, pp. 173 ff. 

5. Pnnch-marJicd Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum, pp. 132-135. 
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Ernn, chiy-tnoulJs are nrimeroii?. The bronze die, found at 
liran, was a b.okcn mould about half an inch thick, with 
a depression at the back with the impression of a punch- 
maiked coin. This was evidently a forger’s apparatus, meant 
to counterfeit a punch-marked coin, that was produced earlier 
by stamping several punches. 

The clay moulds show that three distinct techniques of 
moulding coins wne cmpliiyed in this countrj’. One 
such is known from Rub: k. The moulds used in this 
technique belonged lo the State mint of the Yauciheyas. 
Several ihonsand ftagp.rents ot the^o moulds weie accidentally 
di.ecuVL'ied by Riibal S.ihni.’ They belonged to the coins 
of the Yaudheyas, which bear the legend Yaudheyana/ii 
BnhwUuinyuk-', with a brdi on (.-ic tide and trir elephant on the 
olkei'. Idle}’ weie nnule up of a series of discs placed in a 
vertical column. Tlie whole pile of the discs was plastered over 
with clay, oidy a funneldike crater being left iit the top for 
rtceiviiig the moUea metal, d'hc crater led vertically down 
into a ceiitia! canal, like the sha.it of a mine. From this 
canal, again as in a mine, horizontal channels led out at 
diffeient leveds, and these opened into the coin sockets. At 
each k\el eight such channel.-: radiated from the central shaft 
and opened into as rriitny coin sockets arranged in a ring. 
The coupled faces of the contiguous discs bore the negative 
impressions of the obverse and reverse respectively, and 
weic so placed ns to niaka the opposite sockets coincide 
e.xactly. .\fler the lUet.al had l).,cn jionrcd in and the moulds 
were Cr'ol enough, they weie broken uir and the coins attached 
to ik.e who!Is at the end ol the sp.jkes, were broken off. This 
coining apparatus was n'oie coinide.x in structure than any 
yet di.scoveied anywhere arnl iedicaied a high degree of skill 
and iidfclligercc. 13i', bid Salmi, who studied these 
moulds in their niinulest details, is of opinion that they were 
comapuii ativcly finer aird inoie tfficient than the Roman 
moulds.* 

The second technique of casting coins is noticed in the 
moukks found at Mathura, Sisupalagarh and Koridapur. The 
Matlniia coin-moulds are round discs 2.35'' in diameter, of 
very fine clay, baked red, on uhich the impressions of the 
pui'ch-nnrrked coins are clenily preserved. Ten such complete 
and one half discs were discovered in the digging at the Katra 
Kesavadasa, one of the oldest sites of Mathura. Some of 
the discs have the coin-sockets on only one side, the other 


1. Tcchniquo of Canting Coins in Anciijnt India, pp. 7-8, 

2. Ibid., p. 58, 
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side being blank and the others have the coin-sockets on 
both the sides. This suggests that the complete coin-mould 
consisted of at least three discs : the middle disc bore coin¬ 
sockets on both the sides and outer ones had blanks on their 
exposed faces. It is quite possible that the moulds had 
more than one middle disc with coin-sockets on both the 
faces. There are tenons and mortices on the coupled faces 
which enabled the operator to replace the discs in position 
after the models were lemoved ; on the rims of most 
of the discs obhque key-lines are noticed. A very thin luting 
was used to cover the moulds. The luting was composrd of 
relatively coarser clay than the usually tine clay of the discs 
The metal vras poured in the moulds at the side, into a 
peculiarly shaped opening through the edges of the discs, 
where they met. From the only complete set of three discs, 
it is known that the edge of the middle discs was cut away 
into a V-shaped notch, with a straight channel on each face 
leading from the notch to a point just beyond the centie. I'rom 
this mam channel four short bianch channels came off at 
right angles, two from either side of it. The ends of these four 
channels and th.it of the m.iin channel itself, communicated 
with the five coin sockets. To complete tliu opening at 
the edge of the triple mould, the two outer discs were excava¬ 
ted on iheir inner sides into shallow depicssions, which cither 
fitted opposite each other on cither side of the notch in the 
middle disc, or lay obliquely on the two sides of the middle 
disc. These channels were made only on one of the two 
coupled faces ; on the other face coi.i-sock..ts have no canals 
leading to them. Tlicsc moulds bear impressio is of the punch- 
marked coins.^ 

Two mould discs, like those of the .Mathuia moulds, 
beaiing the impressions of the punch maikcd coins, were 
found at Sisupalag.u h, near llhuvancshvara in 19-18. '1 hey are 
of gicy colour. One of them is complete and the other is a 
fragment. Each belongs to an independent mould and shows 
coin sockets on one face only, while the other is plain. It is not 
possible to say if the complete mould consisted of only two 
discs or more like that of .Mailima moulds. But unlike the 
I\fathuia moulds, the complete dec shows clewn coin sockets, 
placed iiregularly. The fragmentary disc has preserved only 
one complete socket and porlioi s of twociicular coins. On 
the liin of the complete disc are engraved some key-line.=, 
consisting of two or thiee straight lines and an oblique line, 
which weie presumably contiiiucrl on the missing couple. The 


1. Ibid., pp. -14, 59. 
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fragmentar)' disc has an oblique line on its edge. No luting 
was detected on the edge of cither disc. Instead, the 
fragmentary disc has its edge slightly raised, which was 
obviously intended to insure a close coupling with its missing 
counleipait. The coni|dete disc has at its rim a V-shaped 
notch with a straight channel for the ititlow of the molten 
jiietal ; blit it is not connected widi the coin-sockets by means 
of fecdeis, that might have existed on the missing couple 
of the disc. The fragment.-.ry disc shows, besides the central 
channel, fccdv-i'S intei-connectmg the individual sockets.^ 

Fifty-loni fiiigments of coiii moulds, intended for 
casting punch-marked coi.is, were found in the excava¬ 
tions at Kondapm in TJ-iO. Thefragmentsshowthat the moulds 
weie discs like those of .\Ia t hui a and Sisupalagarh, made of 
clay baked light buff; a Fw ot them were grey. It apppeais 
ft urn these fragments that each mould-disc had a number of coin 
sockets, arranged in two lavs Some of the fragments show 
tla-sliaight main channel; but bear no feeders connecting 
the channel and the sockets. ilGwevcr, one fragment disclosed 
tl'.at the sockets had inter-connecting feeders. The resto- 
lation of the disc, made hy P. L. Gupta, shows that the 
mould discs of Kondapur h-id on one .bice two row's of 
coin Sockets cn tiie either .-ides or the straight cential channel, 
much like the comphte n.ould o: 6 siq alagai li At the tO[) of 
the channel, on the outw aitL-, ilieic w.is piobably a V-shaped 
notcli, but oil no fi agmeiit of tins pai t of the rlisc does it 
suivive. One of tiie two coiqded discs had no inter connecting 
feedeis, while tile otliei had, ju.st as in the Matluirii moulds. 
No tiaces of kcy-liiKS and luting aie noticeable on tlie 
a\niihible fiagments; piesumabiy they existed on the complete 
discs. One of the fiagments shows a slightly raisid margin, 
wl'.ich is much like the ^u.ugin of Sisupalagarh fia.gmcntary 
ilisc. Tenons and mortices like those seen on .Mathuia 
moulds, are not notice! on aiiyfragm.nt. The Kondapur 
coiii-moulds iijipear to be mo.o aKin to Sisupalagarh moulds in 
re.-pcct of the arrangement of sockets, their tcedeis and the 
Iim at the edge.* 

With the slight diffeicnccs in the forms of the nioiilus 
from Mathma, §;siipalagarh unel Kcnclapur, the technique of 
casting coiiis liom them wa.s one and the same. The 
metal was pomed in these moulds at the side. The most 
impoitant ptculiaiity of these moulds is that while the Rohtak 
moulds wcic nwanl to c.'.st c.-ins only once, these moulds could 

1. ^Incitnl Jndiu, No. 5, p. t'O. 

2. J’li.ivh m'lr/ceil ' 'oi)is in ih'! AnJhrn Pnuh'gli dovernment 
d/v.i'pp. 
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be used for repeated castings and were less complex in 
nature. 

Very similar to these mould-discs, are the mould-discs 
that were found at Taxila and the sqnaie mould-slab found 
at Ataranji Khera. 28 moulds (8 complete discs and the rest 
in fragments) were found at Sirkap, meant for casting coins of 
Azes and Maues, the §aka rulers. These discs arc of two 
sizes, one about four inches and Ihe other about Ihiee inches 
in diameter. All the discs are blank on one face and it is 
possible to couple some of them into pairs. It appears that 
the casting was done in pairs of discs, the metal being poured 
in through a funnel-shaped excavation at the edge. The mode 
of construction is crude, the clay is not well burnt, the finish 
is very poor and the discs in pair do not fit well together. 
There is no tenon and mortise device. Nor arc tlie channels 
for flow of metal likely to have been veiy efficient. The 
funnel-like inlet narrows into a fine canal which feeds the 
nearest coin-socket, and it is fioin this socket that all the 
others have to be fed, by equally narrow connecting channels. 
None of the moulds show any tiace of a luting, but this need 
not mean that no luting existed at the time of casting.' 

The Ataranji Kheia mould is also a multiple-coin mould; 
but unlike those described above, it is rectangular in shai)e. It 
is outwardly of bright icd colovir ; but the clay in deejicr 
layeis is dark grey. In the middle of the four sides is a large 
expanded opening fiom which several canals bianchoutto 
supply the coin-sockets These cauaks, however, only feed 
the nearest sockets which also communicate with another 
through short connecting channels. The sockets further re¬ 
moved from the main opening aie sujjplied indirectly through 
the nearest coin-socket. The n.aigm is slightly laised in 
Older to insure a closer coujiling with the counterpai t. At 
each of the two corners, which aie jirescived, there is a tenon. 
This mould was meant to mould the copper coins of 
Huvishka.' 

The third technique of casting coins is noticed in the 
moulds found at Sunet, KasI, Nalanua, Sanchi and Khokia- 
kot. Unlike the complex multiple moulds, dcsciibed above, 
these moulds are single coin-discs, They bear the coin¬ 
impression (obverse or reverse as the case may be) only on one 
face, the other bang either flat or slightly convex. The 
Sunet moulds were meant to cast Yaudhera coins having 

1. 7 ( chniqne o/Cat<l>nff Coins in Anci< nt India, jjp, 39 5'). 

2. Ibid., pp. 43, 60. 

24 
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Kartlikeya and the legend Taudhtya. gamsyu jaya} The Kali 
and Nalanda moulds were meant for casting Gupta gold coins. 
The single mould known from KasI is fragmentary and has 
the impression of the reverse of the coin of Chandiagupta II. 
Nalanda produced three dark grey terracotta moulds belong- 
ing to three different sets. One bears the obverse of the coin 
of Jaymgupta and the rest two of Narasiriihagupta, one 
representing the obverse and the other reverse, but not belong¬ 
ing to the’ same set of moulJs.^' The Khokrakot mould has 
the reverse impression of the Ardoxo type coin of Huvishka.^ 
Sanchi mould relates to the coin of Visvasena of the Western 
Kshatiapa dynasty.^ 

These uni-coin moulds, found at different places, more 
or less represent one and the same technique. The Sunet 
inouhls arc discs of about 28 mm. and bear the socket of the 
coin 23 mm. in diameter. Round the coin socket there is a 
raised rim 2 to 3 mm. wide, which has a rough fractured 
surface, except for a smooth gutter-shaped channel leading 
across the rim into the socket. It was along this rim that the 
disc was coupled with another bearing the opposite design. 
The two appressed 1 ims enclosed the coin-socket and the two 
half channels together formed the circular inlet for the metal. 
The casting was done in a series of discs placed one over the 
other, so as to make up a cylindrical pile. In between the 
contiguous pairs, a layer of clay plaster was placed like mortar 
between bricks. The whole pile was then plastered over on 
the outside with the same binding material, taking care to 
leave open all the channeds into the sockets. Thus, there 
would h.ive been a longitudinal row of openings along one 
side ol the cjlindrical mould, each leading independently into 
a coin socket. How this row of canals was supplied with 
metal, is not clear from what is available. However. 
S.ihni has conjectured some possible method of feeding the 
coin-mould. Some of the disc.s also show one or more narrow 
gioove.-, marked on their outer edges which in all probability 
servcil the pin pose of key-lines.'’ 

1 he Kasi mould being fragmentary decs not throw any 
light Oil its technique. So is the case with the Khokrakota 
Rushcina mould. It doe? not show any trace of feeding 

1. T.rhiv'iu of i'l ^InHenf India p 34. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. ‘ 

3 Ibid., pp. 37, 62. 

-I. JXSI, X\', p. GS. 

5. Ttchnique of Cus/iny Coin^ in And-,it India p 48 

0. Ibid., p. 35. . r . 
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canal. The coin-mould of Jayagupta is a clay cylinder 
3 cm. in diameter, 13 to 17 mm. high, with a flat bottom. The 
coin socket is placed concentrically on the upper end ; it com¬ 
municates with the exterior through a rather wide channel 
which expands outward like a funnel, with the outer opening 
nearly twice as wide as the inner. It bears two slightly 
oblique keydines on the cylindrical exterior and also the 
traces of mud lutings. But it is not possible to say if the 
coins were cast singly or in series like Sunet moulds. One of 
Uie moulds of Narasirhhagupta, which bears the obverse 
impression, is a disc 8-9 rum. thick with a sign at the flat 
bottom. The exterior has foirr well marked grooves to serve 
as key-lines. The inlet for the metal is very definitely firnnel- 
shaped. The third Nalanda mould is 6-7 innr. thick, with 
three key-lines and firnriel-shapcd inlet channel. The details 
of the technique of casting by these Nalanda moulds are 
not available, but essentially it would not have been different 
from that employed at Sunet.' 


ill 

About the technique of striking coins from dies, little is 
known from ancient sources. Not a single die of ancient 
coins has come to light so far. But this techirique, once 
employed in about the second century B.C., continued through¬ 
out the centuries in the mints ot Indian rulers and even 
today, the coins that are issued arc die-struck, the only diffe¬ 
rence being that they are manufactured through rnachunical 
process, while in the olden days, it was manual. An account of 
the process of manufacturing coins at the Bombay mint towards 
the end of the eiglitccnth ceiitirry is available to ns. Accorditrg 
to that, the metal was brouglrl to the nrint in bars of the size 
of the little finger, where a number of persotrs, seated on the 
ground, provided with scales and weights, a hammer, and atr 
instrument between a chisel ainl a punch : before each irran’s 
berth was fixed a stone by way of anvil. The bars were cut 
into pieces, by guess, anti if on weighing, any deficiency was 
found, a little particle was punclred ruto the mtended coin ; 
if too heavy, a piece was cut off, anil so on, until the exact 
quantity remained. These pieces were therr takerr to another 
person, whose entire apparatus consisted of only a hammer and 
a stone anvil, and he battered them into something of a round 
shape, about seven-eighth of an inch diameter and one-eighth 
thick. Then they were ready for impression. The die was com- 


1. Ibid., p. 39. 
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posed of Uvo pieces : one inserted firmly into the ground, and 
the other, about eight inches long, was held in the right hand 
of the operator, who squatting on his heels, filled his left hand 
with the intended coins, which he with inconceivable quickness 
slipped, upon the fixed die with his thumb and middle finger 
and with ids fo'e-finger dexleiously removed them when his 
assistant, a seco al man with a mall, gave it the impression, 
whicli he did as rajddly as he coul 1 raise and strike with the 
mall on the die h dd in the right hand of the coinerd The 
technique in the earlier period would not have been in any 
way much diffeiciit fiom this. 

The coin-nijulds and the coia-dies, apait from throwing 
light upon the teclmique enroloyedi, reveal the birth place 
ot the coin, for they i;e\er [lass into circulation. While the 
coin 1 ,. pv,i ipate;ic, the mo ilds and dies iire static. They 
have tlieiefoie a lii.-jlciical \'alne of their own. The localities, 
fiom wldcli the con.-rnouhls, described above, have been found 
nia}- easily be legaided as the old miiit-sites. At the 
.'^ame time it should not be igaoied that the coin-moulds 
that have been found at most of thc.ie places were meant 
lor manufacturing such coins, whose actual specimens 
are i ol known to Inive ever been manufactured by casting 
pnoce.-^s. While the punch-maiked coins were made by 
.stamping acveind punches on the metal fian, the §aka, the 
Knshana ami the Gnpta coins were produced by die-struck 
method. It is only the Coins of the Yaudheyas of both the types, 
known in llie moulds ot Kohlak and Sunet that were always 
moiihkd. Again, ii is only at these two sites that the moulds 
have been iuund in consideiable r.iuubor. At other places 
thcii finds are .sporadic. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
moulds found at Eran, .\Iathiira, Sisupalagaih, Konclapur, 
Kasi, Na'and.I and KhokrakJt might be the apparatus of the 
forger--. While tlicre could he no doubt in this nature of the 
moulds iou.ai at KdsI, NaLmda aivl Khokrakot, there is 
aloj tile piob.ibility of othei genuine moulds meant for 
i.--Sinng punch milked coins. In their case, it may bo 
pointeil out tint no silver coins are known outsideJhe.Fuujab 
(wlieie Indo Gieck and Inlo-Sik.i coins were current) and 
Western India (wtiere the Western Kshatrapas issued their 
silver Coins) till the rise of the Guptas. During all this period 
the old punch-marked coins were in circulation. Hence, it is 
not unlikely that during this period people conceived 
the idea or felt the need of making the punch-marked coins 
through tills e.my technique of casting. 

1. .Moor, d\ fo .'.c/n’.; o:' Litlh'a Ddadn/unt, App. Note II, 
pp. 419'5t’0. 
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During the secoml-fiist centuries B. C. and in the first 
centnnes A. U. there vwas a huge number of tribal Stat^ in 
western and central India, who had issued their own 
coins, which most conveniently reveal their origin. Coins 
issued from Eran, Ujjain, KausainbT, Mahishinatl, Uddhehika, 
Sudavapa, bear the place names, which were undoubtedly 
the locality whence tliey were Issued. Similarly, the coins 
of the §ibi and the Agreya republics show that they belonged 
to Maihyamika and .Agrodaka respectively. The local 
monarchical States of Mathiiia, .Ahichchhatra, Kosala and 
Vatsa had also issued their own coins. They arc found 
i 11 laTge numbers in those localities and indicate that they all 
had their own local mints. 

But it is not easy to determine the mint towns of 
the Punjab and the north-west, wheic ruled the Indo- 
Greeks'and the ludo Sakas. They bear no indications of 
the place of their origin. These coins however, have some 
monograms in Greek and letters in KharoshthT. J. Prinsep 
suggested that these monograms and letters stand for 
mints but he never developed it. Charles Masson’ and 
II. H. Wilson’ shared Prinsep’s view, but contributed nothing 
to its advancement. It was Cunningham who gave some 
serious attention to these moiogr.uns a.id letters and 
published an at tide, whciein he attempted to explain some of 
the monograms. He illustrated 150 monograms of which 
twelve were Kharoshtlu ktrers and the rest Greek. He 
ventured to read a numii.r of these as the names of cities, 
taken from Ptolemy’s maj) of India and from other classical 
sources.^ But Cunningln.nrs view was vehemently criti¬ 
cised by A, Chabouillet* an<l .A. Von Sallet.° Peicy Gardner, 
too, was hesitant in accepting his suggestion. In his British 
MusLiDti Catalo(juc, he wrote : “Gen. Cunningham has well 
remarked, in legai d to some of the Greek monogiams, that 
their constant recurrence dining successive reigns proves that 
they cannot denote mo letary magistrates, but must stand for 
mints. There is reason in this ; but when the writer goes 
further, and tries to ide itify the various mints which they 
respectively represent, we, like most students of these coins 
both in England and abioad, are unable to follow him. 
While therefore we must acknowledge the possibility that 

1. Frins'ip's Essays, I, pp. 55-57. 

2. 1836, p, 545. 

3. Arinna p. 223. 

4. N'ttin. (-'hro , \41I (,i846), p. 175-196. 

5. Rev. Nwn., 1867, p. 392. 

6. Zeit. f. Num., 1379, p. 199. 
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many of the Gicek monograms may stand for the names of 
the mints, we must stop shoit at that point. Nor does there 
seem to be any probability that we shall advance further, until 
the find spots of L’actrian and Indian coins are far more 
exactly rccoreled than they have hitherto been. The mono¬ 
grams and letters of the Pali alphabet do not recur in the 
same way as the Greek, but vary far inoic ; and it does not 
seem probable that they stanel for mints.’'^ 

In chapter II of his Coins of the Indo-ScytJiians* 
Cunningham answered his ciiiics by adducing many more 
cxample= of the well known coins fioiii tlie Gieck, Cistophoric 
and Parthian sciies which bear mint names expressed by 
monograms or inscribed in abiidged fcini as well as at full 
length, whose inlcriutlation tins been generally accepted. 
Put, no boily seems seiious about identifying the monograms 
and the letters as the mint-marks or the names of the mints. 

The Indo-Greek coins, on the basis of typology and the 
find-spots, have been altiibutcd to various regions ; but their 
origin to any paiticular mint or mints is not suggested. 
The only place, where the Indo-Greek coins might have been 
minted is believed to be Siigala or Sakala, which according 
to the Mdindainifiha vasdlif capital of Menander. This belief 
rests only on Us being the capital town. Sagala has been 
identified with Sialkct in the Rcchna Doab by some scholars^ 
and with Sanglawala Tiba by othersk But $ialkot^is 
neither a notable archa-.ological site nor a great source of 
ancient coins. Whitehead says that the Rechna Doa b 
furnishes no such piominent sim as could be identified with 
Meiuuider's capital and principal mint. Pie has suggested 
Kaidsi'’ as the alternative and it has found favour with 
~7rilau.® Geographical aial ai chaeological consielerations 
suggest, as ha.s been lightly {'oinlcd cut by A. K. Narain, that 
Sagala iu the .Madia ccuiiliy, on no account, can be referred 
do as the city of the Yonakas. On the other hand, archaeo¬ 
logical evidences favour Udjana as the light place which 
could be idciitical with ?agala, the capital town and the 
principal mint of Menander. This is further supiported by the 
eliscoveiy of the two Bajanr hoards aiul the Yaghistan find 

1. BMC, as, intro., p. Iv. 

2. Nnm. Chro., IfhS, pp. 20-t-2U). 

3. Fleet quoted in Narain, A. K., Indo-GreeJcs, App. Ill, 
p. 172. 

4. S.N. Majumdar, Cviininr/hntn’s Ancient Geography of 
India, pp. 20nfF. 

5. Hum. Chro., 1950, p. 212. 

6. Marshall's Tazila, p. 863. 
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in the Swat region consisting mainly of the coins of Menander 
in almost mint-condition, and the only inscription referring to 
Menander, the Swat relic vase of Meridarch Theodoius and 
the Bajaur seal of Theodamusd Recently, Edmund Zygman 
has suggested that Sagala was also an Indo-§aka mint. 
He has read Siini/ala in a Kh.ircshthi monogram found on a 
tetradrachm of d/cs II in the collection of the American 
Numismatic Society,^ 

Kapisa and Pushkalavatl were the othei two mint towns in 
the days of the Indo-Greeks which is borne out by the coins 
bearing the legenrTs Kavigh'iye naj<.tra iltvada and i‘uJchaldvadi 
devadd ariibi. A continuous series of tlie coinage of tlie Hcr- 
maios type also show that the Kapisil area was in the posses¬ 
sion of the Greeks of Hermaios’ line. According to Marshall, 
Kapisa was also the mint town of the Indo-§akas. He 
believed that certain Zeus types of Axilises, notably the Zeus 
Nikephoros enthroned belonged to Knpisad But thcic is haidly 
any justification for this belief. 

Jenkins on the basis of certain numismatic evidences, 
suggests that Pushkalavatl w,as also a §aka mint. Accoiding 
to him, Pallas-type coins of the Sakas were minted tlieie.^ 

Arachosia was prabably another mint town of the Indo- 
Sakas." According to .Marshall, the Manes types of coins may 
be attributed to this mint.’' But Jenkins does not accept this; 
however he recognises the e.xislence of an Indo-§aka mint in 
Arachosia, which issued the coins of Vonones group and of 
AzEs^ali'd A/;iliscs.® 

IV 

Now coming to the times of the Kushanas and the Guptas, 
who ruled over considerable part of the country, we have 
a large number of coins of both these dynasties, issued in a 
large number of varieties ; but on none of them any indication 
regarding the place or places of their issue could yet be 
noticed. While the Kushana coins do not at all help 
us in the matter, there is some such piobability in respect 
of the Gupta coins. Some indications regarding tire mints 
may be found on them if the symbols on the reverse of the 
gold coins could be propeily analysed. The largest number of 


1. lado-dr' pp, 172 7d. 

2. AxVA. Jlnsevin Acutes, \'1I, 51-56. 

3. Allan ill Marshall's Titxiht, 863 ; jenkins. op. oit. 22. 

4. JXSr, XVII, ii, p 22. 

5. Ta.tilu, pp S')2 IT. 

6. JNSI, XVII, ii, 2ff. 
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the symbols are known on the coins of only those emperors 
who wielded authority over a wider territory, while such 
symbols aie confined only to one or two in respect of those who 
had a shiunken tciritory for an empire. 

As regards the mints of the post-Gupta period in the north 
and the entire south, it is hardly possible to say anything. 
Unfortunately these branches of Indian numismatics have not 
yet found the adequate attention of the numismatists. What¬ 
ever is known about these coins, in most cases it is based on 
guess or assumptions. Broadl}^ they may be attributed to 
some d}'n!isties or territories and in some cases to kings as 
well ; }-et details lack about their place of origin. 

Though the issue of the coinage was one of the pre¬ 
rogatives of the iideis, j-et the ancient rulers of India, 
never considered it imperative to use it zealously. We know 
of many dynasties, big and small, which never issued 
any coins at all. The Stale issued coins as a matter 
of convenience. If there was sufficient currency, they 
considtred it urrnccessaiy to issue fresh coins. So, it is 
quite likely that there were md many regular mints in 
ancient India. At the same time, the mints, noted above, 
may not all Inive been regular mints. Similarly, there might 
have beeir some otlier mints, about which we do not know 
anything. It is difficult to s.iy if we shall ever know 
about them. We have seen, coins by themselves do not reveal 
much about their e.x.ict place of origin ; and mint-apparatus, 
official .IS well as ol forgers, r.arely come to light. 


V 

How’ever, this is not the case when we come to the 
medieval period of the Indian history. The Muslim rulers had 
given e.xaggcratcd impoitaiice to their prerogative of sovereig¬ 
nty, known as and sik/ca. The proclamation of the 

regnant appellation and title of the actual occupant of the 
throne or of a picsrrmptive claimant to the niasnad in the 
I'riday prayers and the stamping of money inscribed with his 
Alqdh were universally regarded as manifestoes of unchallenged 
supremacy or incontrovertible proofs of rebellion or treason. 
So, coins were struck by the .Muslim rulers not only from 
their capital towns, brrt also in almost every town or 
province or country in their name to mark the occasion of 
its conquest or acquisition by their arms. It is therefore, not 
wrong to suggest that marry of such issues of the coins are the 
records of the momentary triumph after a casual incursion or 
temporary raid. They sometimes imply merely the formal 
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acknowledgement of allegiance on the part of the hereditary 
chief of the place and occasionally they mean nothing bnt a 
nominal concession of supremacy on his part to ward off an 
invasion or terminate the period of distress. 

As a result of this, the Muslim coins invariably bear the 
names of the place from where they were issued. 

The Muslim rulers were not content with issuing coins 
from their head-quarters and the conquered territories ; 
they also possessed mobile mints, which moved along with 
their armies, or with the camp of the kings and issued coins 
if and when the occasions arose. 

Thus, we have a long list of mints, from the coins as well 
as from the literary sources, which functioned during the 
Muslim period. They may be distinguished by their nature as 
belonging to four categories (i) regular official mints, at the 
central towns of the kingdom or province ; (ii) temporary mints 
issuing sikka on the occassion of an occupation or conquest ; 
(iii) mobile mints of the army ; and (iv) the royal camp mints. 

It appears that the mints of the second category were not 
a different unit from the mobile mints of third and fourth 
categories. But unfortunately, no attempt has yet been 
made to distinguish them properly. Many place names, 
bearing the epithets like Jqlini (country) or khitta (territory) 
on coins undoubtedly show that the coins were not issued 
from any particular place but were issued by mobile mints _ 
within that territory. The Mughal coins issued from camp 
mints had the mint name Urdu (i.e. camp). There are, however, 
many Mughal coins, which may be identified as camp mint, 
though they do not bear any such epithet. The Durranis used 
the word liikab on the issues of their mobile mints. 

The royal Mughal camp mint was known as Mu'askar-i-Tqhal 
(camping ground of the good fortune^ In the time of Akbar, 
coins issued from a large number of places bear the name of 
their origin with the title Barul-Khildfitt (i. e. abode of the 
Khalifal, meaning the capital. Obviously all these coins were 
issued from the royal camp-mint of Akbar, which temporarily 
formed the capital-seat of the government so long as the king 
was there. Later on, Akbar suspended the use of the name 
of the mint place for some time from the year 987 or 988 A.H. 
and instead used an anoiiy'mous epithet, Urdu-zafar-qarin 
(camp associated with victory).* 

The earliest Muslim mint in India was Lahore, which 
was named Mahminlpur by Mahmud Ghazni, who issued 

1. Essays Prcs' uti’d to iiir J. AT. Hirkar, pp. 15‘lff. 

25 
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his coins bearing the name of this mint place. The 
Turk Sultans of Delhi issued their coins from their capital 
at Delhi. Of Balban we have a few coins, bearing the name 
Nagor, which had for some time been read as Ba-Gaur and 
was considered to mean Gaiir (Bengal). The coins bearing 
this name aie extremely few and may well be an issue of 
Khutla and Siklca type or may be issues of an expedition mint. 
Likewise, Lakhnauti is found on the coins of Razia. 
Balban issued coins fiom Alwar, Sultanpur and Lakhnauti, 
On his coins all these places bear the epithet, Kldtta, which 
suggest that they were camp mints. Khiljis had only 
three mints—Delin', Dcogir anel Darul-Islam. DaruMslam 
was the name given to Ranth.ambhor by Alauddin Khilji. 
Of the Tughlaqs we have the coins which bear the names, 
besides the above three, Mulk-i-TUang, Mulk-i-Wab’ar, 
Qutbabad , Tughlaqpur mf Tnluit hjlim, Iqlim Lakhnauti, 
Sultanpur, Daulalabad, Satgaon, Diiar, Sahat-i-Sind (plains 
of Sindh.', Iqlim-Sliark (Lastcin couutiy) and Sahr-i-Patna, 
Some of these mints betiay their very nature of being expedi¬ 
tion mints. Syeds and Lodis coniined themselves to Delhi. 
Only some coins of Sahr Jaunpur arc known, where they had 
made an e.xpedition. 

From the time of the Suris, the number of mints swell 
like any thing. Their coins bear the names Shergarh, Ujjain, 
Agra, Paiiduah, Chunar, Ranthambhor, Satgaon, Sarifabad, 
Sheigarh Bhakkar, Sheigaih Delhi, Fathabad, Kalpi, 
Gwalior, Malkot, Bhaupur, Ilazarat Rasulpur urf Patna, 
Daiul-zarb qila Tanda, (.Jila Raisen, Awadh, Badaun, Jhusi 
and Banaras.' 

The list of the Mughal mints is much more exhaustive. 
They have been compiled by C. R, Singhal* and we reed 
not enumerate them here. It would be enough to say that 
.Akbar had 84, Jahangir 3J, Shahjahan 43, .\uraugzeb 87, 
Shah .Mam I 53, Jahandar Shah 37, Iban ukhsiyar 66, 
Muhammad Shah 71, .Ahmad Sluih 50, .Alamgir II 59 and 
Shah Alam II 102 mints. Many more names have come to 
light since the publication of this list. 

In the time of Farrukhsiyar, the system of farming was 
introduced for the mints; i.e. the right of minting coins was 
given to pci soils who giiaiantced certain fixed annual 

1. Wright, 7Vi5 A'l/Vaa.? oj fXi'/ii, T/iAr and Jlctro- 

I.i.-’t Culled fioui the cat dogue of the coins of 
the respective dynasties. 

2. Mint -To’cns oj the JBityhal Enij^nrOTs of India. 
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revenue to the royal exchequer. This swelled the number of 
the mints in his and his successors’ time with the result that 
when the Mughal empire became weak and Shah .-Mam II was 
a nominal figuic, every one, who asserted his independence, 
issued coins from his own place. 

The Gujarat and Bengal Sultans were other Muslim rulers 
who had issued their coins from more than one mint. The coins 
of the Gujdirut Sultans are known from the mints at .-Mimadabad 
(Shahr-i-muaz/am—the great c ty); Ahmadnagar (Shahr-i- 
Ilunuiyun -the au.spicious city), Mustafabad (Shahrd-a/arn-the 
great city), .Midiammadabatl urf Charnparart (Shahr-i-mukar- 
ram-the illustrious city); Khitta dtb, Buihanpur and Daulata- 
bad.' Ilap];cats that from the Gujarat SultaiiS, the later 
Mughals took fancy for givir^g epithets to their mint places, 
llodivala has collected a list ot :dl such horroritics that the 
Mughal rulets used for their rnirtt-cilies.* They disclose their 
nature as well as the emperor’s mind behind them. The Bengal 
Sultans had their coins issued from Lakhnauti, Sunargaon, 
Ghiyathpur, Satgaon, L'irozabad, Sahr-i-nao, Muazzamabad, 
Jaunatabad, Fathabad, Chalgaon, Kohtaspur, Mahmudabad, 
Burbakabad, .Muzaffarabad, .Mrthammadabad, Husainabad, 
Chaiidrabad, Nasaratabad, Khalifatabad.® 

VI 

The European traders, that came to India, established 
their own factories and managed to issue their own coins. The 
Danes issued their coins from Traiiqucbar; the Dutch from 
Palicate, Negapatam, Masulipattam, Pondicherry, Cochin and 
Tuticorin* and theFreiich from Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanaon, 
Masulipattam, Mahe, Chandrtrnagar and Surat.^ The Indo- 
Portuguese established their colony at Goa and thence they 
issued their coins. Coins issued for Diu, Bassein, Chawl and 
other colonics arc also known.® 

The English first established their mint at Madras, 
then at Bombay and lastly at Calcutta. Besides these mints, 

1. Singhal, Catalogvc of the Coins of the Gnjurat SxtUans in 
the P. W. Jlxtscxti/i, intro, pp. XXVIII-XXX. 

2. AdS, XXXV, p. 31. 

3. Karim, t'orjnis of the Jliislini Coins of Bengal, p. 157. 

4. Scholten, C., TVic Coins of the Dutch Ootrscas Territories, 
pp. 134 ft. 

5. Zay, E., Ilistoire Jlonetaire <hs Colonies J'rancaises, 
pp. 269 ff. 

6. Bale Catalogie of the Grogan's Collection. 
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the East India Company issued coins from a number of local 
mints, when it occupied the territory where the mint was 
located. But these mints were soon after closed. From the 
Madras mint the English issued coins in the name of Arcot. 
Sometimes, coins bearing the name cf Arcot were also issued 
from the Calcutta Mint. The Calcutta Mint, except for a few 
years in the beginning, never issued coins in its own name. Its 
coins mainly bore the name of Murshidabad. Coins in the 
name of Farrukhabad were first minted at the site but later 
they were issued in the name of that mint from elsewhere. 
All these coins were in the name of the Mughal emperors. 
The Bombay mint in the beginning issued coins of the English 
pattern but soon returned to Mughal pattern and continued it 
in its own name. But in the later days, towards the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it issued coins in the name of Surat.^ 

By 1834, the mint activities of the East India Company 
became confined to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. But the 
Madras mint was soon closed ; only the remaining two mints 
continued issuing coins for India during the administration of 
the East India Company and thereafter under the British re¬ 
gime. They are still working in the same continuation. The 
coins of these mints bore no apparent distinction though 
there had been some slight distinctions. On some of the 
coins of the nineteenth century the letters B for Bombay 
'and C for Calcutta are found inscribed on the reverse. 
But most of the Calcutta issues have no mint mark, whereas 
the Bombay issues have a dot on the reverse, which 
still continues. The distinctive mark of the Madras 
mint is not known, but it is believed that the few coins, 
bearing two dots on the reverse were possibly the issues of 
that mint. 

About the mints of the native States, there is hardly any¬ 
thing to say.’ After the decline of the Mughal power, the small 
powers that cropped up had their own mints issuing coins, 
but not in their own names. They placed the name of the 
Mughal emperors and were content with putting some marks 
as distinction. As for the mint, most of them gave the 
real place of minting ; but some of them used the name of 

1. Tlniistou, History oj the Coinnye, of the Territories of the 
East India Company in the Indian Peninsula; JA8B, 
LXll, p 52; Upendra lhakur, “Currency of Tirhut 
(luring the Eaily Years of the Company’s Rule”, JNBI, 
XX. pp. 205-13. 

2. Allan, J., me, IV, pp. 154-55. 
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Shahjahanabad, the capital of the Mnghals. When the Queen 
of England took over the adminstration of India from the 
hands of the East India Company, these native States owed 
their allegiance to the Queen and issued coins in her name, 
in the same old fashion. Near about one hundred native 
States throughout India claimed the right of striking their 
own coins after their adhesion to Britain. But this right was 
conceded by the British to only those who could vindicate 
their claim and thus thirty-four States retained the privilege of 
minting. Some time after, most of these States surrendered 
their right of coinage to the British administration. At the 
end there remained only Haiderabad, Jaipur, Tonk, Orchha 
and Travancore, which retained the privilege of minting coins 
in silver and copper ; Kutcb, Jaisalmer and Kishangarh in 
silver only, while Gwalior, Rath.m and Baroda struck only 
copper coins. But in most cases, the coins of these States were 
not minted at their own places; on the other hand British mints 
used to strike coins for them. Only Haiderabad and Kutch 
had their own full-fledged mints. After the integration of 
these States with the Indian Union, all these issues were 
suspended. 

Now the Indian Union Government has three mints, of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Haiderabad. 



AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE B ANAR AS MINT 
IN THE LATER MUGHAL PERIOD. 1732-1776 

QEYAML'DDLW AHMAD 

The right of issuing Cviiss was 0 !ie of the most im¬ 
portant and cheiished. prerogatives of the kings in the 
medieval period. Next to the reciting of the Kliutha, this, 
perhaps, was the most obvious symbol of the establishment 
and continuance of a King s i iile. It was a closely guarded 
prerogative which could not be shared with any one, howsoever 
high, in the realm. Instances cf conferment of e.xtraordinarily 
high ranks (Shahjahan conferred a rank of 60,000 ZM and 
dO.OJO Sowars on Dara, which was the highest rank ever 
granted to a Piince) or even the grant of the rare title of 
Shah (Jahangir to Khurrain) are known but no one was ever 
allowed to share this privilege. 

It is, however, surprisinthat in spite of the great im¬ 
portance of the subject there are very few references to it in 
the contempornry Persian chronicles. These chronicles, 
generally, characterised by a dearth of information on non¬ 
political subjects, arc even moro reticent on the subject of 
Cuircncy and Mint. It is therefore all the more important 
that whatever incidental infuimation on the working of 
the Mints in the .Mughal pciiod may, fortunately, come 
down to us should be thoionghly studied and utilized for 
the icconstruction of the scope and function and the adminis¬ 
trative Set-up of this important Department. 

The present .Account, prcjxarcd by G. H. Barlow, in 
August 1787, is one such document. It gives an year-to- 
year account of the working oi one particular Mint during 
the later Mughal period. The .'iccoimt is available among the 
Mint Series of Records^ preserved, until recently, in the 
office of the Mint Master, Calcutta. These records constitute 
a series which, although cf great historical importance, has 
not yet been thoroughly examined and studied. 

These recoids were e.xamiocd only once before, in 1893, 
by Edgar Thurston who contributed a paper entitled ‘Note on 
the History of the East India Company’s Coinage, 1753-1853,’* 
based on a general examiuat'on of this scries. His is, however, 


1. Mhit Corninittce Proco.di,igs, No. 8, dated 2Gth June, 1792 

2. JASB, LXU, 1893, pp. 52-84. 
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a very general account summarising some of the important 
facts cullerl out from these records. These have been 
described without reference to the actual Register out of the 
large number of records comprising the series. 

Thurston has in particular quoted extensively from 
Barlow’s Account, the subject of the present paper. But 
much of the usefulness and the historical importance of the 
publication of this Account has been nullified by the fact 
that Thurston omitted altogether the Appendices which form 
an integral part of the Account. In fact the bulk of the new 
and important information furnished by Barlow is contained 
in these .Appendices. What is even more unfortunate is that 
Thurston, while quoting the Account, does not even indicate 
that barring the one Table*- which he has reproduced thcie 
were any other enclosures. The leader is thus left altogether 
ignorant of even the existence of substantially important 
portion of Barlow’s Account. 

Another substantial drawback is that the Account has 
been reproduced out of its proper context. Its genesis as well 
its introductory and explanatoiy portions have been omitted. 
Barlow, for instance, explained in his Account certain 
technical terms like choivlk etc , which appear fiequently in 
the text of the account, lie has also explained the units of 
weights and the process of assaying. Without an under¬ 
standing of these technicalities much of the Account would 
remain unintelligible. The account of the Mint dining the 
period of 3rd to 7th regntl year of Shah .Mams ll's leign has 
been omitted. Impoitant facts have al.so been omitted fiom 
it (e. g., other departments hke Esclieats and Customs 
as well as privileges like ino.-iopoly of the sale of lead were 
incorporated from time to time in the Mint Department). 

In the present instance this Account is being piesented 
in its entirety which makes the n; native moie comprehensible 
and also renders it more infoimativc and useful. 

The origin of the preparation of this .Account is deeply 
connected with a famous phase in the political history of the 
Banaras Raj—the peiiod of the Residency of Jonathan 
Duncan. 

When Duncan took charge of the Residency at Banaras, 
the state of all bianches of administration there was 
deplorable. Dimca.i’s all comyic lending measures of reforms 

1. This, too, has been presented in an incomplete and 
mutilated foim—Vide Appendix V. 
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did not miss the Mint Department, On the contrary, he 
considered it an important Department which was in urgent 
need of reforms. He wanted it to be reformed and brought 
“on an equal footing as to Duties with that of the Presidency 
Mint at Calcutta.His proposals, to this effect, to the 
Governor-General in Council were referred to the Mint 
Committee, Fort William, for consideration and report. The 
latter wanted, first, a detailed report on the history and 
working of the Banaras Mint. That was how Barlow came 
to prepare his Account. 

This Account is, in effect, divided into two parts dealing 
with two different subjects. The first contains the history of 
the Banaras Mint. The second and the larger part relates 
to the Banaras Mint issue of Gold Mohars, Silver and Copper 
coins from the year 1776 onwards, their weights and assay, 
the total number of the different species coined and certain 
draft Regulations for the much needed reforms in the 
Currency with a view to stopping the annual fluctuations in 
the value of the coins. The present paper is based on the 
first part of the Account only. 

Barlow prefaced his Account with certain explanatory 
remarks which, besides being helpful in understanding the 
narrative, also contain, some useful information. 

Assay: Puie silver in Banaias Mint was said to be 5 
chowlics (grains) fine. Barlow has e.xplained this as follows : 
If silver weighing one rupee was put into a crucible with a 
piece of lead of the same weight, after remaining sometimes 
in the furnace the lead would “fly off ’ and the silv'er, upon 
being weighed, would be found to be 5 clwwHes deficient in 
its oiigiiral weight. These 5 choielits were not, however, 
actually lost but were recoverable from the crucible so that 
pure srlver lost nothing iir its weight by this process. If, 
therefore, piece of bullion we’gtirng 1 rupee oir being “tried” 
lost only 5 clotvlUs it wms said to be pure silver or to burn 
5 chcivIit^Sf but rf rt dimmtshed more, say’ 18 chowlicSf the 
excess chwUts) was taken to have been alloy and to have 
gone off with the lead. 

When Chait Singh was given the charge of the Mint 
by the East India Company in 1776,* he arranged that all 
rupees coined irr Banaras Mint shall weigh 9M. 6R. 6C.* 
and shall never exceed 18 cliowlies Assay, “i.e. in one Rupee 

1. J/int CommiUce Pro^s., No. 4, dated 26 Tune, 1792. 

2. Vide infra, 

3. M = Mash3; R = Ratti; C=rClto\vlie. 
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weighing 630 cTiotvlm there should be 617 chowlies pure silver 
and 13 chowlies of alloy.” 

Units of Weights : 

8 Chotolies or grains =1 Ratti 
64 „ „ i> =8 „ or 1 Masha 

768 „ „ „ =96 „ or 12 Mashas or 1 Tola 

One standard Banaras Sicca (Rupee) weighed 630 chowlies or 
grains = 9M. 6R. 6C. 

After explaining these technicalities, Barlow submitted the 
historical narrative which is as follows : 

Muhammad Shah: 

A Mint was first established at Banaras in the 15th year 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah (1734) corresponding to 
A.H. 1145. [The equivalent year in A. D. as given by Barlow, 
is wrong. It should be 1732.] The Assay of the Rupee was 
fixed at 22 chowlies but by connivance of the Superintendent 
of the Mint it was debased to 32 chowlies at different periods 
between the 30th icgual yesir and the last one. A table of 
Duties levied by the Government on different species of coins 
minted at Banaras is enclosed.* 

Ahmad Shah: 

During the first year of his reign the Mint was under the 
charge of Raja Balwant Singh who increased the Duties on 
the coinage by, first, attaching the fee* of the officers of the 
Mint and, then, by establishing new ones to the same amount.* 
In the first year, corresponding to .A.H. 1161 (1748) the Assay 
was kept to 22 chowlies. However, during the 2nd and 3rd 
years the Mint was fanned to Nand Ram, who in order to 
increase his profit debased the Assay to 24 and 32 chowlies, 
respectively. 

The farm of the Jawahur Khana or the right of levying 
a duty (g Rs. 3, As. 2 per cent on old precious stones in the 
city of Banaras was also brought under the charge of the 
Superintendent of Mint during this period. 

From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th regnal 
years the Mint was under the charge of Agha Asad Beg, the 
Qil'adar of Chunar. During his farm the Assay of the Rupee 
varied from 26 to 36 chowlies. 


1. Vide Appendix 1. 

2. .As enumerated in Appendix 1, 

3. Vide .Appendix 2. 

26 
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Alatngir II: 

At the commencement of his reign the Mint fell into the 
hands of Nawab Shujauddaula. During the first two years 
the Assay varied from 26 to 28 chcwlies. 

In the second year the Soiirl (?) Mahal or the “exclusive 
privilege of selling lead” as well as the Bait-ul-Maal or the 
Department of Escheats were also incorporated with the mint. 

In the 3rd year Shujauddaula made over the control 
of the Mint, in jagir, to his brother-in-law, Mirza Ali Khan 
who farmed it to Subhan Chand. The Assay of the Rupee 
varied from 24 to 32 chowlies. In the 4th year Mirza Ali 
Khan farmed the Mint to i»Iurlidhar. This man, though the 
ostensible farmer, was, in fact, the nominee of a “late eminent 
Banker” of Banaras. 

During his farm the Rupee was debased to 64 chowlies 
and for the first time reduced in weight by half a ratti. Raja 
Balwant Singh refused to take them in his Tieasiuy for he 
had to pay his own tribute to Shujauddaula in the Rupees 
of customary weight and fineness. On a complaint being 
made by Balwant Singh the Banker was seized and sent under 
infringement to Lucknow. He, however, eluded the vigilance 
of his guards, “with [the help of] profits arising from this 
fiaud on the public,” [by debusing of coins]. 

In the 5th year the Mint was farmed to Nawazuddin 
Khan who restored the proper weight of the Rupee—5M. 6R. 
6C. The Assay continued to be debased and varied between 
40 to 48. 

In the 6th and last regnal year Mirza Ali Khan (who still 
held the mint in Jagir) farmed it to Deeda Mai. This man 
“betrayed the trust, given to him, to a greater extent than the 
picvious farmer,” .Murlidhar, and debused the Rupee to 100 
chon'lis, “i.c, IgJ parts Silver and parts Alloy.” The 
ru[)ce was also reduced by | a ratti in weight. Once again, 
the unscrupulous farmer of the mint was arrested by the 
Nawab and a fine was extracted from him, ‘equivalent to the 
amount of the ill-gotten wealth.” 

Shah Alam II: 

Shujauddaula, on finding that the farmers of the Mint 
continued to debase the coins inspite of their agreement to 
maintain the standard weight and fineness, appointed a person 
on his own behalf (.-\m.ini) to supervise the coinage. Salah- 
uddin, a man of credit, was chosen for this onerous duty. 
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He restored the Rupee to its former weight of 9M. 7R. OC. and 
to 26 chowlies Assay. 

In the 2nd regnal year ShujauJdaula gave the Mint 
in jagir to his Minister Raja Beni Bahadur. Nawab Nurul 
Hasan Khan, the Naib of Shujauddaula “residing at Banaras 
to enforce the payment of Bahvant Singh’s tribute” farmed* 
the Mint to Gopal Idas who, as usual, debased the Rupee to 
40 cliowlus. 

In the 3rd year Tam; Mai ^sic) and Amir Chand obtained 
the farm and continued the Assay at dO cliowlicsf. 

In the 4th year Gopal Das once again procured the farm, 
through the iutluence of Nurul Hasan Khan, the .'\ssay 
remaining at -10 choiclks. 

In the 5th year Balgovind obtained the farm and conti¬ 
nued the Assay of the two pievious years. The then Assay 
Master of the Binaras Mint who held the farm jointly with 
Balgovind had given Bailow an account of the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the Banaras Mint for the year 1763, 
Barlow enclosed^ an iinghsh translation of this account for 
the information of the .Mint Committee at Fort William con¬ 
sidering it to be a record of importance “which will throw 
considerable light on the mode of conducting (Mint) business 
in those times.” 

In the 7th year Shujauddaula resumed the jagir of the 
Mint from Beni Bahadur and fanned it to Mirira Hussain, who 
kept the Assay of the Rupee unchanged. 

In the 8th year (1766) Shujauddaula decided on the 
recommendation of Clive to reform the coinage of his dominion. 
The Mint was “committed to the care of Mirza Hussain 
(above mentioned) who engaged to restore the Rupee to its 
former standard and weight.” 

A rupee of the 18th regnal year of Muhammad Shah was 
selected as the model for the rcfoiined Banaras coinage. This 
model rupee was 22 cliowlics .'\ssay but due to wear and tear 

1. He belonged to the famous Syed family of Bilgram in 
U. P. Several collections of his letters and other W'orks, 
are extant. 

2. The meaning here is not quite clear for if Beni Bahadur 

held the Mint in jagir how could Nurul Hasan farm it. 
Probabl}', he farmed it with the pennissioa and on behalf 
of Beni Bahadur. 

3. Appendix 3. 
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it had lost 2 choivUes in weight. The reformed rupees were 
consequently 2 cliowlies deficient in weight and from that 
period the Banaras rupees continued at 9M. 6R. 6C., being 
2 chotvlies less than the originally established weight of 
9M. 7R. OC. 

In the 9th year (1767) the Mint was farmed to Mons. 
Gcntille, the French Agent in the court of Shujauddaiila. 


In the 10th year (1769) Doolum Das (sic) got the farm 
and maintained the Assay at 22 cliowlies. 

Doolum Das continued to hold the farm upto the l4th 
year (1772) but lowered the Assay of the rupee to 28 chotvlies. 

In the 15th year (1773) Shaikh Zahir held the Mint on 
the part of the Vazir (Amanih In the following year Doolum 
Das again obtained the farm. 

In the 17th year (1776) the English East India Company 
handed over the charge of the Mint to Chait Singh. (Banaras 
Raj was ceded to the English by the Nawab-Vazir, Shujaud- 
daula, by virtue of Lucknow Treaty of 21 May, 1775.) How¬ 
ever, after an year (15 April, 1776) the English restored the 
administrative powers, including the charge of the Mint to 
Chait Singh on payment of an annual indemnity of over 22 
lakhs). Chait Singh agreed to coin rupees of 9.M. 6R, 6C. weight 
and 18 chowlies i\ssay and to continue the die of the I7th 
San. This, it was hoped, would put an end to the prevailing 
confusion in the currency, caused by the annual alteration in 
the value of the coins. The rupees coined in the Banaras Mint 
since the I7th year (1776) were e.xpected to be of the same 
weight and standard and passed current as Siccas, 

On the e.xpulsion of Chait Singh in the 23rd year (1781) 
the Mint remained under the charge of Raja Mahip Narain 
for about a month and a half. After this, it came under the 
control of the famous Resident at Banaras, Jonathan Duncan 
and continued to be under his superintendence till the time 
of the completion of the Report by Barlow (1787). 

Barlow was also required to report on the number of the 
coins of the different species in circulation in the area. This 
part of Barlo s account is also highly valuable as it furnishes 
certain information of numismatic importance. 
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Barlow stated that prior to the succession of Farrukhsiyar 
all rupees coined during a king’s rtign were considertd Sicca and 
passed at their current value during that reign. On the accession 
of a new king the coins of the previous king were subjected to a 
Batta {discount) and were not received in the Royal Treasury. But 
the system of farming the Mint, yfrsi adopted by Ratan Chand, 
Biwan of Farrukhsiyar, at length introduced the custom of 
changing the value of rupee eveiy year. Those who had 
payments to make had to carry their old rupees to the Mint to 
have them recoined into Siccas, the appdlation ifven to rupee of the 
current year. Barlow went on to add that with the introduction 
of farming system the farmers of Mint made use of every 
expedient to draw the old coins into the Mint in order to 
debase them or to increase the amount of Duty (payable on 
their recoining). With this end in view and also in order to 
force all holders of the coins of previous reigns (with their 
better bullion value) to have them recoined (by bringing them 
into the Mint) the exploration of all Rupees e.xcept Siccas was 
prohibited, on pain of confiscation, during the period 1754- 
1776. That this order was strictly enforced, Barlow pointed 
out, was evident from the case of ilalgovind (Appendix 3). 

Barlow opined that when the farmers in the 4th Gth 
regnal years of Alamgir II debased the coin by 13,^ it was to 
be supposed that they melted down as many of the best 
Sanaut Rupees as they could procure. The low state of 
coinage during the 2nd to 7th regnal years was also to be 
attributed to this cause. 

In addition to these, it was said (Barlow had it on the 
“authority of one of the oldest officers of the Banaras Mint.”) 
that tvhen Frince ‘Ali Gauhar invadi d Bihar a considerable quantity 
of Banaras Mint Rupees were vulted down and minted into Rikabi 
Rupees.’ These rupees were so called because they were 
minted in the Rikab (Stirrup) Mint accompanying the Prince 
in his march. These Rupees were 1 ratti, 2 chowlies deficient 
in weight and of 64 chowlies Assay. But these were made to 
pass as Sicca of standard weight and fineness. 

Mukhtaruddaula, one of the Jlinisters of the Nawab-Vazir, 
permitted Doolum Singh, the farmer of the Mint in the 15th 
regnal year of Shah Alam II, to coin (recoin ?) several lakhs 
of the debased rupees issued by Deeda Mai in the 16th year 
of Alamgir II. Doolum Das however “exceeded all the frauds 
of his predecessors” for a considerable part of the Rupees 
coined in the 16th year contained 5J annas silver and lOJ 
annas copper. Chait Singh at length forbade their currency 
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and the loss fell upon “those who were so unfortunate as to 
have these (Rupees) in their possession.’’ 

Nearly 2 lakhs of rupees, also, were annually melted down 
for the manufacture of lace and rich stuff for which Banaras 
was so celebrated. The revival of the old practice, in the time 
of Jagat Deo Singh, the Naib to Raja Mahipat (Mohip) Narain, 
of collecting some Batta on all non-current rupees also 
brought a large number of coins in the Mint to be restamped. 
If to this were added the amount of the species sent annually 
to different parts, outside, to answer Bills of Exchange, Barlow 
concluded, it would appear how difficult it was to calculate 
the quantity of the different species of Saiiaut and Sicca 
Rupees then in circulation. (Barlow classified the coins 
current in Banaras in two categories: (a) Sanaut and (b) 
Siccas. The former were coins issued prior to the 17th year 
of Shah -Mam II and the latter fiom after that year.) 

It is needless to point out that the Account is of very 
gieat historical and nuinismalic value. It furnishes us a 
detailed account of the wo.'king of a Mint, its scope and 
functions, the Duties levied on the different species, the 
average income and expenditure of a Mint and the amounts 
of ‘Nazrana’ payable for procuring the farm of a Mint. The 
Account is, admittedly, of one particular Mint but in many 
respects it is a typical one. The details about the working of the 
Banaras .dint as also the rates of Duties evied in it may very 
well be true of other Mints, with certain minor modifications. 


Certain points of general r.urnismatic importance also 
emeige out of it. For instance we know that from after 
Fairukhsiyar s reign the Mint weie often farmed out or given 
in Jagir. The Jagirdar, in his tu n, could also farm them out. 
Sliort-term farms, usually of o.ie year’s duration, appeared 
to be more in vogue. There was no bar to the same person 
getting the contract more than once. Even persons against 
whom chaiges of fraud had bncu proved could get the contract 
again. The great security measures and secrecy associated 
with the present day working of the Mint do not appear to have 
been in practice during that period. On the contrary we find 
the farm of the Mint being given even to a foreigner. Many 
details of minor but vital importance—like the difference 
between Sanaut and Sicca Rupees, the different varieties of 
Rupees like Tirsoli, Machchinidar, Rikabi, etc., are also given. 
All these aie very much helpf.il i ; understanding the working 
of Mints and the state of Ciurency during a vital period 
of our country s history—when liie foundations of the English 
rule in India were being laid. 
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Appendix 1 

Duties on the coinage at the fast establishment of 
Banaras Mint as fixed by Royal Officers at Delhi in the 15th 
year of Mohammad Shah’s reign, corresponding to A. H. 1145. 

(A) Gold MGmrs (weight 9M. 4R. OC.), Assay 5 Ratti per tola, 
the same as the Delhi Mohar and ciuient at that time for 
12 Sic. Rs. viz. ; Duties on : 

(I) Ingots of Gold, Gold Coins of Peisia, Turan, Ispahan, 
Rumania, Syria and Europe coined into Mohars of the above 
mentioned weight and fineness. 

Rs. A. P. 


To Government. 

9 0 0 Per cent 

To Officers of the Mint. 

2 4 0 

To Coiners and Artificci 

s. 0 15 0 


12 3 0 

(II) Gold .Mohars having 

the stamp of kings of Hindu- 

sthan and having once before 

paid duty, recoined into Mohars 

of the above mentioned weight and fineness. 

To Government. 

4 8 0 Per cent 

To Officers of the Mint. 

2 4 0 

To Artificers. 

0 15 0 


7 110 


(B) Rupees (.Assay 22 ehowli-'S, weight the same as Delhi 
Rupee equal to Banaras weight, 91d. 7R. OC.) 

(1) On Bullion the coins of Persian Tin an. 


To Government. 

0 

12 

0 

Per 

cent 

To Officers of the Mint. 

0 

5 

0 



To Coiners. 

0 

6 

0 




1 

5 

0 



(11) On old Rupee bearin 

g 

the 

stamp 

of 

the 

Hindusthan [for being recoined] 






To Government. 

0 

6 

0 

Per 

cent 

To Officers of the Mint. 

0 

3 

0 



To Coiners. 

0 

6 

0 




15 0 
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Appendix 2 

Duties on coinage in the Banaras Mint from the 1st 
year of the reign of Ahmad Shah (1748). 


(A) Gold Mohan (weight 9M. 4R. 

OC.), 

Price 

Rs. 14/0/0. 

f Old Duties. 

9 

0 

0 

Per cent 

( Increase by Balwant Singh. 

2 

12 

0 




11 

12 

0 



Fees of officers attached. 

2 

4 

0 







14 

0 0 

To officers of the Mint. 

0 

0 

0 



To Assay Master. 

1 

0 

0 



To Coiners and Artiheers. 

0 

15 

0 







1 

15 0 





•- 

-15 15 

(B) Rupees. 






On recoining of old Rupees. 






To Government. 

0 

6 

0 



To Old Duties. 

0 

3 

6 







0 

9 6 

Fees ot Officcis Attached. 




0 

4 6 





0 

14 0 

To Assay Master. 

0 

1 

0 



To Coiners and Artificers. 

0 

4 

6 




0 5 6 

-1 3 6 


On Bullion mixed with old Rupee, per cent. 


0 5 6 
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Appendix 3 

Receipts and Disbursements of the Banaras Mint in the 
5th Year (1763) of the reign of the present king (Shah Alam II) 
from the beginning of I'oos to the end of Kartik, being 
11 m.onths during the farm of Balgovind. 

CREDITS 

To Duties on Coiniiij& : 

(A) Gold MoUrs Rs. A. P. 

(i) On 2278 @ 25^' 569 S 0 

(ii) On 9185 @ 50% 4692 9 3 


5662 1 3 (?) 

„ (B) Jiupees 

On 292 1 148 @ 12% 51120 I 6 (?) 

,, (C) Dice 735 1 0 




57017 

3 

9 

,, Profit on the coinage of the above 




mentioned amount of 

Rupees 




debased to 40 chowlies. 


51120 

1 

6 

„ Duty on melting silver 

Bullion 




into bars for drawing into wires : 




Tolas 89356, 11 Mashas. 


1070 

2 

9 

,, Duty on Gold Leaf for 

covering 




the above mentioned bars 

. Tolas 




1.303. 


246 

15 

9 

,, Nazrana on the Admission 

of New 




Artificers. 


1117 

3 

3 

„ Fee for the Engraver of 

the Die 




(Talbana). 


659 

0 

9 

„ Duties on Precious Slones. 


392 

0 

0 

,, Escheats of persons dying 

without 




heirs. 


515 

2 

0 


(During this period the Escheats 
Department was incorporated in 
the Mint Department.) 


,, Profits on Monopoly of Lead. (This, 
too, was part of the Mint Depart¬ 
ment.) 736 5 9 

,, A fine levied on a person detected 
in coining base Gold Mobars. 

27 


10000 0 0 
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To Cash belonging to Gopal Das 
attached for his attempting to 
convey it out of city without a 

pass. 40C0 0 0 

„ Profits on Bullions seized from 


the family of Mir Qasim 
Shujaudda\ila and sent by 
to be coined into rupees. 


Debits 

By Cash paid to Shujauddaula 
for the Farm per annum. 
Deduct one month. (The 
Account is for 11 months.) 


„ Cash paid as a present to 
Raja Balwant Singh per 
annum. 

Deduct one month, 


„ To Nawab Nurul Hasan 
Khan the Nawab’s Sazuwal 
at Banaras. 

Less one month. 


by 

him 

5000 0 0 


131874 9 3» 

50,000 0 0 
4,000 10 9 

45S33 5 3{?) 

10,000 0 0 

833 5 3 


9166 10 9 


5,000 0 0 

416 10 6 


,, To I'atah Cliand. 

,, To establishment and coiners 
etc. 

„ Sundry charges. 


4,583 5 6 

1,000 0 0 

1,551 13 9 
1,268 0 0 


67986 8 9(?;* 

Receipts. 131874 9 3 

Disbursements. 67986 8 9 


Profits. 63888 0 6 


1. riiis total (annas and pies o.ily) as well as the calculations 
in item (A) are wrong, owing, probably, to the scribe’s mistake. I 
have, however, left them as they are. 

Some of the totals in this column too are wrong. 
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Appendix 4 

Duties on coinage in the Banaras Mint from the 8th 
year (1766) of the present reign (Shah Alam). 

(A) Gold Mohars (weight 2M. 3R. 6C.), Assay 5.4 Tolas. 

R. A. P. R. A. P. 

14 0 0 


2 0 0 
1 0 0 
I 0 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 

To Artificers and Coiners. 0 15 0 

19 15 0 

(B) llupeei (weight 9M. 6R. 6C.), .4ssay 22 chowlies. 

To Government. 0 14 0 

To Raja Baiwant 

Singh. 0 2 0 

To Assay Master. 0 1 0 

To Superintendent. 0 10 

To Charity. 0 10 

To Mushriffs 

(Accountants). 0 1 0 

0 6 0 

To Artificers and Coiners. 0 7 0 


To Government. 
To Officers, etc. 
To Raja Baiwant 
Singh. 

To Daroga. 

To .^ssay Master. 
To Mushriffs. 


Ill 0 
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SOME SALIENT FEATURES OF BRAHMI 
ON GUPTA COINS 

C. S. UPASAK 

The Biahml script has a continuous history of its own; 
and its evolution can be traced since its first appearance as 
Dhanvii-ilipi in the Asokan inscriptions. In early India, the 
ciugraphic records were not always dated ; but an approximate 
age of such inscriptions can be calculated with the help of 
the palaeography of the characters. As ages went on the 
Brrdiml script underwent a gradual evolution. And till the 
rise of the Imperial Guptas, the regional shapes, especially 
‘southern’ and ‘northcin’ could be distinguished in the 
alphabet. Sometimes the letters like Sa, 31a, La, and Ua 
arc observed to show regional variations during the Gupta 
period. 

In the realm of numismatics, conservatism was a very 
strong force in ancient India. On any new issue of coins, 
it was to some extent essential to maintain the similarity with 
the issues of the predecessor since it was otherwise difficult 
to get [iroper circulation and recognition among the peopled 
The early gold issues of the Guptas, therefore, maintained a 
close i-esemblance with those of the Kushanas to whose imperial 
position they succeeded in the north.* Their coins not only 
resentbled in general rtpircarance, but it is interesting to find 
that the ‘.--quut and broad’ letters of the Kusharra period had 
much influence on the palaeograidiy of the Gupta period. 
The thickiress on the top o; the letter is conspicuously evident 
in the inscriptiorrs of the Gupta period, The coin legends 
rtlso do not dispense with the currerrt trend of the characters. 
Since the space on the coins was limited, and also that 
carvings were more complicated, the artisans took special 
care in preparing the dies; and the shapes were executed 
with meticulous care. The result was that the letters of 
the legends on the coins received special attention for seciiriirg 
exactitude. They are usually broad aird thick and short 
and bear close similarity wrth those on the stone or copper¬ 
plate inscriptions. Dr. Altekar rightly poirrts out, ‘the letters 
on the Gupta coin legends usually display' the same norms 

1. A. K. Narain, ‘N niibni itic Eviuonca and Historical 
Writing’, TAhS'/.XVill, hart !!, p. 161, 

2. -Mtekar & Majnmdar— Th- Vukutaka Gupta Age, 

p. 276. 
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which are seen in the contemporary lithic records’.* When 
the copper-plate inscriptions are compared with the legends 
on the coins, they show similar technique; and thus, 
palaeographically they come to the same group. The reason 
is obvious. A similar technique is evinced when engraving 
is made on a metal piece, whether it is executed on a copper 
plate or on the iron pillar or on the die of a coin. Of course 
die-cutting required greater care and better craftsmanship 
than other kinds of engraving on the metal. The copper-plate 
inscription of Karaitalai of Maharaja Jayanatha, G. E. 174 
(A. D. 493-94)* may be of some special significance in this 

context. There is a peculiar shape of Ma — V — found 

mainly on the Gupta coins. In stone inscriptions it is cons¬ 
picuously absent. But strange enough, the shape of the 
letter is found in the above copper-plate (see : in lines 11. 18). 
This shape of the letter is not due to some regional influence ; 
it is purely an outcome of the technique of engraving on 
the metal. The formation of this unusual shape of il/a may 

be derived from this shape of the letter— T I > when closely 

e.xamined (Compare in lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8,9, 14, 16, 

18, 19, 21 with these shape— j , | and ; 

in lines 2,7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24 and 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, and 6, 7, 

11, 14, 23 respectively ; and finally this shape in lines 

11, 18,22). Many shapes of one variety of a letter can be 
accounted for as owing to the engraving on the metal. 

On the basis of the shapes of a few letters, viz. Ma, La, 
Sa, and JliC', the Gupta BrrLhmi is usually divided into two 
varieties-Eastern and Western. The most distinctive letter is 
Sa. We notice two main shapes of this letter, one with a loop 

1. Altekar : The ('ninaqe of Gupta EntjAre, p. 310. 

2. Fleet i’ll, HI, No. 26, plate XVI, p. 117. 

3. Buhler distingiiishcd eastern and western forms only in 
letters La, Sa and Ila {Imlian Palrnoqtaj hy Indian 
Studies. Past tt Present, Vol. I, No, I, p. 65). 

28 
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to its left- V anti the other with a round knot- . 

The former is most prevalent in the western part of the 
country while the Litter is usually noticed in the inscriptions 
of the east. But exceptions are very many and astounding. 
The iron pillar inscription of Chandra stands at Mehrauli 
near Delhi ; but the shape of the letter Sa belongs to the 
eastern region. We cannot adduce any definite reasons for 
its appearance in an inscription situated in the western part 
of the country. Was it a fact that since it was an iron 
pillar of very hard substance, a highly skilled artisan was 
called for from the head-quaiters in the east, \yho being 
more conversant with the eastern style of letters used this 
form of )Sa ? Tliis may be a mere guess. How are we to 
reconcile the occuiience of both the shapes even in one 
and the same insciiption ? In the Dconya Stone Image 
Inscription (C7/ I’ol HI, No. GS, Plate XL-B, pp. 271 ff.), 
in the word Sarva^ati'anam, the first Su is engraved in western 
style, while the second Sa b-dongs to the eastern group. 
What reason can possibly be adduced for this coincidence ? 
It is a problem. Again, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta (Sircar; Sdi'ct Inseriptions, Vol. I, 
pp. 254 ff.) invariably possesses the eastern form of Sa 
in all the places of its cccurrence except iir a conjunct in 
Kausthalapuraica, (line 20) in which the western shape of 


Sa- 

free 


is noticed. The 
from such exceptional 


numismatic materials are 
coincidences. We find, 


not 

for 


example, both the forms of 3Ia- , 

even on one coin (See: 5/7-III-14, IiMC-XVd). Sometimes 
the eastern form of A'n appears with the western variety of 
d/u (See: /j//-I 14, III-’J, 111-14 etc). On the basis of the 
shapes of the letters, it is indeed difficult to locate the 
lagional mints from which the coins woic issued. Seemingly 
it ap[)eais that the dit-cultcrs were convcisant with both 
the forms of letttis and so they engnived aibiitrarily. In this 
respect, it may also be po;sd)le lo piesume that very likely 
the die cutters hailed Horn diff.iient parts of the country 
and so used that type of character with which they were more 
fainiliai. In fact on the basis of the data so far available, 
it is e.xtiemely diffictdt to formulate any elcfinite theory for 
reconciling these discrepancies. 


Y -side by side 
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On the Gupta coins we also notice a peculiar shape of 

Tha- ^ . Tliis is a very uncoinir.oii shape of the letter on 

insciiptions of the perioel. However, it can be noticed on 
some of the inscriptions of western Malwsi region. (See : 
Gangadhara Inscriptions of Visvavarman, the year 480 
Malava Sanibat, t'll III, No. 17, IMate X, line 30 ; Mandsor 
Inscription of Kun.aiagnpta I and Dandhuvarnian, Ibid., 
No. 18, Plate XI, line 1). It is also noteworthy that the 
coins with this shape of the letter Tha invariably bear the 
western shape of Ma and Sa. May we assign these coins to the 
western mints ? 

It is usually argued that Samudiagupta and Kacha were 
either identical or closely related. Hr Altekar took Kacha as 
the elder brother of Saniudragupta* on the basis of ‘coins 
which are usually found as.=ociatcd with those of Chandra- 
gupta and Samudiagupta in the Gupta hoards’h Palaeography 
of the coins of Kacha and Samudiagupta further strengthens 
the presumption that they stood in close relation. There 

are a few shapes of the letters Cra~ , C'u- Ja- 

2 - ^ ^ , TV and Sa~ Kj 

which are singularly found on the coins of both the kings. 
For instance the shapes of Ja and Fa are exclusively the 
same. The appearance of identical shapes of the letters on 
some of the coins of Kacha and Samudragupta, coupled with 
other evidences, warrant the presumption of their close 
relationship. 

The silver coins of the period under discussion do not 
display so nice a craftsmanship as do the gold coins. The 
silver coins, as pointed out by many, were more or less similar 
to that currency which was popularised by the Kshatrapas* in 
western India. The characters on the silver coins are natu¬ 
rally a great deal influenced by the southern technicque. The 
loop on some of the letters, like A, Ra, Ga, Su, Ta is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Southern Brahml. Due to compara- 

1. Altekar, JBIf, Introduction, p. XVI LXXV ; also The 
Coinage of Gupta Emjire, p. 79-89 ; P. L. Gupta, 
JNSI. XI,‘Part I. pp. 33-37. 

2. Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 150,216,218, 250. 
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lively lesser space on the silver coins than on those of the 
gold coins, some of the letters are not well carved. Such 

forms of Ga — , N'a — ^ , Ca — (2 ■ Sa — 

^ , Bha — j-Ij’ are probably caused by the paucity of 

space. The copper coins of llie Guptas are not many ; but 
the legends on these coins are similar to those on gold coins. 
We will, however, discuss the individual letters as found on 
the Gupta coins in greater detail. 


On Gupta coins no initial vowels appear except the first 
letter of the alphabet, the letter A. This letter appears in 
as many as six shapes with little variations. There are mainly 

two varieties ; one in angular style— ^ {BJI —lV-1, XIV- 

14, XXII-1, 2, 3, 4, 6,: V-11, XIII-13, XIlI-l, 2) 

and the other in cursive thus— (S//-V-15, VI-1, XXII- 

5, XXIII-1, 2, 5, 10, XXX-15 ; BiW—lV-1, 2, 3, 7, VI-9 
10,12,11,14). A peculiar shape is noticed on some of the 

coins of Samudragupta like this— ^ (See BiB—IV-14, 

V-1). This shape may be compared with a similar type found 
in the Asokan inscriptions, (Compare: REG-X-4 in Aflatti). 
A straight shape is also noticed sporadically on some of the 
coins of Chandragapta II (BH-XIV-11, 13, XV-1, 2) and 

Kumaragupta I (BMC, XIII, 19) which is shaped thus— . 

On the so called .Apratigha type of coins of Kumaragupta I 
a shape of the letter is noticed which is very similar to that 
found on the inscriptions of Central India (e. g., Sanehi 
Inscription of Chandragupta II, year 93; Oil, Vol. Ill, 

Plate III-B. p. 30). It is shaped thus— *5^ (BH-XXXI-6, 7, 

8, 9, 10, 1!, 12, 13). It exhibits a clear influence of the 
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Kshatrapa characters, which are mainly manifested on the 
silver coins of the period. “The silver coins issued by Kumara- 
gnpta I for the use of the Western Pi evinces continued to be 
a close copy of the Kshatrapa prototype.”* The other forms 
of the letters on this Apratigha type also tend to show a close 
similarity with the letters of Central Indian region (e. g. Ma'^, 
Can we assume that the Apratigha type of coins of Kumara- 
gupta I hailed from the Central Indian mints ? 

The letter Ka is tlal and thick at the top with a long 
vertical having a curved horizontal bar — T . On some of 
the coins of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta the horizontal 
bar is conspicuously much more curved like this- Tv {BIL 

XX-5, 6,7,8,9,10, 1], 12,13, XXIX-9, 11, 14, X\XM5). 
Often with the conjunct Kra, we notice that the horizontal bar 

is rather straight. This line is sometimes small— ^ {BR-ll- 

2, 5, 10, 111-8, 9, 11, IV-1, 2, 5, 10, 12-14, V-l, 3, VllbS) and 


sometimes long— Jf. (Sff-VIIMl, 12, XI-1, XVM4, XVII- 
2, 4, XVIII.5, 12, XXX1I.2). 

The use of letter Kha is not frequent on the Gupta coins. 
A few coins of Kumaragupta I contain this letter. There 

the letter is carved in its usual shape— □ {BH-XKK-S, 6, 


7, 8). An angular form like this— A is noticed only once 

(fl//-XXX-6), which seems to be due to the idiocyncracy of 
the engraver. 

The most common shape of Ga on the Gupta coins is 
represented thus— n . Sometimes on some of the coins 
of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and 


1. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire^ p. 216. 
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Kumaragupta I a shape very similar to modern Ga- J”] —is 

also seen (See: BH-h5,7. VI-6, lX-7, X-3, 12, XIV-2, 8, 14, 
XXI-1, 3,12,13; 5i)/C'-X!-3, 8, XIlI-ll). On silver coins 

sometimes the letter is slightly differently carved like— C~J 

and sometimes in Git it is like this— 1 , which seems to 


be a mistake since the artisan missed to carve the left vertical. 
This cannot thus be treated as a variety. Cursive forms of the 


etter — 


— arc also noticed sometimes here and there. 


This form can be found on the coins of Kacha and Samudra- 
gupta both. (BH-Vl-?,, 4, XXIII-5 XXVH-5, XXXI-3, 8, 13; 
SiJ/C'-IM, 2, 3, 4, 5, !I-6, 11, III-6, 15, IV-15, V-1. 2, 3, 7, 

XVII-12, 14). In fact it is similar to the most common shape 


n 


On one of the coins of Samudragupta (BJT-VIA) both 


the shapes can be noticed. 

The letter Gha docs not occur frequently in the legends 
of the coins; only a few forms are noticed of the letter. The 


most common shape is foimed like this— 



(B//.VI-9, 10, XXVIM, 2, 4, 8, 10, XXXI-G, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
XXXII-4 ; BMC \l-l-i, XV-1, 2, 4,). In one of the coins of 
Chandragupta II (63/C-IX-l 1), the letter is conjoined with Na 

as— in place of Nha. Allan has read it as iV//a although 

it is clear NyJia^ The mistake was made probably by the 
die-cutter who was a semi-hterate and could not distinguish 
SinJia from Siiiglia. On some of the coins of Kumaragupta I 

these shapes are also noticed— W (DH-XXVIMl) and 

■yj (5F-XXVII.12, XXXI-7, 9). The letter Gha has a close 


similarity with the letter Ya ; but the most distinctive feature 


1. Allan, BMC, p. 44. 
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is the middle vertical line of the letter. While it tends to 
remain smaller than the other two side-lines in the letter Gha, 
it is the longest in the letter Ta. Sometimes all the three 
lines are seen to be equal, (e. g. Bif-XXVll-S) in the letter G]ia. 

The letter Na never appears alone. It is always conjoined 
in the conjunct Nha; but the letter is distinct on many coins 

and it is usually shaped thus— [^(B/TXVI-8, 9, 10, 11,13, 

15, VII-1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, XVIII-2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
XXVlII-2, 3, 4, 7, 6,7,10,14,15, XXIX-1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 

XXX-1 ; 1/(7.VIII-12, 13, 15, 16, 17, IX-l, 2, 3, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13, XIV-1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12). An indistinct shape with its 

upper line slightly curved— (B7TXVIIb7, B310-5) is 

noticed on some of the coins of Chandiagupta II. A cursive 

shape— ^ (B.l/C'-XlX-3) of the letter is noticed on one coin 

of Kumaragnpta I. These forms do not suggest any regional 
varieties since tin.y arc a[)paient!y diic to the inadveitcnce 
of the die cutter. 

The most popular form of Ca is shaped thus— — 

which can be seen on many co.ns oi Chandiagupta 1, Kacha, 
Samudingupta, Chandragupta II, Kumiiir.gupta I, Vishnu- 
gupta. A similar shape with its straight lower base like this 

— ^ or —also appears on the coins of the Guptas 

(See; BH-l-2, 3, 7, 9, VII 12, 13, VUI 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 14, 
IX-3, 4, 5, 7, X--I, 5, 10, 13, XI 5. 7, XII-4, 7, 8, 1C, 11, 12, 
XIlI-1,2, XlV-10,XV-7, XXIV-J2; /id/C II1 8, 9, 13, \T-13, 

16, XXIII-lO). Anothei vaiiety, usually noticed on some ot 

the inscii'plions of Kushana kings (Sec Bra- Li., pi. VI;- ^ 

is found exclusively on seme of the coins of Chandragupta 
II and Kacha, (Kacha-// i/-VTl 1, Chandragupta II, />'// IX-15, 
B3IC-X\-3). On the silver coins of Chandragupta II the letter 

is shaped thus— ^ , which seems to be an inthience of 
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the south, as we notice it to be the case in some other letters 
on the silver coins. 

The letter Cha is of usual style— with the conjunct 

Chha on some of the coins of Chandragupta I and Kacha coins. 
The lower portion usually possesses two good circles; but 
sometimes we notice irregular shapes. 

The letter Ja has two main shapes, one with its straight 
vertical line , and the other with a slightly bent line 

like this — . The former can be traced back to the 

Asokan inscriptions^ and the latter is exactly similar to that 
of Satavahana inscriptions (See : Nusika Cave Inscription 
of Vasislithiputia Pulumavi : Select Inscriptions, Plate XXXVI; 
p. 196. Junugiirhii Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I, Ibid., 
Plate XXXIII, p. 169; N.agarjuni Koiula of Virapurushadatta, 
Ibid., Plate XL, p. 222. etc.). The other shape is the cursive 

one— ^ (5/7-V-13, XIV-6 (reverse), XV-6, BMC-Y-2, 

VII-1, 2, XXIII-15). This shape of Ja is most popular in 
the Asokan Inscriptions with slight modification.* The fourth 

is angular— , which is not very common ; but can be 

seen on some of the coins of Kacha and Samudragupta {BMC- 
lV-12, V-1, II-IO). This also is not unknown in the 
Asokan inscriptions.* 

The letteis Jha and \a do not occur on the legends of 
the Gupta coins; while the letter fa occurs very seldom. 

It has [a horizontal line at the top— ^ , which may some¬ 
times be mi.stakcn for IJii (Z?//'-XXXXII-4 ; BJIC-XX.IV-5). 
Since its appealance is very rare, we do not notice any 
other vaiiety of the letter. 

1. (. f. L pas.'ilr, lliiUry and Bnl r,,(jmphy of Matiryan 

Brnluui tScrijit. Appendix .\o, 13 (/), p. 229. 

2. Ibid., Appendix No. 13 (1), p. 228. 

3. Ibid., p. 6G. 
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The letter T/ta does not appear on the Gupta coins, 
while Ba is indistinct. The letter JVa is noticed in both 
its forms as found on the Gupta inscriptions. They are 

shaped like this— (Sil/C'-XV-13, XXIN-6, 9) and like 

this— ( Bil/ti', XXVI, I, 3, 5, 6), Obviously both the 

shapes are of one group. Notice another shape— , which 

belongs to a different variety found on some of the coins of 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragnpta I (/i//-XVI-12, 13, 

XXVI-1). This variety is also noticed on the inscriptions 
of the period (cf. Sanchi Pillar of Chandragupta II, Year 93, 
CJI-Vol. Ill-plate III-13, p. 30, Bilsad Stone pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Kumaragnpta I Year 9G, Ibid. Plate V, p. 43), This 
shape seems to be the derivative of the ancient Asokan 
BrahmI. 


The letter Ta is represented in many ways. The most 

popular shape is the flat oue— ^ or ^ . Sometimes 

the two parts remain apart without the intermediate link 

like this— (BH-ll-9, 12, IH-10, V-1, VI-1, XXIV-13, 

XXV-5, 6, 7, XXVI-l, XXX-12, XXXl-10-11; B3/G-XII-16, 
XIV-7, 8, XVIII-3, -4,7, 12, XIX-M, XXI-1 I, XXII-4, XXIV-H). 
This detached shape is obviously due to the careless cutting 
of the die and should nut be treated as a variety. A 

shape with its cursive loop like this— — is noticed 

on the coins of Samudragupta, Kacha and Kumaragupta I 
(Bffl, 15, ll-l, 4, 7, 14, 15, 111-5, 6, IV-10, 12, V-7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, VI-14, 15, VII-5, 10, XIII-13. XIV-2. 4, 5, XV-11, 13, 
XX-11, XXI-1, 3, 6, XXVin-11, XXX-9). This form clearly 
shows the influence of fhe Andhra coin-legends. When the 
letter appears with the conjunct, it is usually shaped like 

this—(C//-I-2, 7, V-7, VI-3, 9, VII-14, XI-6, 8, 9, 
XXVII-I3-14, XXX-5). On silver coins it has this shape— X 


29 
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(Bi{/(7-XVI-21, 22, 24, 29), which may be compared with 
the shape of Mauryan period^ Another angular variety of 

the letter— is noticed on some of the coins of 

Samudragupta, Kacha and Chandragupta II (Bfl-II-5, 11, 
VII-9, XV-12). A different variety of this group is formed 

like this— Tf —, which can be seen on some of the coins 

of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II (BBr-ni-2, 9, XlV-1, 

10), and sometimes it has the shapes thus—• , | | 

(B//-III-14, 15, V-6; 12, II-l, 2, 5, IV-8, 9, 

10, 13, 15). 


The most common shape of the letter Tlia on the Gupta 

coins is the same as noticed in the Asokan inscriptions— 

(BB-IV-6,11,14,15, V.4, XVI-12, XVIlI-1,2, XXlI-4, XXV-ll ; 
B3IC~ IX-13). Sometimes the circle is noticed without a dot* 

Q —, which is just an oversight (*7/-IV-2, 9, 12, XXV*15). 

Dr Altekar seems to have considered it to be a variety since 
he reproduced this shape as a regular letter in his eye copies 
of the legends— Rajadhirajah Prithvimavitya divam Jayatyahrita- 
vdjimedhah and liiijddhirajah I'litldviviavijitya Diiam Jayatya- 
hritaiajmedhah—(See, W/Piate XXXII!-4, 5). But this does 
not seem to be correct, as wc find the letter with a dot (e. g. 

BH-lY-6, 9 etc ). Another variety of Tha— (3 —is mainly 

noticed on some of the coins of Samudragupta (B.H-V-15, VI- 
1, 2 ; Bd/C-IV-l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, V-9, 11). This shape is very 
uncommon and seldom appeals in the inscriptions. Some of 
the inscriptions found in the Malwa region display this form 
of TJia (e. g , Gangadhara Insciiption of Vishvavarrnan, the 
year 480 Malava era (A. I), 42d-25), i'll. Vol. Ill, No. 17, 
Plate X-line 30 ; Mamlsor In.'-cription of Kumaragupta I and 
Buddhavarman, the year 493, .Malava era (A. D. 436-37), [Ildd 
No. IS, Plate XI, line 1). Hie coiii.-^ which bear this shape of 

1. Upasak, llisiory th I'nltoyrayhy of 3Iavryan Brahrni 
Appendix No. 22 (1), p. 244. 
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Tha also possess the most common form of Bla of central India 
region and Sa exclusively belonging to the western style as 
most prevalent in this area. May we assume that the coins 
having this shape of Tha belong to the mints of the Central India 


region ? Another angular shape of this variety— —is 


noticed on some of the coins of Kumaragupta I (B^-XXII-1, 2, 
3, 6). Obviously it is a careless designing. 


The letter Da is most popularly represented thus- 


I 


with a flattened top and curved base. Other forms belong 
more or less to the same variety. For instance this shape- 


6 


which has a very long 


curve is noticed on some of the 


coins of Chandragupta I {f//7-I-l, III-12, 13) ; and so also a 


shape with its straight horizontal bend- ^ appears on some 

of the coins of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II 
and Kumaragupta I (5fl’-I-15, II-7, 10, 11, III-8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
V-6, 12, VI-1, 2, 5, VTII-12, 15, IX-1, XI-9, 10, 13, 14, XII-11, 
XXVI-14 : BMC-l-2, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, II-3, 5, 1II-2, 6, 7, 8, 
9,111-3,4,5,6,11,12, VI-1, VII-5, 7, VIlI-6, 7,10, XI-14. 

We also come across shapes like these- ^ (B//'-VlI-13,14, 

VIII-6, 8, IX-4, XV-5, 11, 12, 15, XVI-4, XXII-15, XXXII-9) 

or- ^ (Biif-IX-lO, X-8, XVI-12 ; 5ili(7-VI-15), These small 

variations are probably due to the limited space on the coins. 
We also notice such shapes of the letter which have no serif 


at the top. The omission of serif— ^ (BH-ll-lA, XXVIII- 

4, 5, 5iIfC'-VI-16), i (B/7-V-11, BMC-llA, 2, III-l, 2, VI- 

5, 6, XI-11, XVII-19) is probably due to the inadvertence of 
the die-cutter. 


The letter Dim has the usual shape- Q - (Bff-IV-1, 2, 

6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, VIII-11, 12. IX-4, XI-9 ; SiliC-VI-16, 
18, V-11, 12, 13, XlV-11, 12, 13, XVI-20) ; but sometimes the 
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vertical line is found to be elongated like this- (e. g. See : 

Bff-lV-l, (reverse), 6 (reverse), (53/(7-VI-2). This shape on the 
reverse of the same coin suggests different hands used in carving 
the legends on the die. Sometimes we also notice oval shape 

of the letter— Q (B77-IV-3 (reverse), XIV-13, XXVIII-4 ; 

BmW-11, VI-7, VII-1, 2, X-I5, XVI-27, XVII-2, 10, XIX-3).i 

Sometimes the shape is reversed as— —(See : Bdr-IX-lS, 

XVIII-12, XXX-T2 ; Cd/t'-V-l, 2, 4, 10, VI-4, XVI-20, 27,28, 
30, XX-5, XXXIII5).’ This is not a common shape of the 
period ; but may be a survival of the Mauryan prototype.^ 

An irregular shape designed thus— — is also seen in the 

coins of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I and 
Skandagupta (5//-IV-4 (reverse), 7 (obverse), 11, V-1, VIII-2, 
XIV-12, XXVIII-2, 6, 7, XXXlI-7 ; BMO-Y-9, X-17, 18, 20, 
XIV-15, XVI-1, 8, 24, 28, XVM5, 16, XX-3).' On a coin of 
Chandragupta II, we come across a shape almost as square¬ 
ly (6’d7C'-\T-S), which looks like the letter Ba, Obviously 
it is an aberration. 


The most common shape of Na is represented thus- ^ 
or ^ on the Gupta coins and the same is found in the 
inscriptions. At some places its upper and lower parts are 


detached- 




(See: BII-X-U, 12; BdIG-III-11, 12, IX-13, 


1. Cf. Junagarli Rock Iiisciiption of Skandagupta, the year 

136, 137, 138, CII, -Vo!. 11!, No. 14, Plate Vill, line 1. 

2. This shape can bo seen on the Gupta inscriptions, e. |. see 
Mandsor inscription of Kumfuagupta I and Bandhuvarman, 
1 T/, \ ol. Ill, No. IS, Plate XI, Iine-2. Th.ere seems to be 
a confusion since the beginning. 

3. Upasak, Ilistory <0 rahmyraphy of Mauryan Brahnil 
iScrijif, Appendix No. 25, p. 255. 

4. A similar shape can be compared with that of the Kara- 
madauda Inscription of Kumaragupta I, El, No. X, pp. 71ff, 
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XVlII-7, XXII-11, 12). A shape sporadically found both in 


the inscriptions and the coins is noticed thus— or 

(For the former see : B//-XXIX-3, 4, 5, XXX-2 (reverse), 
XXXII-3 (reverse) and for tire latter see : Z^/7-XII-12, XIII-1, 
2, XVlI-12, XXI-1, XXIII-l, 2. 3, 4, 5, XXIV-6, 9, 10, XXVI- 
14, XXVII-2, XXX-1 ; 6JX2-XI-3.). As on the coins so on the 


inscriptions both the varieties— ^ , "'f —appear side by 

side (e.g. See : Mandsor Inscription of Knmarngupta I and 
liandhuvarman, (7/J-Vol. Ill, No. It', Plate Xl-lines 2 and 19 : 
Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Sk uidagnpta, Ihid. No. 13, Plate 
Vll-lities 2 and S). This coin coincidence suggests that it is not 
possible to ascribe them to local variation. The latter form 
may be a survival of the Mauryan prototype. Both these 
shapes were prevalent in Northern Iirdia. On silver coins of 
the Gupta period an abridged form of the latter is sonretimes 

noticed especially in conjunct Ivtters thus- ^ (Sec : BMC- 

X-15, 17, 18, 19, XX-22). It is sorrrctimes carved as thus— 1 

(Bfl/(7-IV-8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16). Obviously these shapes arc due 
to exigency of space on the coins. 

The letter Pa usually has both the tops flattened 7 5 


but sometimes only the left line possesses the serif —-^1 

In some cases both the lines arr plain verticals- [_| {BIl- 

XXXI-6, 7, 13: LOi(7-X-17, XV-15. XVI-14, XXI-3). This 
plain shape is very rare, since during the period under review, 
the flattened tops were commonly prevalent. The cursive 

shapes of the letter with serif on both the tops- u (BH. 

II-5, il, 14, III-8, 10, lV-1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 14, 15, V-1. 3, 5, \T-2, 
IX-7, 11, X-9, XXIl-14, XXVHI-2, 3,) as well as on the left top 

oiily- 'Sj (Bi7-V-12, VI-S; B3/C'-XIIM1, XVI.3, 11) are also 

noticed. These are obviously carelessly drawn shapes. 
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The letter Pha docs not occur in the legends of the Gupts 
coins ; while the letter Ba appears on a few coins in 


which its shape is a square— 


[~| (SiTXXII-l, 2, 5, XXVII- 


1,2,8,10, 12, 14, XXXII-5, ; BMC-U, 14,15). It may be 
pointed that the shape of the letter has practically undergone 
little change since the Asokan period during which irs shape 
was also a square. 


The most common shape of the letter Bha is shaped thus- 

^ (B//-VI-15, VH-2, 3, 7, 8, 9, XIII-11, 15, XIV-6, 10, 

XV- 1 , X\T-15, XVlII-n, XXXII-9 : BMO-XA, XVI-14, 21, 24, 
25, XVII-4, XX- 14, 21, XXI-2). This form is commonly found 
in the inscriptions. A similar shape is sometimes noticed on 
some of the coins of Kacha, Chandragnpta II, Kumaragupta I- 

(BH-VI-12, 14, VII-IO, XXII-7, ; BMC-X-10). Another 

variety of the letter with both the sides set apart— 71 

occurs sometimes in the coins of Chandragnpta II, Kumara¬ 
gupta I and Skandagupta (^diU'-IX-H, XVI-14, 21, 22, 3, 26). 
A shape of BIm similar to that of the letter Ta occurs on some of 


the coins of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta— ^ {BMO- 

XVT27, 28, XV II-l XX-19). A shape which is also noticed some¬ 
times in Asokan inscriptions^ appears on the silver coins of 

Kumaragupta I- -]■ (Bd/C'-XVII-9-l 1, 12, 13, 14, 17,20, 

XVIII-16, 18). Obviously it is not a regional variety. 


There are two main varieties of the letter Ma in the 


Gupta period. These are shaped thus— and 

The former is sometimes dcsign.ated as the western variety and 
the latter as the eastern.* Lut it should be borne in mind that 

1. Ijpasak, History (& PalcocyrapTiy of 3/aurya?i Srahnii 
Script, Appendix No. 30,'6), p 270. 

2. Altekar, reduction, p. CXXVIII-CXXlX) and Cjha 

(/ rncniaUpirnm p. oO-Ld) speak eastern and western ; 
and nghtl} point out that such distinctions are not always 
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either of the forms is not found to be the exclusively charac¬ 
teristic form of a particular region. The so-callcd eastern form 
is found on the western inscriptions. And sometimes both 
the shapes are found in the same place (e. g. See : Mathura 
Inscription of Chandragupta II, C'JJ, Vol. III. Plate III-A, 
lines 6, 8, 10 and Mathura inscription of Chandragupta II, 
G. E. 61, El, Vol. XXI, p. 8). .-is in the inscriptions, so also 
on the coins both forms are found together, e. g. both the 
varieties of the letter are found in the same coin (e.g. See ; BH- 
11-12, 15, III-13, 1, 14 ; BdiC'-I-l, 2, 3, 4), It is indeed very 
doubtful to assume that these forms indicate regional charac¬ 
teristics and thereby help te determine the local mints.^ 

The so-called western form of Ma — X — is to be 

seen on all the coins of Gupta kings ; while the other 
shape supposed to belong to the eastern region is abo found on 
the coins of all Gupta kings except those of Chandragupta I, 

in which another form of the letter, viz.- V -appears. 

But this shape is noticed on the coins of almost all the kings 
of Gupta period ; and sometimes it appears side by side with 

this shape of Ma — (See: Jil/C-Plate XV-4h Dr 

Altekar is of the opinion that his shape—( V ) has emer¬ 
ged from the letter with the ‘triangular btise’ and observes, 
“In some cases there is no triar.gle in the lower limb of the 
letter, and we have utily two slanting hues meeting on the 
base line”’. But this decs nut seem to be correct. We 

believe that the so-called eastern variety — XJ was the 

originator of this shape of Ma— , in which the base 

is a lino, not a triangle. The Karait.alai Plate of Mahataja 
Jayanalha of the year 174 (.A.D. 4's3-9 B Vol. III-No. 

26, Plate XVI, p. 117) throws some light in this context. 

found to be true. Buhler distinguishes eastern and 
western form of some of the letters but omits the letter 
J/(t {Imlinn Indi in Mndii.s Past tfc Present 

p. 65 J See also Fleet ; ('IT, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

1. Altekar, 7?//-introduction : p. CXXIX. 

2. ibid., p. CXXIX. 
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Ucic \vG notice the siluj'c— "T. j (Lines : 1,2,3,4,5,8, 

9,14,16,18,19,21) or— (Lines : 2, 7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24) 

along with some other fenns o; tins variety, such as— 

(Lines ; 4 (in J/Jia, 5,7,8,9,12,19,22),- -jj (Lines: 6,7, 

11,14,23) and also this shape— ‘^/ (Lines: llinVilopya- 

numodnuija] V6 in MolIiU ; 22 in Again in the Khoh 

Plate of Jayanatha, the year 177 {Oil Vol. Ill, Plate XVIII) 
a similar shape is noticed in \\nc in Yasaaimayn ] see also 
in the Khoh Flute of -Maharaja S.Livanalha, year 214 (A.D. 
533-53-1) OII-Vol lILNo. 3l, plate -XX in line 6_ in the 
word Mila-lfryam, the shape of Jla is very similar to it. The 
letter Mu in line .3 in Mmhi of the Mundsor Inscription of 
Yasovarman (LZ.L-Vol. Ill, Xo, 33, Plate X-Xl) and in line 16 
in A'co'ffu and in 20 in Namaol the Mandsor Inscription of 
Yasodharamiin and V'isnuv.irnni;: can also be compared with 

this form. Moreover this shape of Ma — is more con- 


dusive to evolving this foiin of Mi — 


than the 


other form with a tiianglc at its b.isc— . To derive 

the former Irc.in the latter is a far-fetched gucs.s, since the 
Kaiaitalii Piute ilbistrat:s the derivation of the shape of the 
letter. W’e have not yi't met with an}’ mutilated form of 

this shape— '"'yl —in which only the upper lines are 

driuvir. V’hcnevci a short or mutilated form is required, the 
letter is carved sn.-juller rather th i i o,rutting any of its portion. 


1 eihnps the fork at the top of tins shape— —prompted 


III Altckai to obr.jrve that in absence of a triangular base we 
have only turn slanting lines meeting on the baseline. On 
the coiitiaiy it is jd.insihle to hold that metal engraving was 
to ^ome extent rcr-ponsiblc fer the appe.arance of tliis shape— 
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Heie we notice llic iisvul slnipe— JjJ (Lines : 1,2,3,4,5,8, 
9,14,16,18,19,21) or— ^Lines : 2, 7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24) 

along with sonic other forms o. this \'ariety, such as— lJ 


(Lines: 4 (in J/iLr', 5,7,8,9,12,19,22),— 


(Lines: 6,7, 


11,14,23) and also this shape— (Lines: 11 in LzYojjya- 


nnmodiiuyu •, IS in MolIiU ; 22 in Maya-. Again in the Khoh 
Plate of Jayanatha, the year 177 [i'll Vol. Ill, Plate XVIII) 
a similar shape is noticed in hue 14 in Yaioalmayn see also 
in the Khoh Idate of .Maharaji Sarvanatha, year 214 (A.D. 
533-534) ('//-Vol. III-No. 31, plate 22X in line 6 in the 
word M-iha.l:nja>n, the shape of JTa is very similar to it. The 
letter Ma in line -3 in Mmhi of the .Mandsor Inscription of 
Yasovannan (('./.7.-\’ol. Ill, No. 33, Plate XXI) and in line 16 
in luirm.i and in 20 in Namu ot the Mandsor Inscription of 
yusodharaman and Vdsnuv.irman can also be compared with 


this form. Moreover this shape of Ma — is more con- 


dusive to evolving this form of Mi— — th.an the 


other form with a tiianglc at its base— . To derive 

the fuinncr fioin the Liitci is a far-fetched guess, since the 
Kaiaitalai Plate illuslrat...s the derivation of tiie shape of the 
letter. W'v ha\e not jvi niet with any mutilated form of 


thissha[)e— ' —in which only the upper lines are 

drawn. Whcnevci a short or mutilated, form is required, the 
lettei is caived smaller rathci tli i i n.nittmg any of its portion. 


Perhaps the fork at the top of this shape— 


— prompted 


Ill Altekai to ob-erve that in absoricc of a triangular base we 
have only two slanting lines meeting on the baseline. On 
the contiaiy it is plans.hie to hohl that metal engraving was 
to some extent responsible for the appearance of this shape_ 
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V — from the usual variety— —, since the former 

is noticed on the copper plate inscriptions also. The dic- 
ciitting and plate-engraving may have a common technique 
and so manifest similar shapes of the letters. 

There are a few other minor varieties of the letter Ma 
found on the Gupta coins. The lower triangle sometimes 

becomes a circle on some of the coins of Kumaragupta I— ^ 

iI/BG-XVI-18, 19, 21, 22, 25). A similar form can be seen in 
the Asokan inscriptions.^ Wo also come across the letter 

resembling letter Pa—T ] {BMC-l, 1, 2, 3, 4, IV-3, XVI-27, 
XXI-5, 7,) ro yj (Zd/C-XV-S). The other shapes such 

as— u (Pd/C-II-l, 2, IV-10, 13, 16) or — — {JNSL 

Vol. Xnh plate X-11) are also seen here and thcic, which arc 
also observable in the inscriplio’.is.'^ 

The most common shape of Ya on tlie Gupta coins 

is formed thus— eXJ . This variety is also most picvalcnt 

on the inscriptions of the pciiod. It is sometimes carved 

thus— (SZf-lII-d, 3, G, 8, 9, 15, lV-10, V-2, 6, 14, 

XVlII-10, XX-8, 11, XXlII-9, XXIII-l-4, XXXII-10 ; BMC- 
XlV-2, XIX-4). Another variety of the letter is angular 

- Xlj ~{BIl-l~2, 3, 5, 8, XX-12, XXIl-6, XXIII-7, 8, 14, 

XXIV-3, 4, 5, XXV-3, XXVIU-4 ; ZXlZ't'-XIII-10, 14, XVIII- 
1, XXI-19, XXII-C, XXIII-TI). A similar shape is also 

1. Upask, History & PohrOijrajhy of Jfnuryan Brahm'i 
Berijit, Appendi.x No. 31 (9), p. 274. 

2. See : Manakiuvar Stone Image Inscription of Kumaragupta 
I year 129, C'll, Vol. HI, plate vi A, line 1 and 2 ; and 
Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscription of Kiimriragupta I, 
HI- ^■ol. XV, line 7. 

30 
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noticed— |J[J - (BJT-XVII-12, XXII-4, XXXII-11). Sometimes 

cursive form thus— \j[} —is also found in some of the 

coins of Gupta kings (Sff-I-l l-13-14, 11-8-10, 15, XXVIII-2, 
6, 7 ; BMO-Ul-2, XXlI-1). A peculiar shape in angular style 

or is found on some of the coins 

of Kumargupta I and Skandagupta (Bil/C'-XIII-9, XIII-8, 
XlX-l, 2, 7, XXI-16, 17, 18, 22, XXII-4). It may be pointed 
out that a similar shape is noticed in the Meharauli Iron 
Pillar Inscription of Chandra (C'll Vol. Ill, No. 32, Plate 
XXI-line 5). Is it due to the metal engraving ? Another 

variety of the letter— (6il/c'-XXlV-5, 7, 8, 9) is also 

found on some of the coins, which is not unfamiliar in the 
inscriptions, but it is very rare.^ 

The letter Ma has a simple shape, a line with a thick 


formed thus 


- ^ 


top— , This shape is most common ; but sometimes it 

is pointed— J X. ' silver coins we notice the 

southern influence since the letter has a tail— ^ J 

(See : B.I/C-X-15, 17, 19, 20, XVI-1, 2, 3, d, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24. 25, 27, XVII-10, 20, XVIlI-24, 
XX-3, 4, 5 XVI-17, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30). 

The Gupta inscriptions display two main varieties of the 
letter La ; but in the coins only one variety is noticed with 
some minor shades. The most common shape of the letter is— 



Sometimes due to limited space on the coin, it is 


shaped thus— J (See : BH-U, 6, XXXII-5 ; BMO-Ul-l, 2, 


3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14). The conspicuous absence on the 
Gupta coins of the so called eastern form of La, which is 
simpler in shape, is difficult to account for. 


1. Cf. Sumandal Plates of Prithivivigrahabhattaraka, G. E. 
230, ET, Vol. XXVIll, No. 16. line 1, p. 7lV 
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This fact seems to have an important significance. The 
variation cannot be traced to any particular provenance. It 
is one of the alterative forms used indiscriminately in the 
inscriptions. It may not be risky to surmise that this form— 



-became handy in fluent writing which had more scope in 


inscriptions than in coins for exiguity of space. 


The letter Vu has a simple triangle with a top horizontal 

line— . This shape is most common. Another similar 

shape with sides parting with a broader serif— G —is also 

noticed on many coins II-l, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, III-9, 

10. 11, 12, V.2, VI-1, 4, VlI-1,2, 4 (obverse), 12, 13, 14, l5, 
XVII-l, 14, XVTIl-ll, 12, XXII-1, XXVIlI-7, XXXII-9 HMC— 
1-6, 7, 11, 12, II-5, 5, IV-6, II1-3, 4, II 6, 11, 13, VI-1, 4, 7, 
VIII-1, 12, 17, IX-1, 2, 9, 11, 12, X-4, 12, XVI-20, XX-25, 
XXI-2, 7, XXII-7). On silver coins of Kumaragupta I, the 


letter is shaped thus— JL o*' i > which are obviously 

due to the paucity of space on the coins {BMC —XVI-24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 30, XVII-1, 2, 4, 9). On some of the coins of 
Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumara¬ 
gupta I, the triangle at the base has somewhat a round form— 


^ {BH—llA, 12, 15, III-6 {in Bkarn) XU-7, XXIX-5, 6; 
B3I0-1-], 3, 4, 9, 10, III, 1, 7, XlV-1, XV-3, 4, XVI-18, 20. 
21, 22, XVIIl-16). A similar shape— ^ —is noticed ex¬ 


clusively on the coins of Samudragupta and Kacha (B77-I-15, 

VII-7, B3IO-11-9). Again a shape thus— n -is also found 

on the coins of Samudragupta and Kacha (BBf-III-9 (in Vata), 
12 (in Vata), 15, VII-6). Does this suggest some intimate 
relation between the two Gupta kings ?' In one or two coins 
of Chandragupta II and Prakasaditya the letter is depicted with 


1. See ; Altekar ; BIJ, p. LXXIV-LXXVI. 
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almost the same shape as that of the Asokan period thus— 5 


BMO-Vl-S ; Bll-XXXlhlO)} 

The most frequent shape of palatal as represented 
on the Gupta coins is shaped thus— or . On 


some coins, the horizontal line inside tiie curve is absent,— 

or , which seems to be an oversight on the 

part of the artisan. This shape is usually manifested in 
the conjnrct S'li or S/i (/>//-I\'-l, 5, 6, ‘J, 11, 13, 14, XIV-10, 
12, XX-15, XXVII-3, XXX-6), though at some places it is 
noticed independently (e.g. BII-UI; Z>.l/C'-I-5, 12, II-5, IV-8, 
9, 11, VI-5, 9, IX-14, III-5, 15, XII-18). On the silver coins 
the aberration is fieaineiit in the conjunct Sri (See : BMC- 
X-14, 15. 17, IS, 19, 20, X\T-5, 6. 12, 15, 16, XVII-S, 15, 16, 
16, 19, 22, 2S, XX-3, 4 , On some of the copper coins of 


Kuniaragupta I, we find a slightly difterent shape thus— C! 
(i>MiC'-XVIII-21, 26'. ' 

On Gupta coitis the ceiebial Slia siever appears alone. 
It is always conjoined with Ka. Theie its shape is usually 

thus- y (Sec; Z-'yV-XV-S, 9, 10, 12, 15, XVI-1, XXII- 

8, 14, XXV-6, XXVIII-14, 15, XXlX-1, 2, 3, 4, 6. XXX-1; 
BiWC'-ViII-2, 4. 5, 0, 7, XIV'-6, 7). In some cases its middle 

line is placed slant-wise — "y ( 5//-XV-12, 13 ). Other 

shapes of the letter are not to be .seen since its use is very rare. 
On the coins of the Gupta kings, the dental Ba is mainly 

represented in the so called Western style — V or 

On some coins we notice a shape .very similar to ancient 

foim,= thus- ^ 7, (m Samara), 


,, Gf. L pasak, Jhstory Paktorjrajihy of Mauryan Brahml 
Scrij't, p. 2oS. 




See : 
BrCih 


tqrasak, ifiiifory <0 Balmoyrapliy of Manryan 
mi Script, p. 291. 
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8 (in Samara), 10, 14, 15, III-l, 7, 10, IV-1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
12,14,15, V-1, 2, 4, VI.11-14, 15, XVIII-2; BMC-l-l, II-9, 
V-7, 13, 14, VIII-12, IX-10, XIV-3, 6). This variety mainly 
appears on the coins of Samudragupta and Kacha. This fact 
again signifies the close relationship between the two kings. 
The so called eastern variety of the letter Sa is very rarely 
seen on the Gupta coins. Dr Altekar overlooked this letter 
altogether,^ although it can be seen on some of the coins of 

Samudragupta- W “ Id (/>7/-l-l4,111-9,12,14,15,V-6, 

8, 15, SdiG-I-ll, 12, 13 ; JMC-l-XV-7, 77X4*S'-1889, Plate 1-8). 
Dr Altekar observes, “it has been {rointed out for the first time 
that the so called eastern variety is confined to the early rulers 
and there also in the letters Mu and IBu only. .Sa, Sha and La 
show no eastern forms.’ * We have seen above that the so 
called eastern form of d/ti is not confined to ihecaily rulers 
since it is noticed on the coins of Kumaragnpta I, Skandagupta 
and Puragupta also, An.d it is ako difficult to ascribe them 
to regional mints on the basis ot the forms of letters. The 
eastern form of Sa is to be noticed with western form of Ma 
(e. g. £if-III-14) ; and sometimes both the letters belong to 
eastern group (e. g. BH-V-6) on the same coin. It is thus 
unwarranted to account for the differences by recourse to the 
theory of regional mints. 

As pointed out by Duhler and otliers* there are two 
main varieties of Ifa. The most common form on the coins is 

thus- . In some cases it is seen with a longer hook- 

In (c.g.. Sec; BIl-XX-U, X\II1-1, 4,7, XXVIII, 15 ; 

51f(7-VI-4, VII-1, 2, 18, XU-6, XIIl-14, XIV-1, 3, XV-11) The 
other so-called eastern variety is primarily noticed on the coins 
of Kumaragnpta I ; and ve.y laidy on those of Sanuidra- 

gupta and Chandragupta II. It is shaped like this— C 


1. Altekar, 7)7/—Introduction, P. CXXVllI, Preface, p. 32; 
Buhler did not notice any eastern or western form of 
Sa {Indian I nla'Of/rnjdiy-Indian SUidics, Past and 
Present,Yo\. 1, No. 1, p. 65). 

2. Altekar 7?77—Proface. p. .I_’. 

3- Buhler, Indian Paheography, Indian Slvdies-Pasi tO 
Preseiit. Vol. I, No. 1, 9, 65; .41tekar, .B7/-Preface, p. 32. 
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(i>’//-XIII-4, XX.4, 5, 6, XVI.8, 11, 12, 13, 15, XVIM, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 8, 11, 13, 14, XVIII-1, 3, 6, 8, 9, BMC-V, 2, 3, 7, VI-7, 9, 
XI-4, XVI-21, 23, 24. XVII-l, 4, S, 1115, IS, 28, 29,). On one 
coin of Kumaragupta I, the letter Ha appears with a strange 

shape which is exactly the reverse of the usual form ^ 

BMC-Wi-iQ). This is obviously due to the inadvertent 
engraving of the usual form in the die, which ought to have 
been put in the reverse in order to give out the proper shape 
in the impression. The eastern form of Ha is usually found 
with the conjunct Bha; but sometimes the other form is also 

noticed (e.g. See : Zf/ZXXVlII-2, 3, 4, etc. as— ). On 

the basis of the shapes of the letter it is difficult to assign coins 

to the eastern or western mints. On some of the coins we find 
eastern Ma with the western form of Ha (BMC-V-2) ; while 
sometimes both the letters Ma and Ha belong to the western 
group. 

The medial signs on the coins follow the same style as in 
the inscriptions. The sign for .7 is usually denoted by a 

slanting stroke to the right ^ [Ra] ; but sometimes 

it is at the top— ^ or ^ (c. g. Sec : BHVll-8, 9, 10 in 

Ka and Ra ). Medial signs for I ( ^ —VI-BH-lK-2) is 
usually shown by a curve to the left and for I to the right and 

left-(e. g. See : ^ 5//-VII1-2 (reverse) in Sri). The 

medial U is shown usually :n three ways. For instance, in 
Mu or Su it is the elongation of the right vertical proceeding 

downwards. (See : BHl, 13, 11-14, VI-4, XV- 

7, 8, etc.) ; and in Ru, ^ , J ^ small curve or a line 

to the left at the bottom indicates the sign (See : BH-XX-7, 8, 
10). In sonic cjisgs the hottom line turns to the right ulso 
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(See : BH-l-l, XXVlI-11 etc.). And in Gru and Sm,— , 


A; there is a long curve open to the right going up. (See : 
BII-l-7, XVII-14 etc.). The medial E is indicated by a small 

slanting stroke leaning to the left at the top of the letter— ^ 

{Be) (See : BII-X-S, 10, 11, 14 ete.) ; while two such strokes 

are meant for the medial Ai- ^ {Tai) (See : BlI-XXl-6). The 

medial sign for 0 is denoted by two small lines at the top of 
the letter, one turning to the left and the other to the right- 

^ (See : B7/-XXII-15, XXlV-5, etc.). The Anusvara is a 

simple dot at the top ; and the Visarga is represented by two 
side dots. The medial Ri has almost the same sign as it is up 

till now; e.g. Kri- ^ (BIB\-\\, 12, 13, etc.); and the 

subscript Ba is either a tail or a curve attached to the bottom 

of the letter to the left J ^ (See : Kra B/7-1-14, 15, 

II-3, 4, 5, etc.) ; while It before a letter is just a small vertical 

line at the top of the letter (See : Itva ^ 7?7/-VlI-9). As 

pointed out above, (here is hardly any diagression from the 
usual style as found in the inscriptions. 

The mode of writing is alwaj’s fiom left to right, but 
there are a few namrs e. g. Samudragupta, Chandra, Kacha 
etc. which run from top to bottom. Chinese and Japanese are 
written from top to bottom, wliich are pictographs. It was 
suggested by some scholars that this mode of writing was 
derived from Chinese style.' Ilut the coins of the Guptas were 
perfectly Indianised and we need not go afield to find its 
source. It is a simple device to fill up the space artistically. 


1. See : Altekar, J]TI -Introduction, p. XLVllI. 
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Abbreviations used: 

Jin—Catalogue of the Onj'ta Cold Corns hi the Bayana 
7/oarc?-1954, (Altekar, A S.); 

BMC-A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum- 
G^q>ta JJynusties-l^A, (Allan, Job); 

CII-Corjius Inscriptionuni Indicnrum ; 

EI-Ejigrnphia Indica ; 

IMC-t'atalogui' o ' the Coins of the Indian Calcutta, 

Vol. I, 1904 (Smitli, V.A.:; 

JNSI-Journal of Nuniisnialic S<’<Aety of India; 

JltAS-Jo^irnal of lioyal Asiatic /Society ; 


Prd-Lip.-Pra/Jonalij'i»/ald (,Ojh:i, G. H.) 


RCG-Rock Edict oT Girnar of As ika. 


ON ANCIENT INDIAN COIN-LEGENDS 

JAIPRAKASH 


Attempts have been made to press the antiquity of 
coinage in ancient India as far back as the Vedic period.* 
But according to A. S. Altckar, the possibility of its oiigin lies 
around c. 800 B.C.* Whatsoever be the antiquity of Indian 
coinage there is paucity of literary references concerning 
inscribed coinage in ancient India. .And this paucity is due 
perhaps to the fact that the early Indian coinage was 
uninscribed. 

V. S. Agrawala enumerates the four meanings of Nisltka 
according to Amaralcosha, the last of which was “a dlnara, i.e., 
the gold Denarius coin as was current in the Gupta period, to 
which frequent reference is also made in the inscriptions. 
The Kalikri refers (o the same as 

on Panini V. 2. 10 ( ), which was of course a 

contempoiary illustration fiom Gupta numismatics, lathor 
fiom Paniiiiaii times.' 

Jliatafh rOpam can be taken to denote coins impressed 
with human, animal or some other repiesenlations. In 
the case of Blndra, it is a later e.'vpiession used 

to suit the Gupta coinage, which contaii ed inscrip¬ 
tions. But dhataiii rupai/i oiiginally stood for the i)unch- 
maiks, popular on the face ct the Paniiiian coinage. In 

the Gupta period the same old phiase was cmphjycd to 

denote the royal and divine liguies, together with their legends 
etc. The same is true about the ahataxiivarijii coins, icfeircd 
to in the 3Iahdhliaruta'\ as tlmsc Mbh. .V«ra?’«(q.!cccs were, 
too, ahata i.e., punched or impressed. 

Development of the Coin Legends 

An observation of the coin legends of ancient India 

shows two different processes of its development. In the first 
categoiy come the coin-legends of the Sakas, the Pahlavas, 
the Kushanas, and the Guptas, or the legends of the 
strong monarchies, which followed the Indo-Gicek rule, in 

1. Bhandarkar, D. R., Li:ctnr< s on Ancknt Indinn Xnnds- 

malics, pp. 63 ff. 

2. Altekar, A. S., JXSI, XV, pt. I, p. 26. 

3. Agrawala, V. S., t/ATA'/, XVllI, pt. II, p. 144. 

4. 3Inha’)]trfrat‘i, Snbh^pnrm, 46. 6, 

31 
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their respective order. The second consists of the coin 
legends of the city states, republican tribes, and the local 
dynasties. The only imperial dynasty to be classed in this 
group is that of the Satavahanas. 

Some metallic pieces discovered from Indus excavations 
were taken by Altekar to be coins. One of these twelve 
metallic pieces bears a short insciiption which indicates its be¬ 
ing imported from .\ssyria,‘ which, if it be a coin at all, shows 
that the Indus people knew about inscribed money. But as 
none of the other pieces contain anything in the Indus script, 
it becomes clear that possibly they had no knowledge of 
coining money with legends on them. This, taken together 
with two other pieces which arc not in conformity with the 
Indus weight system, makes their Indus origin character 
doubtful. 

K. P. Jayaswul tried to read the names of some 
of the Maurya rulers on the punch marked coins. And if his 
hypothesis be acceptcrl, the purch-mai ked pieces will form the 
earliest inscribed coin series of India, lie says : “A number 
of_ cast copper coins and some silver punch-marked 
coins, both bearing unmibtakablo Alaurya marks, hav'e initial 
letters. By the process of elimination they should belong to 
the early Mauiyas, namely, .\s'..ka, Bindiua'a, and Chandra- 
gupta, the initials aie .1, Bi, and 3Ia"^ 

According to him .1 is founel on the reverse of punch- 
maiked silver coins dug out and recovered from the Maurya 
level at I ataliputia from Ghoroghat vBhagalpur) in a group of 
84 Coins found buiicd in a stupa, which beais definite Maurya 
symboB. “The number 84 would evidently connect the stupa 
with Asoka.”-’ ^ 

But if the stupa belonged to Asoka, how is it that only one 
out of the 84 coins is initialled ? Not only this; both of the 
pieces containing the symbol like the Brahml letter A, from 
Ghoiogliat (bhagalpur) do not contain any other symbol, which 
are found on the punch-marked coins in so large numbers. 
And this latter may show that they are not punch- 
marked coins at all. The real purpose of this A-like 
sym )j 1 thus becomes doubtful, and hence the pieces beariim 
it cannot be associated with Asuka.. ^ 


1. Altekar, A.S., ,LVSI. XV, pt. I, p. M. 

Jayaswrl, K.P., - di,uis of //*,. Anavnl McAinn of the 

mmifni itic Bochty of Lulin, p U 

3. ibid. ' 
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“The letter hi is found on a lead coin of the Maurya 
series which is now at the Patna Aluseum and w'hich was 
discovered on the occasion of the last annual meeting of the 
Society* at Bhita. Besides, it is found on several 
other copper cast and punch-marked coins in addition 
to its existence on Mam van pottery and arms’”. But the 
obverse of the said Bhita coin, as it appears from the 
rcprcdnction prcrided by JayaswaB'. does not seem to contain 
an initial Bi in BialunT. It so ai'pears, that tlie coin 
contains a line rcp'resentation of §iva lihga, perhaps the 
earliest on coins, sujrpoited by a raised snake-hood, the 
latter part of whose body forms a coil. Same might be 
true to other Bi like symbols, found on coins, pottery 
and arms. 

Fuither, accoiding to Jayaswal the letter Ma is found in 
Kharoshthi and Bi fdiml on (he IV-isian Sigloi and on eastern 
coins respectively. The Ihalimi form has been generally 
taken to be the tauiine symbol, but its occurence on the 
Pataliputra coins in a revcisc or<ler (us in the Bhattiprolu 
inscription) and (he occnrcncc of Mii in both KharoslithI and 
Biahmi would make us inclined to take it as a letter. The 
letter rl/ci un the Maurra series of coi iS piobably originally stood 
for .Muiiya or meaning the fust Mauiya, or for Magadha. The 
earliest Mauiya symbol which is found by itself (along with an 
eye figure) on a seal in Patalipuha pottciy is the moon on hill 
which seems to stand for Chandiagu[)(:i or Chandia Varhsa. 
That it stands for (he foim.cr would be galhcied from the 
Stoiy rccoided by Justin about Chandi agnpta that he was 
placed by ;i: eleph.ant on its back ai.d was licked by a lion. 
A series of Taxila coins {CAT, III' h.as tb.e symbol in front 
of the open mouth of the lion with its piotiuding tongue 
and the rcveisc has the me on-on-hill on the back of an 
elephant (e g. CblZ, III. 2), and the letter ALi is also to be found 
on those coins."* 

But the coins of the two ufcici.ccs given by Jayaswal 
do not contain any Ma-hke symbol. The symbol in fiont 
of the open mouth of the lion is really a hill symbol sur¬ 
mounted by a crescent."'’ Aiul above the lion is a svastika 

1. 1934. 

2. I’rocadingii of th’’Annvil AI ding of the l03j, 

p. 12. 

3. Ibid., Cf. pi. 

4 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

5. The said symbol is very clear on Cunningham, CAT, 
pi. III. 2, whereas on coin no. 1 of the same plate only 
its traces aie found. 
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symbol. Plence, it bocomes clear that none of the early 
Miiuryas issued coins with their initials. If at all they 
ever intended to slriUe such currency they must have 
engraved their full names. Because, it cannot be said 
that the early Mauryas were ignorant of insciibed money, 
for ChanliagLipta Maurya is known to have been m 
contact with both, Alexander and Seleucus Nicator. 
Bindusara too, h.ul diplomatic redations with Antiochus I, the 
second Silencal king oi Syria.* .\.nd the relations of Asoka 
with l!ie tlieii w-.st Asian monaiclis is tc.;titicd by his epi¬ 
graphs.* .\ad the Greeks had an early traditiiru of inscribed 
money. 

Let us now e.\amiiie the coins, which according to Jayaswal 
contain the iiauic-S or the later Marrry.i rulers. He says, 

“we have.cutairr signed coins which bear the names of 

Maurya kings. Tlr^y are all of the later Mauryas, that is 
from Dasaratha dowitwards. Dirsaralha was, as we all 
kniAV, the grandson and immediate successor of Asoka. 
There is a die struck coi'per coin obtained at Taxila by 
Cuiiiiingham which is rejrtoduced by him in bis OAI. Plate 
(1), irs c in No. 5, which ha^. a legend in Kharoshtlil, a fact not 

noticed befoit;.. The legend reads Jhisaru[t/i.i]sa (of 

Dasaratha), i)o!h the ob'.etse and the reverse have the moon- 
on-liill syntbok... Tire remhr'g of the name is conhrmed by 
two leadiitg arrthoritics on KUno'iithl whom I have consulted, 

Prof. lA W’. Ttio.nas and Dr. Stem Konow.But a close 

observation of the icpioduclion of the said coin contains neither 
the moon-ondrill synTol nor the said legend Basirathasa.^ It 
contains a ni.ilfiplicity of ss'inbols among which are an ele- 
ph lilt, bow tilted with arrow poiirting upwards, sun, wheel 
laiiriiie etc.’ The otiier coins which Jayaswal assigns to Deva 
rlhaimaii,' Sata dliarnian' and Biihadtsva® (or Brihaspatimitra 
accoi ling to him) are really the corns of local rulers, to which 
their st}-le etc. bear a strong testimony, and hence will be 
discu.'sed else win. re, 

Kccently Sw iini Sankaranand has attempted to 
_decipher legends on punch-marked coin.s.® It is argued 

I. Uayeh.iudh.a-i, 11. C., /'//J/. (olh ed i.), pp. 2 'jTiT 

J. SiiC.ir, D.C., AAcet Iiisu-ijitions, No. IS, R.E. XIII, 
hue 9, p. :)7: ef. rd-io No, 7, R.Ii. II, line 3, p. 18. 

3. Jay.iswal, K. B., op. cit., p. S. 

4. Ciauiiagliain, Coins of AnoUnt India, pi. 1. No. 5. 

5. Ibi I, 

6. Ibid , pi. V. 10. 

7. Ibid , pi. IX. 5. 

S. J.i\ub vai, pp. 9-10. 

9. Swanii Saakaranaiid. JNAI, XII, pt, I, pp. 11 IT. 
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that ^'Vimddhi-miggx records the tradition that the experts in 
the past could state by exunining the coins as to where and 
by whom they were issued. It is not therefore improbable that 
the symbols on punch-niaikcd coins may have had phonetic 
values. This probability is fuilher strengthened by the 
presence of some BrahmT cluiractors among the punch-maiked 
symbols.”^ .^.nil with all these probabilities, Swmni Sankara- 
nand adopting the TdntriWt Bij ttmutrci system, makes the coin 
symbols, a type of piclogi aphs, h iviiig a definite sound value. 
But this view is highly' improbable and anachronistic in 
method. 

Befoic coming to the coinage of the Indo-Grecks vve 
must refer to the Persian SigLi, said to have been 
issued by the .\chaemenids for circulation in their Indian 
dependencies The Peisians had an established system 
of cuneifoiin wiiting in which most of their inscriptions 
are found, but this script was not used on their Siglois, a fact 
which shows they had no inscribed numismatic tradition like 
the Greeks. The early Siglois contain only some punch-marks 
like the Indian punch maikcd coinage. 'Fhcy do not contain the 
initial “letter Ma ...in Khaioslithi and Biahm'i.” iis supposed 
by Jayaswal.* The fact of the emly Peisian coinage not being 
inscribed shows that perha|.i the later insci ibed coinage of 
Persia was a new introductiu.i, [loss'Iily inspired by the Greek 
numismatic art. 

The IndoGieeks weie tin; fi'st to establish insciibcd 
numismatic tradition in Indhi. I'liey knew the art of coining 
money with legends Oii them, bel'>re their appearance on the 
Indian soil. The kings of the Indo Greek dynasties in the 
north-west of India issued conns with the same old Greek 
numismatic tiadition as ihei: backgioniul. 

.\iTiong the eailicst iusci ib-.d coins connected with India, 
the issues rf .Alexander th.e Gieat and Sophytes, an Indian 
prince, are inipoitant. The only coin of Alexander, which comes 
Bom Khullum in Bukhaia, shows a horseman following two 
retieatii.g elephant lideis.^ This coin contains a monogram, 
a combination of Gieek letters B and G, which is taken to 
stand for Basilens AUx.indroy,'' and most probably it was 
issued to commemorate the victory of the Macedonian invader 
against Porus, his contempor ay king of Punjab. 


1. Ibid,, p. 11. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 12. 

.1. Cambridge llit-torg of India, I, pi. I. 16. 
4. Ibid., p, 349. 
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The coins of Sophytes contain merely his name Sophytoy 
in Greek script.' All these Indian issues show the simplicity 
of the earliest inscribed coin seiies. 


Indo-Greek Coin Legends 

Coins of the Iiulo-Greck kings have a definite place of 
importance in the history of Indian numismatics. They use 
either one or moie royal epithets before their names on their 
coin-issues. And hence, from the Indo-Greeks starts ^ an 
important stage in the development of coin legends in ancient 
India. They can be classified in the following_ _heads : 
(i) Regular issues, (ii} Coinnieuioiative medals, and (iii) Joint 
issues. 


regular issues ; GREEK LEGENDS 

The icgular i.'^siics again an- divisible, into (a) mono¬ 
lingual and monoscriiitual, and ^b) bilingual and biscriptual 
coins. 

The rulers who issued o.dy' monolmgiml and monoscrip- 
tual coins are ; Diofiotus I, Diodotus II, Eutbydemus I, 
Demetrius I, Eutbydemus II, .'o'timachus I, Plato, Heliocles 
and Eucratides II, The sUdking of such and only such 
coins by the first si.x ruleis of this list shows that possibly 
they had ncihing to do with India proper. 

The lemaining Indo-Greck iuleis is.sucd mostly bilingual 
coins. The Oundu/ hoard h; however, brought to light coins 
with only Gieek language and ^ciipt, even of such later 
riilcis who were foinicriy knewi; mi h.ive issued only bilingual 
issues.^ This cleaily shows lluii a great majority of the Indo- 
Greek kings issued coins (it containing Greek legends in Greek 
script and (iii coins containi 'g Greek legends in Greek script 
oil obveise and either with, oi without an e.xact rendering 
of the obverse legend in an Indian language and script on 
the re\'eisc. 

The obverse legends of the icgular issues of the Indo- 
Gieeks can be divided into four groups on the basis of 
their use of one, two, three, or even four-word regal epithets. 
The liist five ruleis of the said list have used only one 
regal title i.e. BasiLus, on their coins. The only' e.xception 
in this class of kings is Diodotus I, who is the first Indo- 


1. Ibid., p. odS. 

2. Bivar, U. H., Th_ Tri'(i.sv.r<i of Qundvz, 

Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 3, p. 4. 
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Greek to use regal epithets also on liis coins. And though, he 
uses two different titles i. e., Basikiis and Sotej-,^ none of 
them are found combined together on his known coin-t}-pes. 
The coin-legends of the above mentioned kings show that 
the Greek title Basilcus, was taken by the Indo-Giceks to 
denote their regal position. Basilem was the most popular 
of all the regal titles adopted by the Iiulo-Grceks and was 
perhaps considered sufficient to indicate the power, prestige 
and the independence of the king. It was also retained in 
most of the combined coin legends. The most popular 
combination was that of BatiUus Boteros. Long after 
Diodotus I, the use of Sohr was levivcd by Menandei’, 
and from this time onward, it w is used by most of the 
Indo-Greek kings. In between Diodotus 1 and Menander, 
it was used as a title of the former only on the commemo¬ 
rative coins of Agathoclcs. 

The double epithet combinations provide the largest 
number of new titles, as adopted by the kings of this 
group. Among these new iutioductions arc Theos, Aiiilcetog, 
Dikaios, Nikephoros, Nikdoros, Mpitloi. Epiphanos, Euerp.tos, 
and Autocraioros. 

A combination of thiec titles can also be noticed on the 
coins of the Indo-Greek kings, c.g. Polyxeims. The kings, 
however, have raiely followed the same oider of arrange¬ 
ment even though all the three titles aie the same. Here, 
Philopater occurs as a new title, used only by Apollodotus. 

Apollodotus again is the o ily luler who adojits a combi¬ 
nation of four regal epithets. No doubt he was one of the 
most impoitant rulcis in the ludo-Gieek seiies after 
Menander, and his political importance is betrayed even by 
his coin-legends. 

COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 

Commemorative medals, issued by some of the Indo- 
Greek rulers, are an important feature of their coinage. 

1. The Eintlotoi N'y^eco.-i-bearing coin, which is the only 
evidence to show the adoption of Sotrr title by Diodotus 
I in his lifetiinc, is, however, questioned by G. .Macdonald 
(Cin, I. p, i'JS), who makes it a commemorative medal, 
struck by Demetrius 1 [( 'III, I, pg. 305-30ii ; pi. III, 9), 
But K. Narain [Th' <'vinl’.’jn'.-i of the Imlodreek 
Kings, p. 3.) lists the coin concerned with the regidar 
issues of Diodotus I. 

PMC, 11!, -ISi etc. 


2, 
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These medals chiefly are of four types. The coins issued 
(i) in honour of some important historical personages, (ii) 
in honour of some relations, (iii) to commemorate some 
important event or so of the reign of the issuing authority, 
and (iv) such issues of an unknown character. 

Five InJo-Greek kings in all, are known to have issued 
this type of c<nns. Antimaclius I was the ruler who started 
striking such special issues. lie was followed by Agathocles, 
as he commenioiated Diodotus I, and Jiuthedeinus I, kings 
already remembeud by .\ntimachus I on his money, of 
course in addition to otlicr k'ngs. .'.gathocles aLo retained 
the Buiil uiitos epithet, used by Antimachus 1. Both of 
them used this title only on the reverse of their comme¬ 
morative medals, f. nd not on ilrtir regular issues. But this 
practice was not followed by the reinaining kings of this 
series. Their personal cp’thc'ts are used on regular as well as 
commemoratiVC issues. 

The so-called commemorative medal issued by Menander 
is of an unknown character, ior it has no legend or any 
such other sign, on the basis of which its real nature may be 
ascertained. 

l‘..uciatides is the only king to have commemorated his 
relations, flie obverse cl one of h:s types records the names 
and busts of Ikhccles .and Lriodice, who might have been 
either his parents or Ins son and dauglrtei-in-law. 

file twenty stater jnece of Fuciatides and the outsize 
coins of .\m\'iit,as were intei.dvd as special medallions 
to commemorate some resounding military success.' This 
char actcr istic of tln'Sv Coins is betrrrycd even by the regal 
titles adoirted by the two kings. lAiciatiJes calls himself 
il/eyas or ‘the great on these pieces. .-\nd .\myntas styles 
hiin.ielf as Nikalor or ‘the couqucior.’ These titles bear 
testimoii)' to some otherwise unknown successful martial 
exploits of their adopters'. 

JOINT ISSUES 

The joint issues of the Indo-Greeks are roughly of 
two types, namely, (ii isstictl by regents, and pi) those issued 
in association with a suhoidin.ite ruler. 

The striking of joint issues seems to have originated 
out of nccccssity. Ihc. issues of Strato I and Agalhocleia 

1. Bivar, .\. D. H,, Thr Bfictrian Treasure of pp. 5-6, 
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show that the latter probably acted and ruled as regent 
during the foinier’s minoiity. Coins bearing the bust, name 
and titles of the Queen Mother Agathocleia show that she was 
an absolute regent. Her absolute regency for some time is 
indicated by the second type of coin legend and other details 
of the piece. But it appears that she had started initiating 
her son in statecraft by this time, as is indicated by the 
appearance of the name of Strata on reverse. The issues 
of this type are rare and “must have been followed by an 
intermediate period, when coins bearing the conjugate busts 
of Agathocleia and the boy Strato and the names of both 
were issueiB ’. Issues of this series and their legends 
indicate that .\gatliocleia was no moie a ‘Queen’, though the 
appearance of her bust and name on the coins show, that 
she still had a stiong \oicc in the state management. They 
also point out “that Strato was approaching an age when 
he was impatient to assume complete power and authority’” 
but was not yet successful in his designs, But he became 
successful probably’ soon after, as the rarity of those coins 
indicates.^ 

Of the joint issues struck probably in crdlaboration with 
an associate, fust in the sciics would be that which bears 
the name of Lysias on the obvtisc and that of /\ntialcidas in 
KhaioshthT provided they aie not taken as a “mule”. 
Lysias adopts his usual title heie i. t , AniJetos piivincible), 
whereas on the leveise Antialcidas is calkil jaijadhartxtui 
(victoiious', a title found even on his independent issues. If 
the authoiity of this coin be accepted'*, then .\ntialcidas 
must have been an associate of Lysias, sometime in his eaih’ 
life, which, however, is testified only by the appeal a ncc of 
his name on the lever.se of this piece. 

The nc.xt, that of Strato I aiiel Strato II, shows that 
the former had giown consielcrably old and as a result 
requiied the services of an assistant in the government. 
And finally his choice fell on his sou Stiato II, who, 
however, is known only fiom these coins, and hence it 
appears that he never succeeded his predecessor as a sovereign 
ruler himself. Their mutual relationship is mentioned on 
the reverse of these coins. 


1. Narain, A. K., The IinJv-<jru/,s, p. 110. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 111. 

4. “This coin-type is most likely a mule”. See Narain, A. K , 
The Coin-types of the Indo Grccle Kings, p. 25, n, 2- 
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The appearance of the name of Calliope on the obverse 
and reverse of the coins, together with the name of Hermaeus, 
as even their busts, indicates that Hermaeus raised Calliope, 
his wife, to an almost equal status in administration. 
However, even if Calliope was ‘a princess in her own right’, 
there is no doubt that she owed her regal position and 
status to Hermaeus. This explains, why no regal title 
whatsoever is attached to her name on the coin legends. 

The joint issue struck by Hermaeus with Kujula 
Kasa, a Kushana chief, shows that in his last days he 
rcquiied the services of an assistant who, however, was not 
a Greek himself. .\nd therefore, naturally Hermaeus must 
have been guided by political reasons to appoint an Yueh-chi 
chief, as his assistant in administration. The obverse of these 
coins according to Ctmningham reads TTHPOT 

IlY EPMAIOy. He translated the TV of this legend as 
‘Kiirsmeir’,* for which no reasons were supplied. Even if 
his view be accepted the said obverse legend fails to 
clarify the relationship between Hermaeus and the other 
king (Kujrtla Kasa). The reverse also does not point out 
any relationship. 

The Greeks, being faithful to their origiiral traditions, 
adopted such titles, as were popular in the land of their 
origin, for the imposition of their regal authority. All the 
titles taken together show the very personal and ambitious 
traits of their users. On the one hand we note titles 
which signify their greatness, political power and military 
strength, on the other those that signify their religious 
le;inings. Some of the titles also tend to indicate the 
divinity of the king. 

All the titles of the said types and nature are Greek. 
The like of such epithets were not popular in India before the 
Greek inv.asion of the country. Some scholars, however, 
have found an exception to it in the use of 3Iei/as by the 
Bactiian Greeks. Seltman states that Eucratidcs “was the 
first Greek king to describe himself as ‘the Great’ upon a 
coin,” but this was only because BATIAEfJi; MEPAOT 
‘‘was the transl.ation of 7nahiruJ,is t, and was therefore no mere 
piece of bombast. ’* But thi.s observation is not a plausible one, 
because «i (.tjara/a as a regal title became popular in ancient 
India only in imitation of the Greeks. None of the early Indian 
kings .aic yet known to have used it cither in their official 

1. iV^G, 1892, p. 4''). 

2. Seltman, C., Gr-v/r (’oin.-t (2iid edti.). p. 2?5. 
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documents or in contemporary writings. Asoka, in his 
inscriptions, uses only raja} 

Besnagar inscription’ refeis to the Greek king Antialcidas 
as maharaja whereas the Hindu king Bhagabhadra is styled 
only as rafio. Tiiis distinction of the use of regal titles in the 
Besanagar epigraph clearly shows that Eucratides was trans¬ 
lating a Greek title in Prakiit aamuharajasit, and not otherwise. 
Mahitrajasa, like many other titles, was popularised in India 
by the Indo-Greeks, and other foieigneis who followed them.^ 

Prakrit Legends 

The Indian legends on the coins of the Indo-Greeks 
too, like the Greek legends, can be classified in four distinct 
groups, on the basis of epithet-combinations. Monarchs using 
one-word title on the rcveisc (or obverse) of their issues are 
only a few. And the main titles of this group are only 
rajane and maharajasa. 

Among the combination-ciiithets, maharajasa tratarasa was 
naturally the most popular. But maharajasa apadihatasa, 
maharajasa dhramikasa, and maharajasa jayadharasa were also 
quite popular combinations. 

Among the three-word epithets, interesting combinations 
of the titles already known, with the exception of 
praehachhasa, may be noted. 

A combination of four-word titles in. Kharoslitlu is found 
only on a coin-ty[)c of Hippo.strat us- d he titles combined 
together i/i this legend were pop’.dar in various ways even 
before Hippostratus. 

The commemorative medals do not contain inscriptions 
in Kharoshthl. But only when the kv'ishiye. najara drrata type 
of Eucratides^ is accepted as a commemorative medal 
can its Kharoshthl legend be explained with certainty. 
It cannot be classed under the category of his regular 
issues. The reverse legend shows that the ^ coin was 
issued in honour of the city deity of Kapisa Katare 
takes it to “indicate the deification of the Sovereign 
Authority of the City State of Kapisa.’ ' But it does not seem 


1. Sircar, D. C., SO'-ct Inscriptions, No, 15, p. 31 etc. 

2. Ibid., No. 2, p. 91. 

3. Ibid., p. 90, n. 4. 

4. FMC, III, 131 ; JVC, 1947, p. 30 ; Narain, A. K., Thr Indo- 

Crecks, pi. IV. S, 9. 

5. Katare, S, L., JNISI, XIII, pt. I, p. 43. 
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plausible. Probably the couquest of this ancient city was 
a dream of EuciatiJes. And after having captured it, he 
issued coins of this type in honour of the deity (Zeus^ ? or 
female deity^j, to whose favour its conquest was attributed. 
Hence its commemorative chaiacter. This suggestion is 
supported by the miniature Chaiti/a figure on left, and the 
elephant paying obcisa'ice to the Greek deity of the victor. 
The (fhaitya and the elephant might be the original 
guardian deities of the city, who were finally made sub- 
oidiinite to the Gieek divinity. The reverse legend, thus, 
introduced the new guardian deity of the city to its subjects. 
This indicates the commemoiativc character of the coin, 
aiul makes the view of Kalare untenable. 

The reverse legends of the joint issues of the Indo-Greeks 
contain tides only for the anointed king and not for the 
subordinate or the associate ruler. This is made clear by the 
reverse legends on the coins of Strato I and Agathocleia, and 
Hermaeus and Kalliope ; Lysias-Antialcidas coin is an 
exception but its clniracter is correctly doubted®* by scholars. 
Strato I and Strato II coin is unique in the sense it contains the 
rclalionshii) between the two rulers. 

Tile Indo-Gieek kings took Gicek regal denominations 
to impiess theii iniiiosmg royal glories. But later, with 
a view, pcihap'S, to familial ise themselves more with their 
Indian ^ubjects, they ti.-'ndated their titles in Piakrit, 
selecting appiopiiate equivalents. 

The N’ieW that the mlop'.ion of dhrumikuhy Menander “in 
the Kliai(j.--litln legend, miy be connected with his adoption of 
the Buddhist laith’’* is not c.'irect. Because, had this title 
leally something to tlo with Menander's Buddhist faith, it 
would not have been omitted, in an insciiption, recording 
the burial of the coipciaal lelics of the Buddha, in the reign 
of -Meiiaiuici Dhramik'i is not in the Iliiidu tradition of 
regal epithets, and therefore appeals to be a mere Indian 
variant, denoting a sort of righteous attitude of the king in 
justice and administration. 

Theiigh the ancient I idi in political philosophers had 
aheady made j)r,ah7-A(/ro;/a(,y< i e., pioteclion, a duty of the 

1. 

2. 77i'_ In'l p t),l 

3. .x.o ain, \.K , I'lie < 'lin-tiiiirs d: the lado-th'ctk Kings, p. 25. 

4. Naraia, A, k , 27,e Iniio-tir- 1 J:s, p. 100. 

5. Sircar, 1).C., Jn.-<rrij,fions, No 14, p. 102 tf. 
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king,’ yet no Hindu king before the Indo-Gieeks is styled as a 
protector. But the Indo-Greeks called themselves soicr 
(protector or trata). The credit of popularising this epithet, 
too, in India goes to the Indo-Grecks. In the Besnagar 
inscription the mention of tratarasi as an adjective of Bhaga- 
bhadra, is perhaps due to the person, probably a Greek, who 
prepared the draft of the record,“ 

Another iinportard Piakrit e[)ithet which survived 
even in much later times is rajutir^iju. It was used in the 
Indo-Greek series only by Eucratides. But later it found 
favour with the rulers of almost every imj^ortant dynasty. 
Its earliest adoption by an Indian is found on the coins of 
the Audumbara king Maha le\eP, which record on their 
obverse ritjarafi-i (skt 7-ajaraJii ih), and as rajiirdjx on the 
reverse. Thus introduced by ICucratides, continued and 
popularised by the Sakus and Pahlavas, it finally came to be 
rajadhiraja of later Hindu kings. 

Other Piakrit titles which are equally outlandish, 
failed to find favour with later Hindu dynasties. 


Style 

Stylistic division and differences of the coin-legcnds of 
the Indo Greeks are based on their main types. The coin¬ 
legends of their regular issues are simple. They contain 
one, two or three regal epithets, attached before the name 
of the ruler concerned, and arc mostly in genitive. Indian 
huigUiige legends of these coins are also of the same type, 
inasmuch as they contain an wract translation of the 
obverse legend. The only diffeiences that aie found in this 
case are on some of the coin types of Strato I, Apollodotus and 
Peucolaus. The details of these legends are as follows : 


No. King 
1. Strato I 


icf. 

AT, 1948. 
PI. VIII. 5,6 
IX. 1, 6. 


obv. 

B'-TIAEf^T 

Z.QTHPOT 

KAI 

TTPATQNOi: 


rev. 

Maharajasa 

tratirana 

dharmikasa 

Stratasa 


2. Apollodotus P31C,IV. 276; B.\2'lABf?A' Maharajasa 

V. 353. TOTHPOT tratarasi 

K.\I cpIAOJI- Apaladatasa 
ATOFOT 

.\nOAAOAOTOY 


1. SanMj-'(tn'(i, 68, 1-4 ; JJiinvsinriH, VII, 144. 

2. Sircar, D.C., /ticket Inscrijitirns, p. 91. n. 2. 

3. Allan, BJIC,AI, p. Lxxxv, pi. XIV. 16. 
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No. King nef. 

Apollodolus BMO, X. 1. 


i. PodcohuKs N<!, i023. 

PI. XV. 4. 

VII. 642. KAI X.QTHPOX tratarasj 
/7EYKOAAOY I'iuktdasa 

The obveise legends of the coins mentioned above are 
different from the rest of the legular issues of the Indo-Greeks, 
ill as much as they coni.-im an additiousil word ‘Kai’ (and). 
It is cuiious to note, however, that this addition on the 
obveise legend did not affect the Kharoshtl.i side. 

Another stylistic difference, though only one legend of its 
type is found on some coin-types of Apollodotus, is: 

Obv. 13Ai:iAE23r AIIOAAOJOTOY i;i5THP027. 

Rev. Maharajasa tralarasa Apdladatafa} 

It is the only legend, representative of its type in the whole 
of the Indo-Greek seiics, wherein we have the name of the 
ruler mentioned in between two i\gal epithets. Here as well, 
the obverse style does not coricspon.d with the reverse. 

Stylistically, Pantakon is the only king to use his name 
as TT.ANT.AAEfJNTOX on his coins.’ 

The nature of commemoi,.tivc medals appears to be 
intioductory. They commtmoialo some important persons or 
events, and were meant to introduce those important persons 
etc. to the people among whom they were put in circulation. 

The reverse legends of these coins are : (1) Antimachus : 
13.\i:iAEf?NTOi: TIIEOS .\NTLMAXOY (2) Agathocles; 
BAXIAE.QNTOX JIKAIOY AEAeOKAEIJA'. Both of these 
legends in this form and combination are not found on the 
regular issues of these kings a fact which points out their 
stylistic difference. 


1. rM(l\. 231, 236. 263, 307 ; V. 322. 

2. BJIC, III. 8 ; XXX. 4 ; F.UC, II. 35. 


obv. rev. 

BAXIAET3X Maharajasa 

MEEAAOY EQ- tratarasa 
THPOIf KAI Apaladatm 

d>IAO/IATO- 
POX 

aiioaaoaotoy 

BAXIAE-OX Maharajasa 

AIKAIOA' dhramikasa 
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But the commemorative coins of Eucratides, in 
which he commemorates Heliocles and Laodice* are not 
of introductory character, because, the subjects of Eucratides 
perliaps knew fully well as to who these Heleocles and Laodice 
were. The commemorated persons might have been living 
before the people among whom these coins were current. The 
reverse legend of these pieces is in nominative unlike that of 
the regular coins of Eucratides. It is : BAiJIAEYii' MErA2i' 
EYKPATIJHi:. 

The victory medallions of Eucratides® and Amyntas*, 
which are a type of the commemorative series, have nothing 
in common with the legends of the other medals. They 
contain the legends of their kings, which are found on 
their regular issues, in genitive- They arc: BATIAEiJT 
MErAAOY EYKPATIzlOr and BATIAIii^T NIKATOPOi^ 
AMYNTOr. 


These piecesi which were the issuers’ highly personal 
coins, were perhaps meant to publicise some noteworthy 
event of their reigns, and had nothing to do with any other 
king dead or alive. Their unusual size and weights are 
remarkable. 

In some respects, the legends of the joint issues of the 
Indo-Greeks indicate a different style. The legends of the 
pieces of Agathocleia and Strato, which contain the 
names and titles of both, on the obverse and the reverse 
of the coins, are in the style of the regular Indo-Greek issues, 
e.g. BA2;IAI2:2:HZ' ©EOTPOrOY APAeOKAEIAT.* 

The rest of their joint issue legends are different only 
in the respect that they contain the name of the regent i.e. 
Agathocleia, either on obverse or on both sides of the coin,* 
though the regal titles here arc not .atfachcil before the 
name of the Queen Mother. Similar is the case in the coins 
of Ilermacus which contain the names of the king and 
Calliope.® Calliope is not given any regal titles on these 
coins though her name appears in the legends on both sides 
of the coin. 


1. />J/C, IX. iv. 

2. Ji' i'ni' if;67, pi. XII. 

3. /iYA'/, 1953, pi. IX. 1-2. 

4. PJft', V 370 ; rJP IX, vii; TVC, 1947, pi. I, 6. 

5. PA/C, IX, vi : M', 1950, p. 212. 

6. PAPIX, 693. 
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But the other joint issues of Strato I and Strato IP 
are different from the rest of the coins of this gioup in 
some respect as they mention their relationship : 

1. Strato I. 

BAZ'IAEY TTHPC i^TPATON.’ 

Maharajasa tratarasa stratasa potrasa ehisa priyapita 
stratasa. 

General Observations 

The style of the reverse legend follows the Greek pattein. 
There is, however, an irregularity presented by Strato I 
and Strato II coin which mentions their relationship and 
the love and affection of one for the other. The §akas and 
Pahlavas, however, mention their lelationships on the coins 
more frequently. 

The Indian legends on the reverse are generally in 
Khuroshthl but in the case of two kings in BiahmI. The 
fact of Brahml being not popular with the Indo-Greeks, 
supports the view that Kharo?htlu was most widely prevalent 
in the north-west of Iiulia^, to which area mainly was 
the success of the Indo Gieeks confined. 

The titles of the Indo-Greeks weie translated almost 
literally on llie reverse. The bilingual joint issues are an 
exception to it, Other t.xcejitions, which are collected 
fiom the rcguhii Indo-Gicek coinage, aie mainly three. The 
first of these, is found on the coins of the kings who use 
BiahniT scri[)t on their coins. The coins of Pantaleon^ and 
.Agathocles’ tianslalc the Greek title Basileus as rajane, 
whereas, on all other specimens of the bilingual coins 
of the lemaiiiing kings, it is liaiislatcd as maharajasa. 
f-'ccoiully, a coin type of Euciatidcs contains the reverse 
title rajatirjjasa,^ whose Greek equivalent is not found on the 
coins of Euciatidcs. But on the coins of the Sakas and 
Pahlavas it uns tianslated in Greek as Basihus Basikon. 
Ihiidly, some coins of r.pollodotus contain maharajasa 
tratarasa, with the name of the king on their reverse. But the 
obverse of such coin-types sometimes styles him as simply 

1. .Accoiding to .\. K. N.iram, these coins were issued in the 
2nd period of Strato Bs reign. See 77f IwJo Grrehs, p. H6. 

2. l\Mi Vin. 6-13. 

3. I aiidey. R.B , Inilviii t2nd edn.), p. 56 

4. Al/G, II. 35. 

5. PMC, 11. do ; n2I( ', IV. 9. 

G. BMC, XXX. 12 ; IMC, \. 10. 
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Basileus Apollodotui^, possibly as an equivalent of the 
said Prakrit legend. Such translation peciiliarites, curiously 
enough, are often repeated on the coins of Apollodotus, 
for on some specimens, the obverse legend is Biisiltus 
Soteros hai Philopatfros AjwUoJotoy,'^ or else Basileus Megas 
Soteros kai Philopatcros ApoUodot' y? But here too, the 
reverse legend is only maharajasa tratarasa apaladatasa} 
This lack of a complete translation of the Greek legend on 
the reverse is interesting. 

An analysis of the legends shows that in the earlier stages 
of Greek coinage the name of the issuing authority was 

considereel necessary and sufficient. Later the regal titles 
were introduced as adjectives picfixed to the name of the 

ruler which occurred at the end of the complete legend. 

The obverse and the reverse of Indo-Greek coins bear a clear 
testimony to it. Exceptions to this arc however found 

on some coins (of Strnto I and .\pollodotus). 

On their commemorative medals, they adopted a different 
pattern, and tried to give not only the names, titles and busts, 
but also the favourite deity of the kii'g bcii.g commemorated 
by them. 

Their joint issues follow the pattern of their regular 
coinage. In addition, they contain the names of a regent, 
assistant or an associate luler, cither on one or on both sides 
of the coin. But unlike the simil.ar coins of hiter foreigners, the 
imperial titles are not e.xtcrulcd to the subordinate rulers. 
Some coins of Strato I and .Agathocleia bear an exception to 
it, especially those pieces on which the Oueen Mother styles 
herself as Basilisscs Theotrepoi. 

The Indo-Greeks, unlike the Kushanas, never gave the 
names of their deities on coins, probably because they knew 
their favourite deities fully well. The karisldy?. iiayara deraid 
type even docs not crmtain the iiirme of the deity. Because 
the name as well as the deity was qirite fiuniliar to lAicratides, 
and hence this curious reverse legend. This legend only 
shows the instalhrtion of a Greek deity in an altogether 
new capacity. 


1. iVG, 1947. p. LB. 

2. PMC, IV. 27u ; V. 353. 

3. BMC,X.l. 

4. PMi’, III. 131; ATc', 1947, p. 30; The Inde-'C- eks, 

pi. VI. S, 9. 
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Both on the obverse and the reverse genitive was the 
most popular case-ending employed by the rulers t6 exhibit 
their royal authority, possession and power in association 
with epithets. 

The coin-legends of the Indo-Greeks influenced the 
pattern of legends on the coins of their immediate successors.* 


1. This paper covers the development of Indian Coin Legends 
only lip to the Indo-Greeks. We propose to follow it up 
in the coming issues of the Jonmal, 



METROLOGICAL STUDY OF THE GOLD COINS OF 
EARLY INDIA 

S. K. MAITY 

Gold, proverbially the most coveted of all metals, has in 
the pure state a colour which cannot be imitated by any alloy 
or combination of other metals. It is untarnishable and 
remains bright and free from surface films of o.xide at all 
temperatures. For this reason, it was called ‘noble metal’ by 
the alchemists of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Pure gold is very soft and malleable; for increasing 
hardness it is generally alloyed with silver and copper. 
We have recently examined three types of gold coins: 
from the British Museum, London; Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; and Singhi Museum, South Calcutta. Some are 
yellowish in colour, and apparently alloyed with 15 to 35 per 
cent of silver. Others aie reddish and aie alloyed with 
copper. The last type is blackish in complexion which 
means it is heavily alloyed with silver and copper in 
disproportionate degrees. A few of the last type are from 
the Kushana-Gupta period and quite a large number of them 
belongs to the medieval Hindu period. 

The earlier gold coins are much better in quality 
and quantity;* the later Hindu gold coins arc poor in 
both the respects. But from the point of view of weight 
also, the gohl coin varies to a remarkable degree: from 
(i) 242 grains (16.10 grams), to lii) 121 grains (8.30 grams), 
(iii) 48 grains (3.706 grams', and (iv) 20 grains (1.971 grams) 
approximately.’ This undoubtedly indicates that there 
were four denominations of gold coins They were also 
used in the market as one, half, quarter and half-quarter 
pieces. 

Since the purchasing power of gold coins was very 
high, they were rarely used in daily transactions.® They 

1. Table 1. 

2. Vide, Singhi Museum (South Calcutta) Nos. 1, 2, S, 9, 
10,11,18,50,52,53,54.55,61,74 & 83 (vide Kushana 
coins) ; and Indian Museum iCalcutta) No. 10 (Huvishka) 
etc. 

3. S.K. Maity, Economic Life of Northtrn India, Vide, Land 

Sale, and Currency and Exchange. 
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were also rarely minted in ancient India. Only one gold 
punch-marked coin is so far known to us.^ The Indo-Greeks 
issued a few gold pieces. After that, the Kushanas and 
the Guptas, issued quite a large number of gold coins. 
Generally, their coins contain a very good percentage of 
gold. In the later period, S isahka, the ruler of Eengnl, 
and soma of the mediaeval Hindu kings somehow or other 
maintained the gold currency system.* 

The existence of many types with numerous varieties defi¬ 
nitely indicates that the gold coins were minted as currency, 
and not merely as commemorative medals; only because of 
their high purchasing pow'er, they were not used in popular 
transactions. They w'ere, probably, laigcly hoarded as pre¬ 
cious metal, and were melted down and used as jewellery for 
the richer section of the society. Perhaps for this reason, it 
may have been thought inessential to mint gold coins in the 
later pcriol. Why then w’as there an abundance of gold coins 
in the Kushana-Gupta pciiod ? We know that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, gold came from outside 
India as bullion or as coins as one of the articles of import.* 
We may also conjecture that Dihar gold mines^ were 
probably worked out during this period. Prosperity of 
this pciiod may have led to commercial transactions on 
a huger scale than was later the case. To meet the 
needs of the time, the Kushanas and the Guptas issued 
regular gold coinage. Such coinage was, perhaps, hoarded 
for long periods, ami would change hands only occasionally. 
Thi.-; is also quite evident fiom the manner of deposition 
of gold coin {Dinaras) with the guild banks.''^ Thus, it 
must have lemaiiiel cuiicnt in commerce long after these 
]rcriods, and the kings of the less prosperous later periods 
might Well have lon.iul it unnecessary to issue regular gold 
coinage, 

W c h.ive classified our results on the principle of 
chronology and they arc as follows : 

Class I 

A Caiefiil metrological aiialysis of 200 gold coins of the 
Kushanas, the Kiishana chiefs and the Suss.iiuans belonging to 
the Indian Museum and Sii N. N. Singhi Museum of Calcutta 

1- A. I., r> ish.'iiii, Th' Woii'l.r Thi' Was Inlia, p. 505. 

2. \ ide, Table II. See also my notes in Alt. Comm. Vol. 
JXAI, XXII, pp. 2'D fT. 

3. Mill-toy, JHASB. \’l, PMO. 

-I. riiny, Na'nrnI History, XH, 41 (Is) ; Periphis, pp. 36 
and 1 1 0. 

5. R. C. Majamdar, Corporate TAfc in Ancient India. 
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and the British Museum, London provide interesting 
information. 

It can be very well suggested that the coins of 
the kings listed in Table I of the Appendix given below 
were minted in the same chronological order as given 
on the principle of Gresham’s Law. Of course, regard¬ 
ing the Sassanians, their gold coins are even purer than 
Vasudeva of the Imperial Kushani dynasty. The Sassanians 
had issued them, when they had established themselves 
properly over Persia and in some parts of north-western India, 
when the Kushana power in India was gradually falling 
down. 

In this connection another economic implication should 
be profitably remembered, i.c. with the decline of the 
political fortunes of a dynasty the gold content of its coinage 
declined. Such is the case with the Kushanas, the Guptas 
and many others. 

With the exception of the Kushana chief Pasaka, 
the average gold content of the coins of the Kushana chiefs are 
higher than that of the economically depressed Little Kushanas. 
But both these groups of coins are economically much inferior 
to that of the Imperial Kushanas ami of the early Imperial 
Guptas 

So far discovered, Kadpliisos I did not issue any gold 
coin. His son and successor Kadphises II introduced gold 
currency along with other mctall c coin, .\mong them number 
2 of IMC contains 100 p-er cent gold. But from the point 
of view of purity the coins of K inishka I are less by 1J grains 
to that of his immediate predecessor Kadphises II. Thus, 
following the pinciples of Gresham’s Law, we can very well 
suggest that the Kushana group of kings succeeded the 
Kadphises group. 

However, our analysis of tiie coins leads to the classification 
of the coins of Huvishka in two groups (A & B) which may 
suggest the existence of two Huvishkas.^ But from the point 
of view of the design and fabric we can not group them so 
rigidly. 

We have no gold coins of Vasishka at our disposal. This 
may, however, point to the short rule of Vasishka. Our study 

1. BSOAS (1957), pp 77-S5. [P. W. Thomas, was perhaps 
the first to make this suggestion in 1952, p. 108. Allan was 

supposed to be working on the possibility of classifying Huvishkas 
from the coins. A, K. Narain is also of the same opinion.] 
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of the coins also points to the existence of 2 Vasudevas 
(I and II) and 2 Kanishkas (I and II). 

The most important among those who followed Vasudeva 
I are perhaps, Kanishka II and Vasu or Vasudeva II. The 
former is known to ns from the Ara inscription and from his 
coins ; and the latter is known mainly from his coins. Vasu 
or Vasudeva II may be identical with the Yueh-Chih king 
Po-t’iao of the Chinese annals. He sent political mission to 
the Chinese king in A. D. 2.10.* 

That the Kushana chiefs, who had perhaps ruled under 
the sway of the Imperial Kushanas, had enjoyed peace and 
prospeiity under them, is also icfltctcd fiom their gold coins. 
But after the passing away of the great Kushanas, the Little 
Kushanas, for sometime, somehow or other maintained their 
existence in the Punjab and Afghaiiistan. 

Their power was idtimately ciushed by the powerful 
Sakas, Sassanians, and the Ilfinas. This p.ditical turmoil has 
some reflection on the debased gold coins of the Little Kushanas 
(Class I). On the other hand, from the study of coins we can 
also notice the affluance of the rising power of the Sassanians, 

Class II 

Similarly we have throughly e.xamined 235* gold coins 
of the Imperial Guptas fiom the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
and the British Museum, London (See Table II). So far 
as the metiology of these coii'S aie concerned, they follow 
the standard of their la'o Kushtina prototypes^ and the 
weights of the coins of Chardiagupta I and Samudragupta 
agree well with the weights of the late Kushana coins 
of the third century A. D. They generally vary from 118 to 
123 grains. Though the weights vary between 4 to 6 grains, 
and though there appear? to have been very little effort to 
strike the coins accuiately, thcie was veiy probably an 
average standard which may be defined as of 121 grains. 
But, as .Altekra- has pointed out, we cannot blame only 
the Guptas for the vaiiation of weight in their coins. It 
was rather a common praciice in ancient times. The Greek 
coins found in ancient Indi.i vary in their weights, Thus, the 
weights of the silver coin of Demetrius vary from 55 to 61 
grains, when the standard weight of these coins was 67,2 

1. Thu Age of Imj-uriul TJni'y (1st. edn t, p. 151. 

2. S. K. Maity, ‘The Gold Content of the Gunta Coins; 

etc.’, JXSl, l'^57-58. 

3. Cunninghan, Coins of the Medkeval India, pp. 1415. 
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grains. The coins issued by the Indo-Greek rulers vary greatly. 
Even the gold Roman aurd of Julius Ceaser vary in weight 
from 120 to 125 grains. But after his death the weight of 
the aureus varies from 114 to 121 grains.* 

According to Cunningham the earlier Gupta kings follow 
in their gold issues the Kushan.i standard of 123 grains, of 
which about 107 grains are pure gold, for 64 coins of the 
Kushana kings Vima Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
the earlier issues of Vasudeva give e.vactly the same average 
weight. But the later coins of Vasudeva show a falling off of 
pure gold by nearly 10 grains.’ The fact is, our own findings 
show, that the Kushana gold coins contained appreciably more 
gold than this.’ 

But towards the end of the reign of Skandagupta, the gold 
coin became much heavier, reaching an average of 144 to 146 
grains while the goM content decivascd to about 70 grains.* 
ThiS( according to Cunningham, may be taken as a serious 
debasement. On the other hand, B. P. Sinha’ has shown that 
Cunningham’s view of serious debasement is incorrect ; but 
certainly the coins of the successors of Skandagupta were 
usually much poorer in quality than those of their predecessors. 
Some coins of Narasimhagupta and Kumaingupta II (? Ill) 
contain as little as 54 grains of pure gold. 

It can, however, be said that the earlier Gupta coins, 
apparently, followed the Kushana weight standard and the 
later correspond to the Suvirna standaid of Manu, comprising 
80 rattis or 144 grains.“ 

Although the later coins became heavier in weight than 
those of the eaily kings, the percentage of gold in the coins 
graduall)’ decliinjd, especially after tt;e later ’pait of the reign 
of Skandagupta.* This was probably due to the bad politico- 
economic situation cieated by the ii.vasion of the Ilunas and 
the ceaseless trouble over the loy.i,! succession after the death 
of Kumaragupta I. 


1. A.S. Altekar^ B iyana Hoard, pp. CXX-CXXI. 

2. Ibid , f n. 15, pp. 14-16. 

3. S K. Maity, Economic L'fe of Eort/orn India, Appendix 
III, and Clvipter, ‘0,n-iency & Exchange.’ 

4. Ibid., f.n. 15, pp. 14-16. 

5. Ikcline of the Kin^/dom of dla/jadha, n. fd. 

6. A/a/ru., Vlll, 134. ‘ 

7. Economic Life of JV^arthirn India, .\ppendix 111. 
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It is popularly believed that Skandagupta died at about 
A.D. 467. He was succeeded by Purugupta, son of Kumara- 
gupta I and the chief queen Anantadevl. But the order 
of succession to the throne of the Imperial Guptas after the 
death of Purugupta is highly controversial. 

On the basis of our analysis’ the Gupta geneology can 
be arranged as Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Kachagupta 
(= ?Ramagupta), Chadiagupta II, Kumaragupta I, Skanda¬ 
gupta, Purugupta, Narasirhhagupta, Kumaragupta II, 
Kumaragupta (? Ill), Vishnugupta and Vainyagupta They 
had issued their gold coins in the same chronological order 
on the principle of Gresham’s Law. 




1. Table 11. 
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Table 1 




Average 

Average 

Average 


Gr. 


weight 

Percent¬ 

content 


No. 

King/Chief 

in air 

age of 

of pure 

Remarks 


(in 

pure gold gold (in 




grains) 


grains) 


1. 

Kadphises II 

12M0 

98-50 

119-00 

Kings and 

2. 

Kanishka 

120'45 

97-67 

117-50 

chiefs have 

3. 

Huvishka (B) 

119-70 

96 05 

110-70 

been arranged 

4. 

Huvishka (A) 

122‘60 

93 45 

115-30 

here on the 
basis of V. A. 
S m i t h in 

IMO & BMC. 

5. 

Vasudeva 




But our order 


Ku shall a 

117-85 

95 23 

102 50 

differs on the 

6. 

Vasu (= ? 




basis of the 


Vasudeva 




Politico - eco¬ 


Kushana) 

120-30 

83 30 

100-40 

nomic impli¬ 

7. 

Kanishko 

107-10 

91 15 

98-05 

cation of these 

8. 

Vasudeva 




coins (.vide 


(Bazodeo) 

124-00 

94 70 

11800 

elsewhere). 



KUSHANA CHIEFS 


9. 

Bhadra 

119-00 

66 86 

79 50 


10. 

Sayatha 

120-25 

73-91 

89 00 


11. 

Sita 

118-30 

71-25 

84-40 


12. 

Sana 

119 20 

72 60 

86 60 


13. 

Bachai na 

117 00 

67-60 

79-25 


14. 

Chliu 

113 00 

82 30 

93 00 


15. 

Pasaka 

65 30 

44-70 

29-20 


16. 

Pcyasa 

(Addenda) 

120 25 

75-90 

91 50 


17. 

Krilvliy a 

123 00 

62 40 

76-70 


18. 

Sarvayiisa 

112-80 

54-01 

61-00 


19. 

Visva 

120-00 

62-90 

75-50 


20. 

Not assignable 

118-60 

60-05 

71-40 


21. 

Kushana 

Sassanian 

120-80 

89-37 

107-90 



34 
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Table II 


Average Average Average 
weight percen- content 
King Coin Type in air tage of of pure 

(in grains) pure gold (in 


1. Cliandragupta I 

Chandragupta- 

118-00 

gold 

91-90 

grains) 

109-00 

2. Sarnndragu[)ta 

Kninardcvl 

Standard 

116-00 

83-50 

98-00 

3. 

.\rcber 

118 00 

88-80 

104-00 

4. 

Battle-axe 

118-00 

82-80 

98-CO 

5. 

Tiger 

118-00 

89-30 

105-00 

6. 

Lyrist 

118 00 

87-70 

104-00 

7. 

.\svainedlia 

118-00 

82-70 

98 00 

S. Kacliagiipta 

Kacba 

110 00 

83-80 

98-00 

9. Clnnuliagupta 11 

Archer 

118 00 

84 60 

99-00 

10. 

Conch 

118 00 

80-50 

95-00 

11. 

1 loiscinan 

118-70 

83-49 

91 10 

12. 

Combatant 

Lion 

120-00 

85-16 

102-16 

13. 

Lion-tiampler 

119-00 

87-60 

104-20 

14. 

U irbiclla 

119 80 

87-12 

104-30 

15. Kuinaiagnpta I 

Aicber 

122 00 

75-20 

92 00 

16. 

Hc! Serna n 

12-1 00 

71-47 

87 50 

17. 

Peacock 

120 80 

82-91 

105-20 

18. 

'Pigtr 

12-1-10 

79 00 

99-92 

19. 

Lion 

125-20 

78 52 

98-60 

20. 

Ele|diant-rider 

124-50 

95 65 

99.00 

21. Skandagupla 

(Groni) ■\) 

MO 00 

87 54 

122 20 

oo 

(Group B) 

170-50 

74 25 

97 00 

2.1. Pr.'i kasadiU'.'i (pio- 

• II()iM.man 

1L5 CM) 

73 00 

101-65 

bably Fin iigiij'ta) 

24. a 

.\iciiei 

M 1-57 

72 48 

104-30 

25. LJnccrtaiii (Naia- 

.\icliei 

148-20 

61-00 

95-00 

reading doubtful) 

26. Kuinaragiipta II 

Ai chcr 

1 17-00 

70-50 

100-10 

27. Knniaiagiipla till?) ,, 

151-40 

50-90 

(Gr. A) 
77-10 

28. Visbnn (prolialdy 

ft 

149-15 

61-65 

(Gr. B) 
92-40 

Vishnngupta) 

29. Vaiii3'agiipta 

99 

141-57 

72-50 

104-60 

30. Susan k'l 

Bull-ty[i3 

139-20 

67-00 

93-20 



SOME ASPECTS OF MATERIAL LIFE 
ON GUPTA COINS 

VIDYA PRAKASH 

In India, numismatists have made use of coins for solving 
various tangilde pioblems of political historj’, but only few 
have taken up the extensive coinage for maki::g a critical 
study of the niateiial cultiiie of the pco(de. In the picseut 
paper, we venture to discuss only a few aspects of miiterial 
life, viz. royal amusements, furuituies and other household 
materials and weapons of war, as depicted on Gtipta coins. 
There is no denying, that the coins have their natural 
linritations in furnishing the cidtuial d.ita; nevertheless, 
an effort has been made to substantiate them with the help 
of literary references and sculptural delineations, wherever 
possible. 

I 

Royal Amusements 

Some of the Gupta monarchs, as we know, were specially 
devoted to instrumental music, to the extent that Samudra- 
gupta^ and Kumai agu])ta P got themselves depicted on their 
coins as playing on a vltja. Tlic i-lna has been placed in the 
lap of the king sitting on a high-backed couch. The left hand 
usually keeps the instrument in po.-'ition, while the right one is 
busy with the strings. Some coin.= dc|)ict the king as simply 
sitting with the instrument, and not playing on it.^ Other- 
coins depict him as actually playing on the instrument with 
right hand fingers.^ The position of Samudragupta’s 

1. IMC, pi XV.4-5 ; p] V. 1-7 ; linyaiv' Hoard 

L'ataloque (Abbreviated as JUK ), pi. VI. 3-5 ; JU I' IIH, 
V (N.S.), pt. II, pi. HI. 1,3; JNSI, X, pl.^ 

‘Cabinet of .American Numismatic Society', JAHI, 
XV, pt. 1, pi. 111. 10. 

2. BIIC, pi. XXXI. 4-5. 

Bayanu hoard for the first time yielded two specimens 
of the Lyrist type of coins of Kumaragupta 1. Recently, 
another specinren of the same has been published by Ajit 
Ghose {JJV/SJ, XXII, p. 178, pi. IX. 1). These coins 
are a close copy of the same type of coins of Samudra- 
gupta, but in artistic merit the two issues are far removed. 

3. BIIC, pi. VI. 6. 8. 

4. JMO, pi. XV. 4-5 ; BMCGD, pi. V. 1-7; BHC, pi. VI. 
3-4, 7; Ibid., pi. XXXI, 4-5. 
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fingers on certain coins* shows his high skill in vlnavadana. 
‘In playing the vina whether of the early or modern type, 
microtones (the Sruti» of Indian music) can be produced only 
by controlling the vibrations of the notes. For such 
control the vibrating string is touched for minutest ins¬ 
tant ; or on occasions the string is struck simultaneously 
by the fore and middle fingers from opposite directions, the 
latter finger stroke being suitably adjusted, or sometimes the 
finger is rapidly glided along the string; more often the string 
is deflected. These are extremely difficult and delicate 
opeiations calling for highest precision and sensitiveness of 
touch. Srmudragnpta’s fingers being in the first of the above 
mentioned manipulative positions, we have here numismatic 
evidence of his proficiency in music’*—a fact which finds cor¬ 
roboration from his Allahabad Pillar Inscription which states 
that he (Samudragupta) put to shame the heavenly musicians 
Tumbura and Narada by his lovely performances of music.* 
Phi^ari Pillar Inscription indicates that Skandagupta also 
could understand musical keys.* 

The vitias^ depicted on the coins are of old type resembling 
a lyre. They are boat-shaped with a gourd attached to one end 
(big. 1). The hollow belly is covered with a board of several 
strings. The number of strings is not usually more than 
four, but in view of the small space on the coins they do not 
represent the actual number uhich must have been at least 
seven, representing seven seams. In one specimen of British 
Museum, all the seven stiings arc visible.® The upper end of the 
instrument, which is wholly or partially off the flan on most 
of the VtnavaJaka coins of Samudragupta, has a knob and is 
internally curved ^Fig. 2).* In one specimen the upper end turns 
inside forming a semi-circle (Fig.3/ with the usual knob. Curved 
stem of the I'lna remained generally plain during the time of 
Samudragupta but the mint-masters had started decorating 


1. IiMC, pi. XV. 4 ; BMCGD. pi. V. 1-7 ; BHC, pi. VI. 
3-4 ; JJSfSI, X, pi. VIII. 4. 

2. ,7iVA'/. X, p. 129. 

3. Fleet, r/7, III, No. 1, p. S. 

4. Ibid., No 13, p, 55. 

t). Kalidasa mentions this instrument under different names 
Such as vma (liaffhuvaihfa, VIII. 33), parivadim (Ibid., 
\ III. 35), mllaki (Ibid., VIII. 41 ; See also Brihatsamhitd, 
Chaukhamba, Varanasi, 1959, 76/2), siitantrl (Rituaam- 
ha/a, I. 3). 

6. BMCGB, pi. V. 2. 

7. IM' \ pi. X\fi 4 ; BMCGD, pi. V. 7 ; BHC, pi. VI. 3,6-8. 

8. BIIC, pi. VI. 5. 
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it with corrugation and rings.* By the time of Kumaragupta I, 
this decoration became an essential feature, as both the 
specimens of Bayana hoard, belonging to that king, are 
decorated likewise.’ Bana states that they were made of 
ivory.^ The gourd attached to the lower end of the stems 
increased the vibrating sound of the strings. In some vtnai 
the gourds are bulky* while in others they are narrow.'^ The 
size of the gourds varied to produce different tunes and 
volumes. Bana also informs that v~in7it used to have a gourd 
and they were so bulky as to hide sharp knives.® The 
resembling those on the coins aie found in .\janta paintings.* 
Sometimes they are triangular in shape" Probably this 
was a variety of harp shaped vuiTii It miy be noted here that 
the type of vlna depicted on Gupta coins resembles its 
counterpart in the early sculptures of Bharhut, Bhaja, 
Besnagara, and Amaiavatl etc.® Bven oailier, in the pre-historic 
rock-paintings such harps can be seen in the dancing scenes, 
but there, the gourd has been attached in a very crude 
manner.*® This early form of rz«5'* passed thiough various 
alterations and gradually developed into a long hollow semi- 
cylindrical body with a number of keys on its sides for tying 
the strings. To the lower and upper ends respectively was 
attached a square sound board and a hollow gourd. In the 
further development the square sound-board was replaced by 
a round gourd. Regarding the number of gourds, there is 
an interesting reference by Ilemachandra who likens the 
youthful lover's arms to the imda. of a x-ina, lying over the 
two gourds, to which arc likened the breasts of the lady 


1. BIIC^ pi, VI. J-4 ; JNSl, X, pi. VIII. 4. 

2. BUG, pi. XXXI. 4-5. 

3. Agrawata, V. S., Kudanibiir'i , 133/142. 

4. IMG, pi, XV. 4; BMGGD, pi. V. 1-7 ; BUG, pis. VI. 
3-4, 7; XXXI. 4-5; JUFIJS, V, pt. II, pi. III. 
1, 3 ; jmi, X, pi. VIlI, 4. 

5. IMG, pi. XV. 5 ; BUG, pi. Vl. 5. 

6. JIarshacharita (Cowell & Thomas), p. 193. 

7. Ajania I, p. 29. 

8. Ibid., II, p. 17. 

9. Coomaraswamy, ‘The Parts of a Vina’, JAOS, 50, 
p. 244. 

The boat-shaped'’/na with seven strings has-been 
depicted in ‘Vasavadatta Udayana’ terracotta of Suhga 
period, in the right hand of king Udayana a famous v'lna- 
player (Bharata Kalii Bhavana, JUPII8, XVIII, 
pt. I & II, p. 86, Figs. 3, 4). 

10. Gordon, D. H., The Pre-historic Background of Indian 
Gulture. Fig. 14. 2. 

11. See also Munshi, The Saga of Indian Sculpture, pi. 8. 
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love.’ The prototype of moJern vl>ia is tr.Tceable only from 
tlie Pala Period', therefore the eailier vinas must have been 
like those depicn.ted on Gupta coirs. A beautiful terracotta of 
Riipar from Gupta levels’ shows the figure of a lady in round, 
sitting cross-legged, and playing on the harp shaped vl?ia. The 
sitting posture of the lady and the manner of placing the 
vlnaov her left thigh is reminiscent of Samudragupta’s figure 
in similar position on his coins. 

Stringed instriuuLuts are geiif]ally played with the help 
of a wiie-iing, pjpulaily known today as mijarah. According 
to PntUjniii/aujanJhiirai/ii/ju o; Piiasa and a leference in the 
l/iiSdstni oi lUiaial.i, i-l/id w.'is plaj’ed upon with finger¬ 
nails.''* In htiduin’^Lirl the id/jd is being played with the help 
of ivory 7nijjrtl'i . On some coins the right hand 

fore finger of the ilnd player in nnnsualiy bag’, indicating 
that the player is weaiing some such accessory as mijrdb 
or nokhl. 


Music was a source of idea^ure and means of relaxation 
to the kings, who while play ug on I'lnd, are shown as wearing 
only a short dhoti, the upper pait of the body being bare. 
1 he hair are co\ered by a close-fitting caji, bordered by pearls. 
Phis is fjuite an i.'ifoiinal home-dress. Here the king is only 
a man of feelings and einoti^.ns, trying to sink all fret and 
fe\er of life ill the llucluatiig tunes of vlna for sometimes. 
.\. S. .ilt^kai imagin-js that the Cjins represent the king as 
‘seated on tile terrace of les p.d.-.cc on a summer evening 
and cng.'igi.d in sp.endiiig ins laie k-isuie hours in music’.* 


Other pastime depicted on coins i.s hunting. The fond- 
lu.--s of Gupta kings for this sp.oit is evident from their nume¬ 
rous coin-types, depicting hunting scenes.* The learned 


1. 


-i. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 


Trlshn^ihli Srdnkn J’mv^ha Charit, Quoted in ABORI 
X![, II. dn'J. 

JAOS, .50, p. T14. 


Ancirnt Indiit, No. 9, p. 126, pi. L. B. 
la almost similar posture, a ladv has been shown as play¬ 
ing on a harp-sliaped r-g-rt, with seven strings, on a sculp¬ 
tured lintel belonging to Gupta period, found at Pawaya 
(Mookerji, R.K , Tha Cunta Empir.\ pi XIX 1 
ABOni, XII. p. 263. ‘ 

lydd,th,lar\ op. cit., p. 

B1I<\ pi. VI, .] ; JJVNJ, X. pi. Vlll. 4, 

Blit'. Intro., p. LXIX. 

The} inckde tlie folhivving : Samudragupta's Tiger- 
slayer type [7?-Vpl.ll. 14-15 : BTIO, pi. VI. 9-10 ; 

TnVi’ 1^54,1. pi. VI. 2; 

JRAb, bb9. pi, 2J, Chandragupta IPs Lion-slayer 
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authors of past hav'e describeJ several advantages of hunting 
or mrigaya. According to Kainandaka they were ‘exercise, 
the disappearance of phlegm, bile, fat and sweat, the acqui¬ 
sition of skill in aiming at stationaiy and moving bodies, the 
ascertainment cf the minds of beasts when they are provoked, 
and occasional travel.’* Kalidasa dwells upon the merits of 
hunting almost in the same words." 

The coins of hunting series reveal that the game was 
played from horseback, from elephant’s back and on foot. 
Hunting from the horseback is to be found depicted on the 
coins of Kumaragupta 1 (Rhinoceros-slayer type) and Prakasa- 
ditya (Hoise-rider-lion-slayer type). Besides rhinoceroses 
and lions, the kings shot down antelopes, deers, bisons, 
yaks and so on^. On both the coin-types mentioned above, 
the king is attacking the beast with a sword which was 
obviously the most convenient weapon when the animal was 
close up. The hunters were equipped with bow also 
which must have been used when the beast was at some 
distance. On the coins of Prakasaditya, the bow has been 
hung on the left shoukler in the upavJta manner* and not 
slung behind as observed by S.nith.'^ i{<ighuvamSa gives a 
graphic description of king Dasiiatha’s hunting from the 
horseback.® Putting on a diess suitable for the purpose of 
going to the forest,* he used to shoot tlic animals with bow 
and anow*. Horse, on both types of coins, is fully caparisoned. 


type [nia, pi. XV. 16.17; i)l. Vlll. 11-17; 

BIK', p's. XVI. S LV XVsl. M4, XVllI, 1-10], 
Kumaragupta I's 'I'igcr-slavcr [IJ/O, pi XVb 4; 
BMi'tib. pi. XV. 1-f'; r,lh\ pi .\XV1I. M5J, l.iou- 
slaver \IM<\ pi. X\ l. 5-); pi. XIV. 1-17], 

Klcphaut rirlei-liou slayur [/>//'', id. XXX. 1 4; JAt^B, 
1917, p 15.5] and i\l'.iuc!C( ios ilayur \Bll' ', pi XXX. 5-5] 

types and l’r,il<as.ldit\a's 1 h•:sc-rider-linn-slwer tvpu[/d/t’, 

pi. XVI. 10, Nos. 1 5. p K9; BJB.'rJ*, pi. XXll. 1-6; 
BIKJ, pi. XXXII. 10] .\nart fiom the aforesaid 
coins, the .Xicher type o: diilercul kings also hints 
towards hunting. 

1. Krundivhdca, XIV. 25 ; cf. jlrl/iaS'iji.m, \’lll 3- 

2. Sakuntii’ld ,Chauk!iamba), II. 5, pp. 19 20 ; See also 
BagliuV’imia, IX. 49. 

3. Itiuihnm’hsa, IX. 53 66. 

4. /Jk', pi. XVI. 10; B.U( ':n, pi. XXll. 1-5; BIB ', pk 
XXXII. 10, p. 212. 

5. lii/r, p. 11.5. 

6. RiK/lt^ivnmkd, IX. 50-60. 

7. Ibid., IX. 50. 

8. Ibid., IX. 56, G1 
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Hunting from elephant’s back has been depicted on the 
coins of only one Gupta emperor, namely Kumaragupta I 
(Elephant-rider-lion-slaycr type). The king is riding a 
caparisoneb ele[ihant, with a dwarf attendant behind him, 
holding a chhatra over his head. He is holding a dagger, in 
the posture of attackb The elephant is also trying to trample 
the beast by his front left leg. Probably, the elephants which 
were used as mounts in hunting e.'cpeditions were imparted 
special training.’ 

A large number of coins of Lion slayer and Tiger-slayer 
types depict the hunting on foot. The weapon used was 
usually bow and ariow. The animals have been shown very 
close to the hunter, which, however, does not appear to be a 
lealistic icpresentation. The veiy piesence of bow and arrow, 
the weapon of missile class, proves that the animals must have 
been at some distance, may be, within jumping lange of the 
hunters. On a unique Lucknow Museum specimen, the hunter 
is attacking the lion with a swoid.* Here no doubt, the beast 
might have been close to him P'or hunting on foot, 
the dress used to be very light, consisting of a waist-cloth, a 
close-fitting janjJ.ii/a or simply a Uitiyo/a. The torso remained 
bare. Kalulasa has not mentioned this dress for royal hunters, 
but he dues refer a paiticnlar dtess worn at the time of 
hunting^ 

Like Lyiist and Hunting type of coins to show their 
pieference, lespcctively, for music and hunting, the 
Gupta kings issued Horseman type of coins to show their love 
for horsc-i iding. Chandragupta II was the first Gupta 
monarch to iuticdr.cc this motif on coins. Later it was 
continued by Kuir.aiagupta 1. Loth the kings issued 
distinctl)- two lypes—cue, on which the king is riding a 
capaiisoued hot sc, caiiying the weapons, like bow or arrow'’ ; 
the other, on which he is simply liding the horse without 


1. niir, pi XXX. 1-5. 

2. Cf. Arthasdstra, 11. 32, 

J. T.vckixoxn Musixim Cutaloffir’, Gupta and Maukharl etc. 
(.\bbi eviatecl as LMC), p. 21, No. 38 ; Num. Chroii., 1910, 
p. 406. pi. XIV. 14 ; BML'HD, pi. IX. 13. 

4. JlafjJtfix'xcmid, IX. 50. 

5, Chaudra-iupta 11: /J/G, pi. XV. 15 ; BMGxlD, pi. X. 6-7 ; 

Ibid., pl.'lX 15 ; BIIC, pi. XIH. 13 ; Ibid., XIV. 2-6; N%im. 
( hroxi., 1339. pi. 11. 5 ; Ibid., 1910, pi. XIV. 4-5. 
Kiunaragupta I : B^JCHI), pi. Xlll. 11-19; BUG, 
pis. XX'll. 7, XXIII. 1-15, XXIV. 2-15, XXV. 11-15; 
JA^B, 1852, pi. X'l-S ; JRA^, 1889, pi, 11, 14. 
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any weapon.^ It is only the latter type of coins, which should 
be taken to represent the riding for the sake of sport, while 
the former obviously depicts the king as going in some military 
expedition. Onr assumption gets strength when we find that 
on some coins’ of the second category, the king is wearing only 
a short dhoti and the torso is naked. He does not wear any 
turban or head-dress, and the curly hair have been left loose. 
This is certainly not an official dress, but an informal one, 
suitable for the time of his recieations. We have already 
noted that Samudragupta was similarly attired when engaged 
in his favourite pastime of tluarddana. 

Elephant riding was another outdoor sport favourite to 
kings. It has been depicted on some rare coins of Kumara- 
gupta I (Elephant-rider type).* They show that kings went 
on elephant ride accompanied by an attendant who held a 
parasol over king's head from behind. The king sat on the 
neck of the animal with a goad in right hand. Obviously he 
himself drove the animal. The p,osition of the legs and trunk 
of the elephant, as well as the fiowing banner of the parasol 
indicate the running speed of the animal. The king’s dress 
is not clear, but possibly he is wearing only a short dhoti and 
the upper part of the body is baic. King’s left hand has 
been placed on the waist with case, which shows that he 
has perfect confidence on his skill of controlling the giant 
animal.^ 

The coins also indicate the royal love of birds, The 
Feaccck type of Kumaragupta shows him, either as 
feeding grapes to a peacock% or pointing something to 
the bird.® In the latter case, the king is obviously playing 


1. Chandiagupta It ; pis. IX. 14-17, X. 1-2, 4-5, 

11-13 ; I]JR\ pis Xlll. G-12. XlV. S, XI. 3. 

Kuniaragr.pta 1 ; pi. XII!. 1-') ; BUC, pis. 

XXII. 1-6, 8-15, XXV. 1-10, pp. 2G3-G'J ; JABB, 1884, 
pl. 111. 12 ; JBAB, 18S9. pi. II. 13- 

2. BMCCrB, pl. X. 1, 13 : BIW, pl. XIII. S-12, pp. 167-68. 

3. IM(J, pl. XVI. 7; BAICGB, pl. XV. 16; BIB’, pl. 
XXXI. 1-3. 

4. Kalidasa has described (li'ifffmviimia, XVII. 32-33) the 
elephant ride of Kusa who paraded on ‘an elephant equal 
in strength with Auavat.a’. A white uiubrella was raised 
over his head. 

5. BMVGI), pl. XV. 5-11 ; BUG, pl. XXVI. 1-10; IMG, 
pl. XVI. 3 ; Prince of Wales Mus., JNSI, XI, 
pl. I. 13. 

BMGGD, pl. XV. 12-14 ; B1K\ ph XXVI. 11-13 ; LMC, 
Nos. 117-18, pp. 30-31. 

35 


6 . 
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with the peacock, while in the former, he is feeding 
his pet with his own hands. On one variety of the Couch 
type of Chandragupta 11^ also, the king appears to be feeding 
some fruit, with long stalk, to a bird which is only partially 
visible, The king is sitting on a throne with left elbow 
resting on its back. Accordmg to the description of 
Altekar, the king is offering by the right hand a ‘lotus bud, 
apparently to an object of worship which is but half visible 
and cannot be identified’.^ The sitting posture of the king is 
easy one and it is not respectful at all. Hence his offering 
lotus bud to ‘an object of worship’ does not appeal. He is 
most prol)ab!y feeding some bird with ease. These coins 
seem to have been mspiied by the Lyrist-type of Samudra- 
gupta. It appeals that Samudragupta issued that type 
because he was interested and well-versed in iina. Chandra- 
Gupta II was not so. He was interested in keeping pet birds, 
and so issued cel tain coins to depict his hobby, like his father. 


II 

Furnitures and Other Household Materials 

Gupta coins provide a rich vaiicty of furnitures of every¬ 
day use, consisting of different types of thrones, bedsteads, 
stools, footstools, umbiellas, llywhisks ami so on. Their 
decorations and manipulations speak high of the carpenter’s 
art which kept pace with the spirit of the age which is marked 
by an all-round development in culture and art. 

THRONE {si/'/ihasana^, a^iVia*) 

The throne was a simple stiuctnie, compiising of a 
square or rectangular board, suppcited by four legs, with or 
without a hick. The seat w.-is cushioned or thickly padded 
which is clear from the depn .^siuis caused by th.c weight of the 
sitting figure.'' Contemporai y sculptures also show a thick 
cushion placed on the Hat lectai.gular scat.® The backs are 
also padded in some cases, besides other ornamentations.’' The 


1. 


2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

fi. 

7. 


JU/C, pi. XVIII. 11: Prince of Wales Mus., JJViSI, 
XI, pi. I. 12. In the latter spi cimen, the biid has not 
been accommodated on the 1 Ian at all. 

Birr, p. COb. 

Bnf/hu>'amsa, A I. 6. 

BiihntsamhiUi, op. c\t., 70'\-20, pp 4S1 ff. 

BMCGD, pis. I. 1-2, 1113, V. 1-7; BUO, pis. 1. 11, 14. 
15,11 12-13. 


Barnntli pi. X. 

BMCGB, pi. V. I, 3-7; pi. XVlIl. 11 

Wales Mus , "7WX'/, XI, pi. I. 12. 


Prince of 
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legs of the thrones display at least a score of different fanciful 
shapes. They are invariably machine-turned. The following 
are different varieties of thrones found on the coins: 

1. There were rectangular thrones with a high vertical 
back to lean against (Fig. 4).^ The four legs are moulded 
and chastely designed. The scat board and back are respec¬ 
tively cushioned and padded. The right hand vertical rod of 
the back is made of small balls, while the left one is plain. 
The surmounting piece i.s bow-sliaped. Sometimes the small 
balls decorated the entire frame of the back (Fig. 5).^ In a 
few specimens, the beaded decoration is confined only to the 
surmounting piece which is bulging in the middle (Figs. 6^-7^- 
It is notable that the arm-rest is absent, not only in this 
variety, but in all the varieties of thrones depicted on Gupta 
coins. We get several varieties of thrones in contemporary 
Ajanla painting.^, but such backs are not to be found there, 
nor, if we are not wrong, in contemporary sculptures. 

2. Some seats were rectangular as above, but they 
had a slanting low back, attached to one of the smaller 
sides, in place of an erect one (Fig. 8).^ The surmoun¬ 
ting bar of the back was straiglit, with knobbed ends project¬ 
ing on either side. Beaded decoration is missing on the 
left hand rod. This may be an oversight of the die-cutter. 
In some thrones (Fig. the slanting back was attached 
to the longer side. The vertical rod of the back ended in a 
knob at the top, while four small balls above the surmounting 
piece, decorated the combimation. Slanting backs also, are 
not known from .Ajanta paintings. But for their delineation 
on coins, we would have irot known an important variety of 
throne of Gupta times. 

3. There were square thrones also (Fig. 10)^, with a 
high back, the top of which was semi-ciicular. The edge of 
the back had beaded decoration. In general appearance these 
thrones are like a similar type of representation in Ajanta 
(Fig. 64/, but the details of both vary a great deal. One 
specimen of square throne is remarkable for its well decorated 
legs (fig. 11).® 

1. BMCOl), pi. V. 1 : nilC, pi. VI. 4. 

2. BMCGD, pi. V. 4. 

3. Ibid., pi. V. 3. 

4. JN8I, XV, pt. I, pi. 111. 9. 

5. Ibid., pi. V. 5-7. 

6. BKC, pi. II. 14. 

7. BUG, pi. VI. 7. 

8. Ajanta, II, pi. XXVII. 

9. Coins of India through thi Ag‘:s (Madras, 1953), pi. I. 8. 
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4. A few specimens (Fig. 12)‘ show a square chair with 
a back which was made of two vertical rods, joined by a 
double line of cross-bars in the upper half. There was no 
padding in the back, but the seat was cushioned. In some 
chairs (Fig. 13 )’ the cross-bars were widely separated and 
the vertical rods ended on the top into balls, one upon another. 
In a few specimens^, they ended in a single knob, while 
in others (Fig. 15)^, they wore segmented on the top. 

5. Smno ch.iirs were again square with a simple back, 
consisting of two vertical roils, joined by a horizontal one near 
the top. It appears that the seat was not cushioned but an 
extra padding was spread on it and the legs were slightly sturdy 
(big. 14).^ In Ajanta, the low thrones of the same type (Fig. 
6i)® have a back of beautifully carved square posts, 
surmounted by a similar piece. Other specimens of this 
type on coins had cushioned seats. Some were decorated 
by a single b.all at each corner of the seat (Fig 15), while 
others had three balls at each corner (Figs. 16’ and 17*). 
Sometimes the balls decorated the entire edge of the 
seat (Fig. IS)." 

6. Some seats had no back at all (Fig. 20).'® They are 
invariably sciuare and cushioned. Some of them had short 
sturdy logs (Fig. 21)" and the lower half lesembled a bell. 
Others \Fig, 22)" had also the stuidy legs, but with slightly 
different typ: of moulding. There were four small balls, 
one at each corner on this type of scats also. Some of them 
(Fig 23/® had sturdy but ornamental legs and there were 
four square pieces inste.ad of round balls at each corner. 
Certain seats (Figs. 24," 25,’'’ 26’®) had comparatively long 
logs which wore slender and well turned. 


1. JJjICi.'J), pi. 1. 1-3. 

2. Ibid., pi. I. 5. 

3. Ibid., pi. 1. G. 

4. Ibid., pi. 1. 14. 16-17. 

5. Ibid., pi. 1. 6. 

6. I, ])1, V. 

7. pi, IV. 3 ; pi. I 12. 

b. r,][L\ pi. 1.12. 

9. LMUnn, pi. 1 12. 

10. pi. IV. 4, 16. 

11. pi. VII. 13. 

12. 7i//C, pi. 11. 9. 

13. ibid., pi. 11. G. 

14. Ibid., pl. 111. 14. 

15. Ibid., pl. \’ill, 4, 

16. Ibid., pi. II. 7. 
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The square seats with or without a decorated back 
are frequently seen in Ajanta frescoes. Their legs are some¬ 
times short and bell-shaped (Fig. 63}', sometimes long slender 
and chastely designed (Fig. 61)*, somewhat like those of 
our coins. 

The thrones, according to contemporary literature, were 
made of gold"', ivory' and precious stones.® The wood recom- 
menJed for the manufacture of seats {asanu) and bedsteads 
{Sdiyija) was vijayasant, syandamt, haridra, siirddaru, tindula, 
Saul, kAniarl, ahjana, piidiiiiikj, saka and sidiSapii.^ Often the 
ivory was used along with the wood.' The back of the thrones 
had beautiful carvings. The Sarnath Buddha (Gupta Period)® 
is seated on a throne, the back of which is beautifully 
carved with animal motifs and floral designs and the legs 
are moulded. Some sculiiturcs® as well as paintings'®, however, 
show plain backs also. The coins nowhere depict flat backs, 
either plain or decorated. They show only backs of vertical 
or cross bars or those with paddings. As a matter of fact, 
the carved backs could not be represented in the small spate 
of the coin. 

BEDSTEAD (Saiyya/' 

On certain coins we can recognise the bedsteads. They 
were rectangular with four finely chiselled legs (Fig 27),'* 
Their shape is more or less similar to the modern beds. Some¬ 
times they were provided with a back which was padded and 
had ornamented edge (Fig 2S).'® The latter variety has been 
carved and finished much more caicfully. ft is accompanied 
by a spittoon which is a nocess.iry accessory to bedstead 
in the Indian tradition." The beJs seem to have been used 
both for sleeping and simply for sitting or i echoing, as on sofas. 

1. I, pi. XXI (bj. 

2. Ibid., II, pi. XVI (a). 

3. liaghxtvaiida, VI. 6. 

4. Ibid., XVII. 21. 

5. Ibid., VI. 4 ; Kudainbar'i, op. cit., p. 22. 

6. Hrihatsamhitn, op. cit., 79/2, p. 4Sl. 

7. Ibid., 79119, p. 483. 

8. Sarnath J/m. Cat., No. 13 (b) 181, pi. X ; Ibid., No. B (b) 

185, p. 72. 

9. Ibid., No. B (b) 182, p, 71. 

10. Ajanta, l\, pi. XIX. 

11. Sakuntala, op. cit., III. 39, p. 228; Raghuvathia, V. 65. 

12. iJJ/G, pi. XVIII. 12-13 

13. nUU, pi. XVlll. 11 ; JNSI. XI, pi. I. 12. 

14. Cl. Mitra, R. L., Antvpdti:s of Orissa (Indian Studies : 

Past & Present, 11, No. 2, p. 325). 
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On the present specimens, the king is either sitting, or 
reclining on it. 

MORHA {vetrasana}) 

The ^noihas have extensively been depicted in different 
varieties and forms. From shape and appearance, they appear 
to have been manufactured of cane and bamboo. They 
may be identified with retrasuna of Kalidasa.* They were 
considered to be one of the best kind of raised seats, as 
diffeient goddLS.'iCs have been rcpicscntcd sitting on them. 
In general appearance, they are just like their modern 
counterparts. 

The inoihas are invaiiably round; some are bell-shaped, 
with ciicular base bigger than the upper seat (Figs. 29’’, 30^, 
3F, .32*, 4F, 5F). The circular scat of some was too 

small in comparison with base, thus making a sharp taper in 
the body (Fig. 40”). Some seats of this type were long and 
narrow (Figs. 36’“, 37”, 38’*, 39’h, while others were heavy, 
with comparatively large base (Figs. 50,” 51”). Sometimes 
the sides took a slight curve near the base (Fig. 46).” 

The next variety of nwihtls had a narrow belly, with 
seat and base almost equal (Figs. 35,” 44,” 45,” 47,’“ 48”), 
resembling a damarii. Sometimes the circular frame of 
the seat and base was made piojccting from the body (Figs. 


1. Kamaraxnnibhwa, VI. 5'. 

2. Cf. Fp.-.dhvava, U. S., h-.dvi in lialidaaa, p. 215. 

3. 7iJ/C’(r'7t, pf. V. 3. 

4. Ibid., pi. I. 

5. Ibid,, pi. V. 4. 

6. Ibid., pi. X. 4. 

7. Ibid., pi. XIII. 15. 

8. BJIC, pi. XII. 9. 

9. Ibid., pi. XXIII. 15 

10. BUO, pis. XIII. 8. XIV. 7. 

11. BMCGl). pi. V.S. 

12. Ibid., pi. XIlI. 5. 

13. Ibid., pi. X. 1. 

14. BIW, pi. X. 9. 

15. Ibid,, pi. Xll. 9. 

16. BMCGl), pi. IX 16. 

17. .677(7, pi. XIV. 11. 

18. Ibid., pi. VI. 6. 

19. ibid., pi. XIlI. 9. 

20. i?J/C’F7>,pl. X. 6. 

21. Ibid., pi. XIII. 6. 
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47,^ 48,^ 53^). In a. few specimens, this projection is to be 
found only in the base (Fig. 49;.^ 

Another variety had straight vertical side (Figs. 33,* 
3'!,* 52''). Some of them were large and heavy and might 
have been square in plan (Fig. 52). 

A peculiar variety of this cane furniture (Fig. 54)* 
resembled the modern cane chairs. It had a foot-board 
and also an extremely low back to lean against. 

The morJias of all the varieties have been so made as to 
present different designs and patterns of leaves (P'igs. 29-31, 
43), circles (Figs. 29-30, 46-47), triangles (Figs. 39, 53), straight 
and wavy lines (Figs. 40, 42, 48), loops (Fig. 52), and iiiter- 
secting loops (Fig. 50). The upper edge in most of the cases 
has been decorated with small balls of different sizes (Figs. 
32, 33, 35, 38, 47, 50-54).® In certain specimens, the ball- 
decoration is to be found on the basal edge (Pigs. 45, 46), 

The morhas are not encountered with in the paintings 
of either Ajanta or Bagh. In sculptures also their representa¬ 
tion is limited. It is from the coins alone, that we get such 
a large and rich variety of this light and handy furniture 
of cane. 

Sohoni has compared these morhas with certain wicker 
stools of Amaravati sculpluies, and says that they were used in 
ladies’ dressing rooms.'® But it is difficult to agree with 
him. Firstly because, the object in the right hand of the 
female figure, sitting on the mnrlia on certain coins, is 
definitely not a villtriima darpvia iwhich was the basis of his 
conclusion), as speculated by him." It is clearly a tlow'cr nr 
flower-bud, made evident bv the curved stalk. Secondly, the 

1. pi. X, 6. 

2. Ibid., pi. Xill. 6. 

3. Ibid , pi. XIII. 1. 

4. Ibid., pi. XlII. 9. 

5. Birc, ph XV. 2. 

6. Ibid., pi. XV. 3. 

7. Ibid., pi. XIV. 12. 

8. BMCGI).plXU].19. 

9. See also 77//6A pi. XXII. 3-5, 12-15. 

10. XIX, pt. II, p. IS.'?. 

The wicker stciol of Amaiavatl and Gupta coins are not 
quite similar. The former h.as a medium-sized back and a 
circular armrest (Ibid., Fig. IV), while the latter has no 
.such addition. 

11. /iVA’/, XIX, pt. II, p. 159. 
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fnct that this stool was used by the deities also, shows that 
it was not mLiely a Jicssing room furniture. 

MODE OF SITTING 

The most common mode of sitting on the thrones was to 
hang both the Itgs downw.iuk, resting on a decorated 
circular niatd In leisure hours generally the cross- 
legged positiu 1 was preferred, in which case the left 
leg hanged downwaids, while the right one was turned at the 
knee to go baieath the opposite thigh.^ Sometimes sitting in 
a similar maniiei, tf.e weiglit of the body was thiown over 
the left hand which lestcd on the lliio'ie.’* At times, when at 
case, the body was made to recline at the back, with left elbow 
rcasting on it ; botli tiic kgs weie tinned, but while the left knee 
lay on the bed, the light one was raised upwards.^ Here one 
is reminded of the kii'g's posture described by Kalidasa, as 
‘lesting his left aim on one half of his seat, inconsequence 
of which, his shoulder lai^eti up a little. ’’ On one rare coin 
(King-and-queen on couch type\ the king and queen both are 
sitting on the same throne, lacing each other.® Such composi¬ 
tions have frequently been repieseiitcd by Ajanla painters.^ 
The usual mode of .silting on cane moilias was either to 
allow both the kgs to liaiig downwank®, oi to make a cross 
by tlic lower pail of the legs.'' 

The footinat as icpitscnlcd on the coins is invariably 
ciiciilar. It was beautifully embroidered with different 
dLsigiis.'® In .\jantri, they arc set with shining pearls in a 
ciiclc,’^ The clher iTjcct on which the feet tested was 
a box shaped footstool.It.s dep'Ction on the coins is scanty 

1. p!,s. I 1 17, 11. 1-5, 1\’. 1-7, VI. 1-5; BTKJ, pis. I. 
11-15, It. 1-15, III. 1-15, Vn. l.t. 511!. 1-15, IX. 1-5. 

2. /LViV,’/>, pi VI. 1-7 ; IUl(\ p's. Vf. J-p, XVIII. 11 ; 
,1NSI. IX, pi. I; S..C Ajaafi, H, pi. XXXllI. (b), 

for somn Vvh,,t .siiuil.n po.stun-. 

3. BII(\ pi. XXXI. d-5 ; pi. VI. 8-9, and BIIC, pi. 

X\1II. 12-1.1 (Here right leg is not beneath the 
left thigh). 

4. pi. XVIII. 11. 

5. Bmjhvi'am^n, \’I, 16. 

6. Bharata Kala Bhavana Coil , JAIBI, XVill, pt. I, p. 52, 

7. Herringhnni, pi XV. 

8. BMi pis. X. 4, XIII. 11-19 ; BlfC, pk. \ I. 3-5, XXII. 
1-7, Xin. 5, 8, l-!-15. 

9. B^BAUi, pi. Xitl. 4-10; BIB ', pk. VI. 6, XIII 6-15 
XU'. 1-4, I,-10, XXH. 8-14, XXItl. 10, XXV. MO. 

10 See foot note 1. 

11. I, pi. X\II. 

12. BMCCB, pi. V. 1-7 : BHC, pi. VI. 3-4. 
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and that too, with no peculiarity. Ajanta paintings present 
far greater number and better varieties.^ 

UMBRELLA atafatraY 

Ghhatra was as much a means of protection fiom sun 
and rain, as an insignia of royalty. It used to be held by 
male and female attendants over the head of their master or 
mistress, as the case may be.^ The coins show the following 
varieties of clihatra : 

1. ChJiatra with flat top and raised edge. Supporting 
stem in the centre is plain (Fig. 55).® 

2. Convex clihatra of the foim of a mushroom with 
plain (Fig. 56)® or segmented (Fig. 57)’ stem (dmufa), turned 
on a lathe. The pierced piojccting portion is decorated. 
Sometimes a banner was fastened to the stems. 

At Ajanta we get two types of umbiellas; one convex- 
topped which was used by kings and rich persons (Fig. 65)®, 
the other one had a flat top which widened towards the outer 
rim (Fig 68)^ and was used by ordinary persons. The stems 
of convex cJih'itras of .Ajanta are also often fastened with b.inner 
(Fig. 66;'®. Sometimes the jewellery and pearls are hanging 
from the circular edge of the clihatra (Fig 67)". Other details 
of the umbrellas can be gathered from the sculptural 
representations of clihatras, which were obviously copied from 
the actual parasols. An early specimen of stone parasol of 
Kushaiia period shows that the inside of clihatra had 
decoration of concentric circular bands, and the morticed 
projection irr the centre assumed the shajic of a lotrrs flower.'^ 


1. Ajantri, II' pF. XII, X\'I, XIX. 

2. Ihihutsamhita, op, cit 7/l-'>.r, p. d5.‘^\ 

3. Saknntala, op. cit., V. 5, p. 315. 

4. nirc, pis. XV. 4-15, XVI. 1-7 ; pi, Vlil. 

110; Nagpur Mus., X\'1I, pt. II. p. 103 ; 

Kusumbhi Hoard, Ibid., XV, pt. 1, pi. III. 8 ; 

pi. XXX. 5-8. 

5. BMVGT), pi. VIII. 8. 

6. BW, pi. XV. 14. 

7. Ibid., pl. XXX. 5 ; /.VA'/, XXII, pl. IX. 3. 

8. Ajanta, I, pl. X (b). 

9. Ajanta, I, pl XXI (b). 

10. Ibid., pl. XVI. 

11. Ibid. ; See Kadambar'i, op, cit., p. 124, for the reference of 
such umbrella. 

Sarnnth SIxis. Gat, No. B (a) 1, p. 34, pl. VIII. 

36 


12. 
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A stone c/(/iaD-a of ealy Gupta ppicd^ has fine holes on its 
outer rim, probably for hanging jewellery or flowers. 

Brihatsamhita recommends that the parasols should be 
covered with such material as the feathers of beautiful birds 
and cloth, and the handle should be made of wood, plated 
with gold.® Our coins do not show the covering of feathers. 
The ehhitnc was used both by men and women, as seen 
respectively on Oliluitra type of Chandragupta II, and 
Rhinocei os-slayer type of Kumaragupta I. On the former 
the king is seen standing under a parasol, held by a dwarf. 
On the latter, goddess Ganga is being attended with a chhatra. 
She is described in Kadamhari also as having a white 
umbrella spread over her head.^ 

FLY-WHISK {cJiamara^) 

Chamani is another object associated with royal glamour, 
besides being an object of utility. It has been shown in the 
hand of queen on Ascamtdha type of coins. It consisted of a 
handle, cither plain or segmented, mounted by a mass of 
flowing hair (Fig. 5S)^ There is not much variety in handle, 
but the hair are sometimes long and flowing’, sometimes short 
and bushy.® One specimen shows short and stiff bait (Fig. 59).® 
Couti'i'iipoi ary paintings also depict the fly-whisks with long 
and flowing (b'ig. or short and stiff, hair (Fig. 70).“ 

One specimen of .\j.inta has a beautifully moulded danda, 
and the hair have sovcial locks (Fig. 71(“. 

Fly-whisk has been fiequently delineateel in the sculptures 
from the cm host times, but there is hardly any notable 
dcvelopiuent or change in its style and make. The cliaurl 
in the hand of Dldaraganj yaksliF'* is almost of the same type 
as that in the hai;d c! iiuecn o.i Gupta coins, and the paintings 


1. Bitrnnfh A/tm. No. D ;c) I, p. 229. 

2. Jijihatmthhitii, op. cit, 73'1-,!, p. -158. 

-1. 8;iictore Is iiicliiie'l to think that Chandragupta II 
app'.aied ae.d departed in assembly hall in this manner 
(/.?/!' in Gupta Age, p. 179). 

4. 7r,‘l, p. 20.;. 

5. SaJ.-uhtaJa, op. cit., I. S, p. IS. 

T). BlfC, pi, [\'. 15. 

7. JLW'Gf),^\ V. 12 : d1. IV. 6. 11-13, 15. 

8. BMcGB, pi. V. 11, 1.1 ; bug, pis. IV. 1-2, 7-10, 14. V. 4. 

9. A’/A', pi. XXX. 10. 

10. JJu/i-'u, I, pi. X .'n). 

11. ibid , I, pi, XII. 

12. AJnntu, I, pi. V. 

la. Kay, XhR., Jfauryn awl Suiiga Art, Fig. 30. 
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of Ajanta, and the same shape continued in the sculptures of 
medieval periodd 

According to Biihatsai/iMta, the handle of eltamara 
should be made of tine wood, mounted with gold, silver and 
jewels, and its length should be one and a halt cubita^. 


SPITTOON 

Spittoon is an impoitant item of fiunituic, associated 
with bedsteads.^ It is found depicted near the bed on King- 
and-queen-on-couch^ and Couch types'^' of Chandragupta II 
(Fig. 28). The spittoon of co'us has an out-turned bead rim, 
and a pedestal base (Fig. 60)®. A somewhat similar type 
of spittoon, in the same contc.vt, is to be found in Ajanta 
(Fig. 7d).^ Other representations of Ajanta are slightly 
different in shape. They have no pedestals for the base (Fig. 
75).* The presence of spittoons shows the use of betel leaves 
for which India is so famous.” 


Ill 

Weapons of War 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription mentions such weapons 
of war as battlc-axe, airow, spear, pike, baibcd dart, sword, 
lance and javelin etc.'® The Science of Archery has been 
referred to in the Alundasor Stone Inscription of Kumara- 
gupta and Fundliuvarman.'* Our coins depict some of the 
above mentioned weapo'.is, as w^ll as a feW others. 

1. Munshi, K M , The Ba;ia ofIiuli<ui Bcvljifuro. pi. 17vb; A'rq/- 

(JuTiyd Ti'inp'l'', Kliajuiaho, Lnti.ancc to Celia ; 

Lakshmaiia T' mill':, Khajuralio, right out facade. 

2. Btihdlsntfihita, op. 72'?', -^^7■ 

3. Cf. Aiitiquiti'-s of Crissa. op. cit., p. J23. 

4. Bharata Kala Bhavaira Coll.. JN8J. XVIIl, pt. I. p. 52. ^ 

5. BlfO, pi. XVIII. 11 ; Prince of Wales Mus. Coll., JN'BI, 

XI. pi. I. 12. 

6 . BBC, pi. XVIII. 11. 

7. Ajanta, 1, pl. XII. 

8 . A Palace Scene in Ajanta, Cave XVII. 

9. Varahamihira dwells upon the merit.s of betel leaf 
{tambTiIa), by describing that it arouses knma, increases 
beauty and strength, brings about fortune, cures several 
ailments and gives fragrance to the mouth and so on 
{Brihatsamhitd, op cit., 77/35, p. 475) 

10. Fleet, op. cit., No. 1, pp. 6-7, 12. 

11. Ibid., No. 18, p. 85. 
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BOW AND ARRuW 

The depiction of bow and arrow on the coins outnumbers 
that of any other weapond The boss’s are of two types. 
One consisted of two semi-circular pieces joined by a spare 
piece of wood o: metal, the other had a single semi-cu'cle. 
In the formci the joining piece of tsvo semi-circular pieces 
was sometimes straight (Fig. 76)'^ iiml sometimes slightly 
cuive‘1 (Fig. 77).^ Somcti[iies there was a ring (?) in the 
centie whicli facilitated the giii) (hig. 78).'* Sonic had curved 
grip, but with two guards to avoi<l slip ^Fig. 7j)-' Some bows 
iiad an ii waid bulge in the middle, so that their shape includes 
segments of thiee cncles (Fig. 80/. In some cases, the two 
e.xtremcs between which the string or ifiandhii^ was fastened 


1. ]] >w aiul arrow has been depicted on these coin types ; 

,\rc!icr tvfie of Sam idragupta pi. IV. 1'7), 

.\rcher Vf/I, pis. VI.'ms. VII. M9 ; BUG, pis. VII. 
12-M, Vili. 1-15, !X. 1-15, X. 1-15, XL 1-15, XII. 1-5; /iV- 
X'/, Vol. XI, pi. 1.11', I.ion-sl.aver types [BML'GJ), pis. VIII. 

11-17, IX. M2 ; BUG, pis. XVL S-l5, XVII. 1-15, XVIII. 
l-h); of Ciiandragiipta 11, .-\rc!ier (/>-,’/('VZ*, pi, XII. F12 ; 

\ pis. XIX.' 1-15, XX. 1-15, XXL 1-5), Tiger-slayer 
id XV. l-4 ; bug, pL XXVII. M5) and 
l.io i'sLiN er pi. IV. 1.17 > BUG, pis. XXVIII. 

1-15, XXIX. M5) t\pes of Kmnuragupta 1, Archer type of 
Sk.uula.g'ipta pis. .XIX. 1-5, 10-15, XX. 1-2 ; 

BU<\\^. XXXIl. I-ii, (lii.itotkachngupt.i iBJJGGB, 
pi. XX!\'.-i; BU ', pi. XX.XiL 4i. Narasinghagupta 
{BU'Bn. (I. XXlf. 7-12; B!i(\ ph X.XXII. 5), 

Is.'i;na..i iipta Ii [Jl-I- 'U. pis. XXll. lo-J5, XXIII. 
L5; .////., pi. XXXIl. r.,, Buihagupta \BUG, pL 
XXXIL 7;, \’i-,i nv!gupta (A’J/fV-Z', ph XXXUI. 9-15, 

Jill ', pi. XXXIL S), 'r'aiav.Tgupta [BMfyhU, pL 
XXXill. o-.s : pi. XXXIL 9, and Jayagupta 

■ BIB ', pi. XX.XiL Id), The b.j\\ s have been depicted 
o 1 the Hersrai.m ty;)e aho of different kings, but here 
the) are ci’.Iy pa; tially visible. 

2. BU ' ./>, pis. \'I. fi-4, 7, 16, Xil. 1-2, 0 ; BUG, pis. VI. 2, 
Vi(. 12-14, \'IIL 1-2, 0-15, XXL 4. 

.1. BGI'- '■ J), pis. \ I. lO ([.uckcow Museum Specimen), 12,VII. 
1-2, IX. 1 1-12 ; BIB ', pis. V. 15. VL 1, VIH. 7-8 ; Bamnal 
l!..ard,/2\Ly/, V, pL IX. B 11. 

4. BU '■ ■!>. pLs. VL 15, IS, Vll. 7, XXIII. 2-5; pis. 

XI. 12, XU. 5; JUrUB, V, pt. II, pi. [V. B. 1. 

5. Jiur:;/), pi.xXH. 7, 9; BUG, pis. X. 10, XXL 5, 
XXXUI. 5-0. 

6. BU pis. Vlll. 6-8, X. G-S. 

7. Sr.lihr.j.i, op. cii,, p, 101. 
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were straight (Fig. 81)’, while in others, they took a slight 
curve on the outer side (Fig. 82;.* Oii certain specimens, the 
outer ends were segmented (Fig. 83),* partly to fasten the 
jyahandha tightly, and partly to make it look more beautiful. 
The single semi-circular bows (Fig. 84)’ are quite rare on the 
coins, showing that their use was limited. For hard grip they 
had sometimes rings in the middle.® 

When the archer stood on the ground, he usually held 
the bow with his left hand by the top end, with the other 
end resting on the ground, and the bow string being inwards. 
In some cases, the string is outwards, but the mode of holding 
the bow is the same.® Oil some very limited specimens, 
the king is holding the bow by top with the right hand, 
other things being as usual.’' So metimes he held the bow 
by the middle, and the string outwards.® In some cases, the 
bow has been held by the middle v/ith left hand, but the 
string is inward. 

While wielding, the bow was held in left hand, and 
the arrow was shot with the right.® On some specimens, 
where the archer is facing left, he is holding the bow in 
the right hand, and shooting by the left.’® This is not 
the natural way of wielding this weapon and seems to be 
an oversight of the die-cutters This is also not correct to 
think that Gupta monaichs Were ambidextrous archers,” 
because on the other sp.cimcns, the same king is wielding 
the weapon in a natural way. There may be a possibility 
that Gupta kings were so skilled in archcry that they could 
shoot the arrow with any h.iud, with the same amount of 

1. pis. IX. IJ. XIL 7 8; p\s. \U. 14, IX. 14, 

XVIII. 4 5, XIX. d-i:, X.\: 5-7. 

2. BMi'GD, pis. IX. 7, XV. !; BUG, pis. XVII. 2. 0, 
XIX. 7 : Uamnal Horn JNSI, V, pi. IX, B. 12. 

3. BJlGGl), pi. IX. 

4. BMCilB, pis, YI. 5, Xd. 10-12 ; BUG, pi. IX. 5. 

5. BMGGJJ, pi. XII. 12. 

6. BirC, pi. IX. 2. 

7. BMCGB, pi. VII. I'd; BUG, pi, XII. 11-12 ; JABB, 1884, 
pi. III. 3 ; JBAB, 18SP, pi. II. 1. 

8. BMCGB, pi. VI. .5-6, BUG, pis. iX. 3-4, XlII. 3-5, XIX. 
6-15 ; JASB, 1884, pi II. 14; JRAS, 1889, pi. I. 14. 

9. Cf. Adiiiimi'diifi (Ed. M. N. Dutta), Vol. II, p. 896. 

10. IAI(\ pi. xVt. 4; BaICGB, pis. 11.14-15, VIII- 13, 
IX. 3-6, XIV. 15-17. XV. 1-4 ; BUG, pis. XVI. 8-13, 
XVII. 11-14, XXVII. : i5. 

11. BUG, Intro. LXXXVI- 
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efficiency. Kalidasa too has mentioned that a skilled 
archer could shoot the arrow with his left hand also. 

The manner of drawing the bow can be seen on the 
hunting series of coins. The bow was invariably held 
vertical, and the string was drawn upto the ear {akarna).* 
There is no evidence to show that the bow was held 
horizontal to the ground. Similarly there is no specimen to 
reveal that the lower end le-tcd on the ground when 
the weapon was being used. 

The allows on the coins apiiear to have featheis at their 
lower extiemities (Fig. S5).-'' The arrow-tips are of the 
shape of small spear-heads, usually barbed with two cutting 
edges (Fig. So).'* According to the references in Kalidasa the 
arrows had iron-point'^, and feathered ends®, in order that 
they might dart swiftly. The feathers of herons and peacocks 
weic used for this purpose. The arrow-heads were extremely 
sharp and hard.’ 

Among all the weapons, bow and arrow held supreme 
position ill ancient limes. Ajnipuram describes that the 
battle foiiglit with bow and arrow should be considered as 
the most honourable sort of fight. After that came in order of 
merit, those fought with nooses and swords etc.* 

QUIVER 

The arrows were kept in the quivers®, but they are not 
visible on the coins. Thu reason probably is that they were 
slung at the back'®, hence they did not attract the attention 
of die-cutters, who depicted the archer generally facing front. 
Only on some rare specimens of .Aicher type of Chandragupta 
II, the king is drawing with light hand an arrow from a quiver 

1. Upadhyay, B. .S., Ind'n ia p. 165. 

2. IJfU. pi. XVI.-i, G; pls. VIII. 14-15, IX. 2, 5, 

XIV. 1-8, 14-17, XV. 1-4 ; BWJ. pis. XVI. 12-13, XXVII. 
1-5, 12-15 ; JABB, IS84, pi. IV. 32 ; JRAB, 1889, pi, III. 
5; Cf. Baghvmi'iiia, \ II. 57. 

3. BMCGI), pis. VII. 10. XXII. 9, 12, XXIII. 8 ; BHC, 
pi. XII. 2 ; JNBI, XI, pi. I. 11. 

4. BMC(n>, pi. IX. 11 ; BUG, pis. VI. 2, VII. 14, XIII. 2, 
XXXII. 5. 

5. RaghnvnmBt, V. 55. 

6. Ibid. 

7. 'niiifanij'nta vajrasirrin Bokimtala, op. cit, I. II, 

p. 21. 

8. Agnij>inTi/>a, op. cit., CCXLIX. 6-7, p. 894. 

9. Cf. Raghuvathsa, II. 30. 

10. Cf. A)}Bqnitits of Orissa, op. cit., p, 353. 
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which takes the position of altar of earlier StaudarJ. type 
of coins. The quiver is standing on the ground, and about 
half a dozen arrows are peeping out of it (Fig. 72)b It is 
elongated with a taper towards the bottom which ends 
in a round knob. Above this knob. and below the rim, 
there is a ring which encircles the quiver. An almost similar 
type of quiver (Fig. 7Sf has been depicted in Ajanta. 

SPEAR AND JAVELIN 

These weapons were variously known as hlalla,^ Stilu* 
and Sakti^ etc. Numismatists hive largely differed regarding 
the identity of speai-like object depicted on Gupta coins. 
Smith, on the coins of Sanuidragupla, took it to be a 
javelin,® but later he recognised it as a spear.’ According 
to Allan, it was a standard, and therefore, he named the 
coin-type as ‘Standard type’.® Recently some scholars have 
preferred to identify it with rajadmidd.'* In spite of such 
diverse opinions, this much is certain that on some coins of 
Standard type, the object of our discussion does appear like 
a spear or javelind® Besides this, the spear or sahti has been 
shown in the left hand of Karttikeya on the reverse of Peacock 

1. Nnm, C'hroii., 1910, pi. XIV. 2 ; I.JJO, No. -tlS, p. 13 {BM 
(Vn, pi. VI. lOy; BM' itl), pi. VI. 11-lJ; JNBl, 
XIX, pt. II, pl. II. 5. 

The coin was first published by R. Burn, who 
described the object oil right ;is an altar [Num. t'hron , 
1910, p. 399). Later .Allan identified it with quiver, full of 
arrows [BdlCHD, Intro. LXXIX). .\ltekar also agreed 
with Allan [TliC Coiiuuj' of p 97). The 

position of the quiver on the right is rat’ncr unusual. 
Probably the artist did not like to do away with tlie 
tradition of earlier type of coins with altar on riglit. 
Hence, in place of altar, he depicted quiver, exactly 
at the same place where the altar used to be. tjuiver is a 
befitting combination with the bow whieh the king holds 
in his left hand. 

2. Ajanta, Cave No. XVII. 

3. Bar/huvafhsa, IX. G6. 

4. Ibid., XV. 5. 

5. Ibid., XII. 77. 

6. ,77?/LS', 1839, p. 68. 

7. JMC, p. 102. 

8. BdlCGD, Intro., p. LXIX. 

9. JNSI, IX, p. IdO, n. 1 ; Ibid.. XI, pp. 25-26, 

10. BdlCGB, pl. I. 3 4. 8 ; BlIC, pl. II. 1, 7 ; JxiBB, 1884, 
pl. II. 3 ; JBAH, 1889, pl. I. 7. 
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type of Kiimaragupta 1.^ Tlie above mentioned coins reveal 
that the following types of spcais and javelins were in vogue: 

1. Spears with shafts slightly taperirg towards the 
top, and the sptar-head resembling a long leaf with a 
medial rib (Fig. 8/;.* 

2. Spears with shafts as above, except, that a ring near 
the lower end is also visible. The head has a pointed end 
with two coiners on either side (Fig. 88).^ 

3. Spears with leaf-shaped blade, medial rib, blunt 
point and a ring at the junction of the blade and the 
shaft (Fig. 89;.^ 

•4. Speaiswith abroad leaf-shaped blade narrowed in 
the middle, medial lib and ring (F'ig. 90).^ Such spears are 
found in the hand of Karttikeya in the Gupta sculptures also.® 

5. Spears with two blades, one after another, the top 
one resembling the leaf of a pip-pal tree, with or without a 
ring at the junction of blade and shaft (Fig. 91).^ 

6. Sp.ears with point resembling an arrow-head (Figs. 92, 
9.3)®, and the other e.xtreme ending in a knob. These spears 
appear to be hea\y ones. The weapon was probably thrown 
as a jas’olin which is evident fiom the knob on the other end, 
which was obviously intended t'-j balance the weapon. This 
has been held in the hand with the point re.sting on the earth. 

1, Z.’J/6'T/a pd. XV. 5-1-1; BllC, pi XXVI. 1-13; 
JASB, 1.581, pi. IV. 1-2; Ibid., (Barsara Hoard), 1852, 
pi, XII. 7 ; JBAB, lc89 pi. III. 1-2 ; Ibid , 1893, pi. III. 
8-9; JJIC, Kos. 11 Mb, pp. 30-31; JNiil, XI, 
pi. 1. 13. 

2. 79i7/rn-z>, pi. I. 3. 

.3. JOK CD, pi. I. JAAB, l.s. I, pi. 11. 3 ; 18S9, 

pi. I. 7. 

4. pi. XXVI. 5. 

5. BIB pi, XX\1. 7, 12 BMCGJ), pi. XV. 14. 

(\ a. Th’’Biiijd of Tniiian Bi-ojj hrr^’, pi. 42 ; Bharata Kala 
Bhavai a, Ex. No. 157. 

7. B7B', pi. XXVI. 1; ,/xV,S'/. XI, pi. I. 13 ; BMCGD, 
pi. XV. 5, S. 

8. pi. ill. 11,13. 

Dr. Altekar describe.s this object as a standard hav- 
iii!,'^ a 'thick Hat top like a sceptre’ [BUG, No. 150, p. 37), 
but the point leseinbling an arrow-head is quite 
distinct on the lower extremity. The length of the 
shaft brings it into the category of spear or javelin 
instead of an at row. 
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The point of a javelin is always kept downwards while 
hurling the weapon. Some spears have pennons tied in the 
middle of the shaft. 

battle-axe {parcduf 

The battle-axe or paraSu has been depicted in the left 
hand of Samudragupta, on the coins of Battle-axe type.^ It 
consisted of a long shaft, almost equal to the standing figure 
and a battle-axe attached to it in the middle. It had two rings 
or knobs, one at each extreme of the shaft.^ The semi-circular 
blade of the axe differed in shape, as shown in the figures Qd'', 
95“, 96* and 97^ 

Battle-axe was a deadly weapon in ancient India. It was 
fully used in battlefields and created havoc in the enemies. 
The circular legend on the obverse of Battle-axe type of 
Samudragupta describes that ‘wielding the battle-axe of 
hritanta, the unconquered conquerer of (till then) unconquered 
kings is victorious’® 

SWORD 

Swords have been depicted on some varieties of Horseman 
type®, the coins of Chlvxtra type’®, C'ltctkravikrama type” of 


1. Alld. Pillar Ins. (Fleet, op. cit.. No. 1, pp. G-7); Raghuvamia, 
XI. 78. 

2. BMCGD, pi. IV. 8-16 ; BW', pi. V. 6-14 ; Num, Vhron., 

1910, pi. XIV. 1 ; JNdl (I’oddar Collection), XIV, 
pi. VI. 11. 

3. pi. IV. 12, 14 

4. BMCGD, pi. IV. 14 ; BITC, pi. V. 13. 

5. BIEC, pi. V. 6. 

G Ibid., pi. V. 14 ; BMCGD, pi. IV. 13. 

7. i5//r. pi. V. 11. 

8. ‘Kiit nitapanihirjayatyajitarojnjitajitah', The Coinage of 
Gtijita Emjnre, p. 58. 

9. BMCGD, pis. IX. 15-17, X. 6-7; BIW, pis. XIII. 13-15, XIV. 
\-2-,Num. Chron., 1910. pi. XIV 4 ; Ibid., 1891, pi. II. 5. 

10, IMG, pi. XVI. 1 ; BMCGD, pi, VIII. 1-9 ; BllC, pi. XV. 

4-15, XVI. 1-7 : .TASn, 1884, pi. III. 8; JRAH, 1889, 
pi. II. 7-8 : XI. [p. 32, pl. III. 8 ; Ibid., 

XIV, pl. VI. 15. 

11. pl. XVIII. 14. 

37 
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Chandrngupta II, Swordsman', Horseman*, and Rhinoceros- 
slayer^ types of Chandragupta I. 

The following type of swords are found on the aforesaid 
coins : 

1. Long straight swords with pointed ends. The handle 
consisted of a simple pommel, grip, and quillon. There is no 
guard (fig. 98/. They were essentially thrust-swords. 

2. Straight swords with crescent-shaped quillon which 
served ns a guard for the grip (Fig. 99/. 

3. Short double-edged swords with pommel and quillon 
as usual. Fuller runs throughout the length. It must have 
given sufficient strength to the weapon. The point is blunt 
(Fig. 100®}. They appear to have been cut-swoids. 

4. Swords with a slight curve near the pointed end; 
other things were as usual (Fig- 101).' 

The swords used to hang down, through a leather belt 
on the left side of the swordsmen.® On ru few coins, they 
have been shown as banging on the right side also.® The 
swords were kept in scirbbards which were sometimes 
decorated (Fig. 101b'® The scabbards on most of the coins 
arc either indistinct or absent. 

DAGGER 

The depiction of daggers on Gupta coins is very rare. 
Only on the Flephant-rider-lion-sl.ryer type of Kumaragupta, 
the king has been shown as holding a dagger in the posture 
of attack,'' in his right hand. Tire daggers were used 

1. me, pi. XV!. 2; BM '(U), pi. XII. 15-18; Bm\ 
pl. XXi. 6-13. 

2. BM<'GD, x>\ XUl. 1').19 ; yd/A", pl<. XXiV. 2-15, XXV. 

11-15 ;./■/,’.(.S', ISS'b pi. 11. Id ; G/iro-i, 1910, pl 

XIV. 16, 

3. Bir>\ pi. XXX, 5-S; JXSI (I.iu'k. Mus. Voll.), X( 
p. 7, pl. III. 7. 

4. BJ/rG/>, pi. Vlll. 1, 15; p!s. XV. 4, 6. 8, 

XXX. 5 S 

5. 7,’//!'', pl, XXV. 11-15. 

6. /,’d/r7;/>, id. Vlll. S. 

7. BMi 'i;]\ pl. XIII. li'.-19 ; BIB’, pi. XXIV. 2, 4. 7 12-13. 

8. BjB'CB pl, IX. 15-17; Bll‘\ pis. XIII. Ll-is! XV. 

pi' n’i XI, 

9. 7>’/F', pl. XXV. 11-15. 

10. BMCGJ). pl. XIII. 16-'9 : BIB', pi, XXIV ^-15 

11. 7?/7r', p. 294 , pl. XXX. 1-4. 
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in the time of emergency. In the present scene, probably the 
lion has suddenly attacked the king, who is riding on an 
elephant, and for his defence he is using the dagger. It is 
not possible to tell anything about the shape of the dagger, 
because their depiction is not clear on the coins. 

GOAD 

The goad or ankiiSu has been dejricted on the coins of 
Elephant-rider type of Kumaragupta I. The king himself 
is driving the elc[)haut with goad in his light hand. The 
goad is just like its modem counterpait tl'ig, 102)h The 
hook of the goad was probably made of iion which was 
socketed in a small dandu of wood.'^ 

MACE 

The mace has been depicted on the Chahracihrama 
type of coins of Chandragupta II.* It has been shown as an 
attrihutc in the left haml of Chakrapurmlu *—the personifica¬ 
tion of the Sudarsam Chakra of Vishnu. The mace depicted, is 
a simple one, consisting of a shoit rod, mounted with thick 
knob at one end. It was a war weapon in ancient India. 
According to Kautilya, it could be hurled on the enemy*, 
though usually it was taken to be a weapon of non-missile class®. 

NOOSE 

The noose or pdSa has been shown only in the hands of 
goddesses as their attribute. It was an important offensive 
weapon of ancient time. The coins depict it as a long rope 
with knotted ends, and a large loop in tlie middle'^ On Certain 
specimens, the loop is not in the middle, but it is on one end.® 
Pdsa was made of such matciials as hemp, tlax, mufi'jd giass, 
6/jaw^a (Crotalarea Juncea), or s.'irtyw etc. and was ten cubits 
long.® Its loop on one end had the diameter of one cubit. 

1. .BZ/CA pi. XXXI. 1-3. 

2. a. BiihatsamJiita, op. c\t. 72,'4, p. 457. 

3. BHC, pi. XVIIl. 14 ; JJSTdl, XII, pi. VII. 8. 

4. J’iVA'/, XIII, p. 180 ; Ibid., XVI, p. 97. Dr. Altekar had 
earlier identified the figure with Vishnu himself (Cf. 
BJIC, Intro. XCII). 

5. Arthasastra, II. 18. 

6. Cf. Bdfjhnvathia, VII. 52. 

7. BMCGB, pis. IV. 1, V. 2, VI. 1C. IX. 11-13 ; BTFC, pis. I. 
7, 13, II, 3, VI. 5, Vil. 11, IX. 6, X. II, XII. II, XV. 7. 

8. JVum. Chron., 1910, pi. XIV. 5 ; Cf. BMCGB, pi. X. 7. 

9. Cf. Agnipurn'ia, AatiqxdH'js of Orissa, op. cit., 

p. 359 

10. Ibid. 
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SHIELD 

Among defensive weapons the shield figures on the 
Apratiglui type of coins of Kiiinaragupta I*, in the left hand 
of the male figure standing on the extreme left in the 
gioup. The depiction of the shield is not clear, but it appears 
that the one held by the figure is rectangular. It has been 
held vertical. 


1. B//r\ pi. XXXI. f-13 ; XII, pi. VII. 1-4. 
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Furnitures, Other Household Materials and Quivers 






THE ISSUE OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

D. C. SIRCAR 

It is admitted that the different symbols on the punch- 
marked silver coins, known in ancient India as purana, dharana 
or raupyaJcdrahdpana and weighing 32 rattis (a little over 146 
grains) theoretically, were stamped by means of separate 
punches and not by a single die. But there is difference of 
opinion among scholars as to whether the symbols were 
punched all at the same time by the issuing authority or by 
different people at different dates. V. A. Smith thought that 
‘the numerous obverse punches seem to have been impressed 
by the different moneyers through whose hands the pieces 
passed, and the reverse marks may be regarded as the signs 
of approval by the controlling authority'.* But the same 
grouping of the symbols noticed on a large number of coins 
from a single hoaul, as pointed out by other writers, proves 
that generall}' they were stamped on the coins at the same 
time by the issuing authority.® This problem has thus been 
solved satisfactorily. 

Another difference of opinion relates to the question 
as to who issued the punch-maiked coins. Smith observed 
that ‘the punch-marked coinage was a private coinage issued 
by guilds and silver-smiths with the permission of the ruling 
authority’.^ But, after systematic studies of the coin-hoards 
of definitely known provenance, D. B. Spooner, D. K. 
Bhandaikar and E.J. Walsh suggested that the punch-marked 
coins were issued by a central authority, i.e. the State.* 
Among later writers cornnrerrtirrg on Smith’s views, J. N. 
Banerjea says, “There is little doubt that the marks were 
those of a central authority that guaranteed the genuineness 
of the metal and the correctrress of the weight’ .'’’ S. K. 
Cakrabortty says that practically all or the majority of the 
coins e.xarnined by Smith are surely State issues; but, at 
the same time, he also mairrtaiirs that originally the punch- 
marked coins were being issued by private bankers whose 


1. /J/C,!, p. 133. 

2. Cf. Allan, BMC, Anc. Itul., p. xtx ; etc. 

3. loc cit. 

4. See Spooner in ASI, All, 1905-6, p. 153; Bhandarkar in 
Carm. Led., 1921, pp. 98 99 ; W'alsh in MABI, No, 19 ; 
•Teas, Suppl., October 1924, p. 175 ; etc. 

Comp, IRd. Ind., II, cd. Sastri, p. 777. 

38 


5. 
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symbols have not yet been recognised by scholars owing to 
insufficient study and to the fact that the private issues 
were mostly called back and given new impress \yhen the 
State entered into the fieldd 

In our opinion, three is some evidence to show that all 
punch-marked coins were not issued by the State, that some 
of them were certainly ‘issued by guilds and silversmiths’ 
as Smith suggested and that such coins were in circulation 
side by side with those issued by the States. The evidence 
is primarily supplied by a passage in Buddhaghosha’s 
Vmiddhimayja composed m the 5th century A. D. and it has 
been known to the students of Indian numismatics for about 
half a century now.'^ The belief regarding ‘the absence of 
information fiom literary sources’ on the punch-marked coins, 
as expressed in Allan’s Catalogue published in 1936 and 
referred to above, docs not appear to be fully justified. 

The well-known VisuddJdmagga passage runs as follows: 
yatlid M htraflfiika-phaliikc thapitam kahdpam-rdsim eko ajdta- 
huddhi-ddrako eko gdmika-purUo eko heranfiiko ti tisu janetu 
pa^iamdnem ajata-luddhi-ddruko kahdpandnam chittaviohitta- 
digha-chaturassa-parmandala-ldhiva-mattarn = eva jdndti, idam 
manuasdnam tipa^diogapxril.ihogam latanaaammitam ti nx jdndti; 
gdmika-puriao clnttaidehittn-ldidcani jdndti idum onanussdnam 
upahhoga-parildiogam 7\ttana aimindtam ti cha, ayam cliheko ayam 
kuto ayam addha-adro ti idam pana vildidgam na jdndti; heraUHiko 
aahbe pi te pakdre jdndti, jdnanto cha kuhdpanam oloketvd pi 
idndti, dkofit’S.Hliitm anted pi gnndham ghdyitva pi raaarh 
sdyitvd pi hatthe dJidragitrd pi aiiiukusniiih ndnia game vd nagare 
vd palhate vd ntni-tire vd knto ii pi amnic-dcharigi m kuto ti 
pi jdndti. 

The passage clearly desciibes how a hoard of kdrsJidpa?iuS 
lying on a goldsmith’s or money-changer’s tray would strike 
a child, a rustic and another goldsmith or money-changer. 
The child would know oidy^ that the coins have many 
symbols on them ami are oblong, square or round, but not 
that the} could be used like gems lor our enjoyment. The 
lustic would know all what the child knows and also that 
the coins could be used by us for enjoyment like gems ; but 
he would rot know the difference among them, e.g., which 
is genuine, which is a foigciy and which is now half its 

1. Anc. Jntl. Nnm., pp. 129-30. 

2. Cf. D. R. Bhand.arkar in .-JA'/, ^17?, 1913-14, p. 226 ; 
Carm Lrct,m\. pp. 99-100; see also JJSfSI, XIII, 
pp. 183 ff. 
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original value. But the goldsmith or money-changer would 
not only know all that is known to the child and the rustic 
but much more than that. After looking at the coins and 
examining them in various ways such as hearing the sound 
they make when struck, smelling and licking them and 
taking them in his hand, he would understand which aeliarya 
made them and at which village, town, hill or river-bank 
they were made. The word aaharya has been used here in 
the sense of ‘a master goldsmith’.' 

The passage makes it abundantly ciear that the symbols on 
the karsliapams or punch-marked coins only indicated the place 
wherein a particular piece was made and the goldsmith who 
made it. Apparently, none of the symbols indicated the 
State in which it was made or by which it was issued. If 
there was any such symbol, that would have naturally been 
regarded as far more important than the others and Buddha- 
ghosha could have hardly failed to mention it. Thus the 
manufacture of the karthapams, referred to in the VisuJdhi- 
magga passage, was not directly associated with the State. 
Of course whether the goldsmith manufactured them with 
the State’s permission is not known from it. The minting of 
coins from villages is also an interesting information supplied 
by the passage. 

There is another passage in Buddhaghosha’s Samantapasa- 
dika, which runs as follows: tada Rajagahe viiati-mUsako 
kaliapuno hoti, tanna pancli'i-)niiSiko pado; item lakkhaitena »abba- 
janapadesu kubap.imssa chatuUki-bJiajo pado ti V' ditabbo ; so aha 
klio poramssa inla-kahapanasi vasena, no itaresnm rudradamak- 
adlnam} It means to say that the weight of the karslidpana 
was 20 viashikas at Rajagriha so that its quarter weighed 5 
mashakas and that, likewise, the quarter of a karslidpana was 
known as padi in othci territories al.-o, though this was true 
only with reference to the old-type blue karslidpana and not to 
other new karshapams like the rndixiddmaka, i. e. the silver 
coins of about 35 grains issued by Rudradaman I (C. 130-55 
A.D.) and other Saka kings of Western India. Apparently there 
was no coin equivalent to | of the riidraddmaka-kdrslidpana. 

The above Samantapdsddikd passage shows that the 
punch-marked coins, here called ‘the old-type blue kdrshapam’, 


1. Cf. P. T. /S. Pali-Eng. Diet., s. v. achariya. Buddhaghosha 
being a South Indian (cf. Tkc Classical Age, ed. 
Majumdar, p. 395), it is interesting to note that the word 
is used in the sense of ‘an artisan’ (a goldsmith, mason, 
carpenter, etc.) in the South Indian languages. 

2. See JESI, XI11, p. 1S8. 
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were in circulation as late as the 5th century when Buddha- 
ghosha flourished and also that they were current side by 
side with State issues like the silver coins of the Sakas of 
Western India. It is also clear that the §aka coins remained 
in circulation centuries after their issue. 

Later commentators' bring out the difference between 
the old-type blue karsJtujHim and the new karshapana called 
rudralamaka and state that the latter was | of the former in 
value. According to one commentator, the old-type blue 
karslidpam was made by stamping symbols on them in accor¬ 
dance with the puura/u-sdstru, i. e. a book dealing with the 
piiranii coin such as the llupusutra^ (pordm-sattli-anurupa- 
lakkhana sampanna uppaditd). Another commentator says that 
the old-type karshdpapaa were made in accordance with the 
paurana-sdstra by impressing symbols on them and that they 
resembled the blue kdnhdpana (pordm sattJi-anurupa-uppdditasga 
hikkhaiM-sampannmaa nlla ktihdpuna aadiaaasd kahdpanassa). These 
passages show that the punch-marked coins were mnnu- 
factuied as late as the 5th century, if not also later, long 
after the other types of coins, sometimes bearing names of 
kings who issued them, appeared in the field. There is little 
doubt that the old-type kdrshdpums are the same coins as 
mentioned in the Vinuldhimajija apparently as private issues. 

The question now is whether a king would like to 
issue punch-marked coins anonymously in the 5th century or 
later when coins beaiing tlie kings’ names began to be used 
in various parts of the country from before the beginning of 
the Christian era. It is difficult to answer the question. But 
we consider it unlikely that the Satavahana kings issued coins 
of their usual types only in cheap metals like copper, lead 
and iiotin, but, at the same time, also the punch-marked coins 
in silver. If, therefoie, the punch-marked coins were in 
ciiciilation dining the Satavahana age, as they apparently weie 
since that age was earlier than the days of Buddhaghosha, 
they were probably private issues. 

The Suitavihliahga section of the Vinayapitaka mentions 
kdrslidpina along with the luukt-mdshaka, jatu-maihaka and 
ddru-mdihaka coins and Buddhaghosha’s Samantapdsddikd 
explains the second and thiid respectively as (1) those made 
of bits of wood and bamboo and pieces of palmyra leaves on 

1. Cf. /ALS'/, Xlll, pp, lSS-90. 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar, Varm. Lcct., 1921, p. 126. According to 
Budliaghosha, while learning the IhipastcUa, one had to 
turn over and over many karshapanag and look at them. 
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which figures were cut in [mra-il~iruna va velu-pesilcaya va anta- 
maso tala-pamiena pi rupuih ahldnditca kata-mamho), and (2) 
those made of a quantity of lac or gum with the impression of 
figures (Idkliaya va niyyduem va rupam samuttlidpdva kata- 
masako)} It is doubtful whether the State issued coins of 
such flimsy material. 

We have some copper coins bearing the names of certain 
localities like Tripurl, UjjayinI, Kaus.nnbl and Varanasi^ 
and it is hardly possible to prove that they were not issued 
by local bodies pertaining to the places in question. The same 
is the case with similar coins beaiing the word negama (Sans¬ 
krit naigamah) meaning ‘traders’ or ‘members of an adminis¬ 
trative board pertaining to a town’^. Lumps of copper, known 
as the dhahud coin, were not State issues.^ 

But the question is not of the private minting of coins 
of cheap material. Minting of coins in ancient India does 
not appear to have been different from that in the dominions 
of the Peshwas. We are told that “in the times of the 
Peshwas, coinage was not a monopoly, either private or 
governmental. Not a few people were apparently licensed 
to mint coins which naturally varied in their weight, purity 
and types from place to place. No wonder then that there 
were a plethora of coins of various sorts. Even in a single 
town, various kinds of coins were in circulation. Obviously 
these were exchanged at a rate which varied according to 
the metal used in the coins,It is well known that, in the 
late medieval period, coins of various ages and countries 
passed as currency in the Indian market.® That the same 
position held good in the early period also is proved by 
available evidence. The currency of the old rudraddmaka 
coins in Buddhaghosha’s age, as referred to above, of the 
silver coins of Kalachuri Krishna of the 6th century even in 
the 8th century^ and of early Roman coins in the markets 
especially of South India has to be remembered in this 
connection.® Under the circumstances, it is difficult to 


1. See Jy<SI, XIII, p. 183. 

2. Allan, op. cit., pp. 259, 262 ; XI, pp. 9-10 ; XII, 

pp. 134-35 ; etc. 

3. Cf. Allan, op. cil., p. oxvi; Ep. hid., XXXV, p. 5. 

4. Cf. VI, pp. 55 IT. 

5. Ibid., IX, p. 50 ; Cf. VII, pp. 78 ff. 

6. Ibid., VII, pp. 87 ff. 

7. Cf. Ep. IiuL, XXV', pp. 225 ff.; Bhandarkar’s List, 

No. 1206 ; etc. 

8. Cf. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 58. 
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believe that coins minted by anybody anywhere could have 
been effectively prevented from being circulated in the ancient 
Indian market. When punch-marked coins manufactured 
centuries ago were in circulation, it seems to us practically 
impossible to check additions to the old stock by guilds and 
silversmiths from time to time especially in view of the fact 
that the said coins were used all over India while the whole 
country was never under a single suzerain and that often 
there was no effective administration in many areas. 



EARLY COINS FROM VIDISA IN THE RAIPUR MUSEUM 

BALCHANDRA JAIN 

In May 1958, 835 ancient Indian coins were purchased 
by me for the Mahant Ghasidas Memorial Museum, Raipur 
from a coin-collector of Vidisa (Madhya Pradesh). The 
collection included silver and copper punch-marked, silver 
and copper early cast and uninscribed, and tribal coins of 
Eran and Ujjain along with those of Jishnu, Ramagupta, 
Western Kshatrapas and the Naga kings of Padmavati. A 
number of them are of unpublished varieties. Out of them, 
important punch-maiked, repousse uninscribed cast coins and 
the coins of the city of Vidisa are being published here. 


Punch-Marked Coins 

I. PUNCH-MARKED: SILVER (SINGLE SYMBOL). 

1 . No. 3064 silver. Oblong, 12 mm., 9 mm., 16 grains. 


Obv. 


Single symbol 



Rev. Blank. 

Punch-marked coins of this type were published 
by Allan and Gupta. It weighs a little more 
than a Pad-.i-Karsh(ipa)ia of 8 ratiis (14.4 
grains'. This and No. 3065 of our collection, 
which is square in shape and weighs 13 grains, 
represent the rMa-Rar»hapam silver currency. 
The second coin is of copper but has traces of 
silver coating. 

2. Nos. 3061 to 3063. 


Silver : First coin is square, the rest two oblong; 
mcasurmcnt 11 mm., 13 mm., X 8 mm., 
and 11 mm. X 9 mm. respectively ; 
weight 11, 12 and 16 grains respectively. 

Obv, Single symbol - o 
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Rev, Blank. 

A new variety. 


3. No. 3060. 

Silver, He.xagcnal, 17 grains. 

Obv. Single symbol O ^ © 

0 


Rec, Blank. 

A new variety. 


II. punch-marked ; COPPER. 

4. Nos. 2978 to 3021. 

Copper, Square, oblong and rect., from 9 mm. to 10 
mm. X 14 mm. Varying in weight from 14 
to 37 grains. 

Obv, (1) The Sun, (2) Sludaracliahra, (3) The 

Caducous, (4) The crescent on a three-arched 
hill and (5) human figure as found on the 
cast coins of Ujjain. 

ReC. Caduccus. 

These coins arc similar to var. 2. HI. f (fifth 
symbol conected) of BML\ p. '29-30, plate XLI, 
7-10. The reverse symbcl of some of these coins- 
C'lduceus— is formed of a straight line encir¬ 
cled by a wavy lir.c having three curves on both 
sides and not three circles bisected by a line. 
Tlris may be a variety of the sxii'.bed, but not 
a new syurb'd as Tiivedi suggests (JXSI, XVT, 
pp. 177-7'). 

Tt ivedi's view that tire fourth symbol of these 
coins is ‘two it!vertv.d semi-circles’ also does not 
seem to be correct. What is risible as the two 
inverted .‘;crrri-circlcs on a number of coins, is 
the upper half portion of the symbol-crescent 
on threc-arched hill which is pa.rtially punched 
leaving tiro lower half out of the Ibiii. The 
form of this symbol is such that all the semi¬ 
circles making the crescent and the arches of 
the hill do not touch each other even when the 
symbol is risible in firll. 
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5. No. 3055. 

Copper, Oblong, 12 mm. X 9 mm., 22 grains. 

Obo. Only one symbol—a human figure. 

Rev. Blank. 

The coin is in the mint condition and there is 
sufficient space available for more symbols if 
intended to be punched. 

II 

Repousse Coins 

III. REPOUSSE : SILVER (TINY). 

6. Nos. 3066 to 3068. 

Silver, Round, 10.5 mm. in Diam., 3 grains. 

o 

Obc, Single symbol eWo which may be collected 

V 

O 

to O ^ o 

o 

The coins are thin and light in weight. With such a 
low weight of 3 grains only, these, in all probability represent 
the Mashaka coins of 2 ratlts or 3. 7 grains. 

These are the eailiest known specimens of the repousse 
coinage. Later repousse coins of the fifth century arc known 
from South Kosala and Orissa but none from Malava. 

III 

Uninscribed Cast Coins 

IV. Cast: Copper. 

7. Nos. 2800 to 2816. 

Copper, Round, 12.5 to 15 mm. in Diam., Weight varying 
from 16 to 32 grains. 

Obv. ; Within a circle, elephant facing left with rider. 

Rev. : Within the circle, crescent on a three arched hill. 

The coins are similar to those of BMC, AI, 


39 
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iininscribed cast coins var. p. page 93, plate XI, 
23, but the symbols on the present coins are 
found within a circle which is very clear on 
some coins. The symbols are drawn crudely 
on the thinner coins. Remains of the metal left 
after detachment from the mould are also seen 
on some coins. 


8. Nos. 2817 to 2876. 

Copper, Square, from 13 x 13 mm. to 15 x 15 mm.. 
Weight from 31 grains to 65 grains. 


Obo. : Elephant fanning left with rider, swastika, 

taurine, the triangle-headed standard and 

ladder below. 

Rev. ; Tree-in-railing, hollow cross, taurine and the 

crescent on a three arched hill. 

Cf. Allan’s varieties j and k, pp. 88-89, plate 
XI, 8 to H. But the lailder is not found on 
some of the present coins such as Nos. 2818 
and 2820-21. The arrangement of the symbols 
on the coins withcait ladder differs from that of 
coins having ladder symbol. Coin No. 2830 

is a Hat and broad piece, irregular in shape. 

9. 2953 


Copper, Round, Diam. 11 mm , 38 grains. 


ObV' Hollow ciosf rr 

q b 

uJ 


Rev. 


A trec-in-railing. 



The reverse symbol of this coin is different from 
that tound on vainetics r. and o of Allan’s cast 
enmsa.bsd coins, BM(\ AT, pp, 92-93. The pre¬ 
sent com thus, represents a quite new vaiiety. 
rhe ree of the com also diffeis from the tree 
tound on such coins from Taxila (square coins). 
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IV 

Coins of the City of Vidisa 

The present coins (Museum Register Nos. 2957 to 2977) 
are very interesting and were not known so far. All of them 
are of copper, round in shape and measure from 12 to 13 mm. 
in diameter. They weigh from 13 to 24 grains. 

I describe the coins as below : 

Obv. : A chakra of eight spokes (sometimes within a 
circle). 

Rev- '• Signs of three Btahmt letters read as Vedim 
or Veddasa (Skt. Vaidisa). The characters 
are similar to those of the iirscriptions of .Asoka ; 
ve is very clear on coin No. 2968 and others, 
while letter aa is quite distinct on most of them 
especially on Nos. 2975 and 2958. But the sign 
of di has a peculiar form. On some coins such 
as No. 2974, it is similar to Asokan di but on 
others like 2978 and 2971 looks-like dda or the 

symbol S which is sometimes seen on 


Mathura coins.' 

The obverse symbol— chakra—is not new to the early 
Indian coinage ; it is found on the silver punch-marked coins* 
and seen on the Achyuta cours.* But, the most iirrportant is 
the legend which adds to the list of cities issuing coins, Uie 
name of Vidisa or Vaidisa. Other cities having their coins 
are Erakaiiya, Tiipurl, UjjayinI, Bhagila, Kuiara, Kausambi, 
VaraiiasI, Uddehika, Sudavapa, Pushkalavati and Kapisa. 

It is interesting to note that the name of the city issuing 
the present coins was Vaidisa as known from the legend, 
obviously the same as modern \ idisa, hea-d-quartcis of the 
district of the sam.e name in Madhya Pradesh. The name 
Vaidisa (for Vidisa) is mentioned in the ]}lrdavika;/)wnitram 
of Kalidasa' and the copper plate inscription of the Kaluchuri 

1. Allan BAIO, Al- p 169. 

2. BMC, Al, pp. 58, 43 and 82. 

3. Ibid., pp. 117-19. 

4. Act V. 
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king Budharaja* which was issued from Vaidisanagara. The 
modern village of Besnagar known for a number of early 
antiquities and the famous inscribed pillar of Heliodorus 
represents the old city, issuing these coins. 


i 


1 . Mirashi, <’1I, I\', part pp_ 47 


AN UNKNOWN PUNJAB SEAL-COLLECTOR 

A. D. H. BIVAR* 

[Plates VII.VIII] 

The colleclion of engraved gems wliich foims the subject 
of the present note came to light in Southern Eiiglainl during 
1956 under rather unusual circumstances. They are repro¬ 
duced in the plates (VII & VUI) from a set of temporary 
^ plasticine impressions. The writer has n jt seen the original 
stones, and has no knowledge of their appearance, his study 
being based solely on the impressions. Recently, however, 
the collection seems to have become dispersed, and no informa¬ 
tion is currently available as to their whereabouts and owner¬ 
ship. There is thus a danger that all record of the original 
association of the gems may be lost. With this knowledge 
would disappear any clue as to their place of discovery, and 
the personality of the collector. It is to be observed that he 
was a person possessing a lively appreciation of antiquities. 
Such then is the justification of the piescnt publication, which, 
though admittedly based on incomplete material, may serve 
some purpose in drawing attention to the collection, and 
assist in tracing its present owners. 

The most recent discoverer of the gems, and the person 
to whom we are obliged foi bringing them to notice was 
Mr. C. B. Carter, at the time in question a pupil at Charter- 
house. He chanced to purchase a piece of furniture in an 
antique shop at Godaiming in Surrey : when he e.xamincd his 
buy, he discovered in one of the drawers the colleclion of 
gems, the existence of wduch Laid been unknown not only to 
the vendor, but until the moment of purchafe to Mr. Carter 
himself. It appears that leg.nly the purchaser of second¬ 
hand furniture is entitled to the ownership of any goods which 
may be found in it. The g>-ms, therefore, had become 
Carter’s property'. On the advice of Mr. G. W. Mabbott, 
Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, he reported his find at 
the Ashmolean Museum. Here the gems were examined by 
Mr. John Boardman, then Assistant Keeper in the Department 


* In the preparation of this article the author has benefitted by 
profitable discussions of glvptic problems with Mr. Briggs Buchanan 
and Mr. D. J Wiseman. Help on epigiaphic questions was given 
by Professor J. Brough, Professor W. B. Henning. Professor A. L. 
Basham, an.d Dr. Mary Boyce. 
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of Antiquities, who was iluis able to make a preliminary 
assessii'.ent of their siynificai.ce At that time the present 
writei, also a niLmb..r of the staff of the Ashmolean, was 
absent on study leave in Persia ; but Mr. Boardman, mindful 
of his interest in such matters, most thoughtfully maele the 
set of plasticii.c in'.prcssioi.s before returning the gems 
with his cumments to Mr. Carter. To this forethought we 
owe the pieservat.on of a record of the transaction. 

Tfioiigh the iinpressions wiie hurriedly made, ritid oire or 
two are rnideirtandably irregular, they provide material 
errtirely aderjinite for the future iilentitrcatiorr of the gems. 
The engi'aviiigs can irrdeed be ijuite well studied from therrr, 
anil the inscriptions are substantially legible. Subsequently 
Mr. Carter, who de-sjatc Iris discriminating interest in the 
discoeery was not a coilecfor of rrrrtieprcs, made the decision 
not to retain the collec.ion, winch in due course was 
prrichased by a wcll-knowir Loudon art dealer who passed 
therrr on to clients. The present writer h;'S been unable to 
trace the ultimate piirchascrs, or tire frtral location of the gems. 

A cursory inspcctiorr of the ['.hites will show that the 
collectioir coirtaiiied ;r rruxtute of styles fairly tj'pical of thelirdo- 
Iratriair hotdeilands. PI, Vlf. 1 ;tnd VIII. 1, 3-4 are straight¬ 
forwardly Iiatiiair, whilst PI. VII. 10 and VIII. 10-11 are as 
uiretjuivocall}'Indian. Several also represent .Mediterranean or 
perii'lrerally Mediterranean .-tyles, yet these too would be fami¬ 
liar to any collector harrdling gems which come on the market 
in the genetal area of the Punjab, Xorth-West Frontier, or 
Baluchistan, Since Crrpta e\i |■,■]lle•s arc present, the implica¬ 
tion ts that some a, least (>f llie getrrs would have beetr foutrd 
r.ot far to the A\eSt of .-\nrb,;:.i or Lahore. 

(.-uridsity will I'.aU’.ially b.L felt as to the iileutity of the 
person who biorrght this colh ctron together. To the knowledge 
of the winter none ot these examples has previously been 
published 111 the several acC'>unts o: the early collectors iir 
the Punjab. It is reasonable to srrppose that they once 
belonged to a military officer, lor this would make it easy to 
rriiileistand heiw they came to be rit Goilahuiug. This towm is 
situated close to a immbm- of Well known military centres, 
snch as Aldershot, Farnliam, Firbiight and Guildford. Many 
retired nc.litaiy cfticers reside :n these ilislncts, and more than 
a few must have passed some part of their service in the Indo- 
lakistan sub-continent. It is tiiiis a rea'-cnable ^uess that 
the collection was brought to this part of England bj'an officer 
in letiremeni. Since the f: cl that the furniture contained 
gems was unknown to the antique dealer from whom it was 
purchased, it is nattiral to suppose that the owner’s death was 
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indeed the cnuse of his property being sold. One may thus 
envisage an eldeily collector living alone, with no one at hand 
who had knowledge of his hobby, or his valuable collection. 
In spite of such speculations, I have not been able to identify 
the collector, or to inquire into the question of how he built 
up his collection. It is to be Irped that one of my readers 
on examining the plates will recall the gems and be able to 
identify their former owner. It his career could be traced 
we might be able to determine the find-spots from which his 
seal-stones came. None the less, if that proves out of the 
question, the impressions as they stand arc of definite interest 
and merit. It is to the det.uled cxa.mination of individual 
gems that we have now to turn 

Achaemenian Period 

1. Cylinder-seal. Late fifth ccntiirv B. C. Width 25 mm. 

(PI VII. 1) 

Bull-chimaera rearing to the right.' The monster's .second 
head, emerging diiectly from the centre of its back, is that of 
a griffin. Behind stands a shadowy human figure, with legs 
set firmly apart, thiusling at the creature’s ]rrincipal head 
with a spear in his upraised hand. The outlines of the man’s 
body are reduced to a series of ^quig^le3. Th.ue is a vague 
hint that his other arm is extended behind. In front of the 
Chimaera is the faint suggestion of another human, perhaps 
no more than the remains of some earlier engraving on a 
cylinder re-engraved in .-Xchacmcnian times. 

This legendary monster the Chim.acra was a favourite 
subject in Classical Greek art. The most iisu.il form was 
represented with a lion’s body, from the back of which 
sprouted the head and shoulder-s of a goat.* The creature’s 
tail commonly terminated in the hearl of a ser pent. Yet 
though the Chimaer.i had found its special place in Greek 
mythology', very similar rnor.sicis had long been represented 
in the art of the Ancient East. With the small variation 
that the secondary head of the monster appears to grow not 
from the back, but from the end of a small pair of wings, a 
decidedly' similar nronster is found already on the bronzes of 
Lnristan. Though there is corrtroversy as to the exact date 
of the.=e bronzes, there is little doubt that they piedale iir the 

1. As is customary, I ciescrtbe tire seal designs as they appear 
on the i.mpressions. On the acliia! stores right and left would 
always appear the ether way ream !. 

2. A.ma Roes ‘The represe n rti )n of tire Chimaera’, 

of irdlenic 19.14, 21-.5; t.-eL.v;, 'Tire origin of the Chimae!.a’ 

in fStu'Hes, to D. M. Jiobiiison, St. Louis, 1953, II. 1155. 
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43. Silver Nisar, mint Urdu .Zafar Qarin, date 1042-4, 
wt. 47 grs., size 'b". 

Obo. in a dotted ciicle 

j 



Rev, 



(PI. XV. 8) 

The phrase of Urdu Zafar Qarin, ‘the Camp associated 
with Victory’ was coined by Akbar and is found on the coins 
of this Emperor in all the three metals. A nimr from this 
mint is absolutely unique. At p. XXXIX of his catalogue, 
Whitehead has mentioned a 7iiiar of Shah Jahan of this mint 
but he has not given its details. E.xcept Shah Jahan no other 
ruler is known to have issued coins from this mint. 


44. Silver Nisar, mint Uarul-khilafat Akbarabad, date 
1043-6, wt, 49 grs., size ’SS". 


Obv. 


J jiSeiNN 



Rev- 


11^ >j U 


The nisar of this type is net represented in any catalogue 
but the following nisars of tins mint are known : 

1. Mint Akbarabad. Date 1064. Wt. 17 grs. Ref : 
NC. XVI (3rd series) p. 165. 

2. Mint Mustaqirrul-khila'^at Akbarabad. Date 1040. 
Wt. 15'5 grs. Ref : as above. 

3. Mint Darul-Khilafat .Akbarabad, Date 1046-10. Wt. 
43-7 grs. Ref. NS. XXXII, p. 473. 

4. Mint Akbarabad, Date 1046-9. Wt. Large size. Ref. : 
PMC. p. 431, PI. XXI. 

5. Mint Akbarabad, Date 1047-11. Wt. 85 grs. size of 
a rupee. Ref. JNSI, IV, p. 71. 


45. Silver nisar, mint Darul-Khilafat Shahjahanabad, 
date 1066-30. wt, 46 grs., size •8"’ 

This coin is similar to LMC. No. 2426 but the regnal 
year 30 is in the top line of this coin. About half a dozen 
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nisars of this mint are known. They are dated 1060-24, 
1051-24, 1063-27, 1066-30, 1067-30, and 1067-31 A. H. In 
1048 Shah Jahan built the New Delhi which he called Shah- 
jahanabad, and it is by this name with its title of Darul-khila- 
fat that the capital is henceforth known on the Mughal 
coinage. 

46. Silver nkar, mint Labor, date 1044-7, wt. 45 grs., 
size *6". 


Obc. in a dotted circle 



'c^LpH '; 





A nkar of this type is not recorded in any catalogue. 
About half a dozen nisars of Lahore mint are known—three 
in the Labor, one in the Lucknow and two in the British 
museum. One nisar is described at P. 473 of IVS. XXXII but 
all these nisars are different from our specimen. 

47. Copper, mint Darul-khilafat Agra, date 1038, wt. 
349 grs., size ‘75". 


Obv. in a dotted circle l^f— 



Rec^ 




).KA 


This is a unique copper coin of Shah Jahan issued from 
Agra mint. Agra is an unpublished mint of this ruler in 
copper. The date shows that it was issued in the'beginning 
of his reign. 


48. Copper, mint Ilahabad, date (10) 41, wt. 344 grs., 
size ’7". 

Obo, ^ Reo. 

This tj'pe is not represented in any catalogue. A copper 
coin of Shah Jahan of this mint and date 1049 was published 
at p. 237 of NS. XXV by Dr. Panna Lall. Except Akbar no 
other ruler issued copper coins from this mint. The mint 
name on them was Ilahabas and not Ilahabad. A, large 
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number of silver coins were issued from this mint by many 
Mughal rulers. 

49. Copper, mint Baiiat, date R. Y. 3], \vt. 348 grs., 

si^e *8". 


Obv, 



Rev, 



This type is not represented in any catalogue. Regnal 
year 31 shows that it was stiuck in the last year of his reign. 
This mint was mainly used for issuing copper coins by Akbar 
and his three successors. 


50. Copper, mint Dogaon, date 1041, wt. 341 grs., 
si^e •75". 


Obv, 



Rev, 


i»l^ 


(PI. XV. 9) 


This is a unique copper coin of Shah Jahan. A few 
copper coins of only Akbar were issued from this mint. This 
place is a village near Bahraich in the Piovince of Oudh. Five 
copper coins of Shah Jahan with indistinct dates were publi¬ 
shed by Vost at p. 76 of JASB, LXIV. They all bear the 
mint name as and not as found on this coin. 


51. Copper, mint Lakhnau. 


wt. 


338 grs., size ‘S'. 


Obv, Rev, 

One undated specimen is recorded at No. Ill of IMO 
and another dated 1041 is described by Turapore at p. 56 of 
NS. XLIII. But the type of our coin is different from both 
of them. In our catalogues, copper coins of Akbar and no 
other rulers are known of this mint but Whitehead says that 
issues in all three metals have been found of Shah Jahan and 
some copper coins of Aurangzeb too (vide p. civ of his 
catalogue). 



Murad Bakbsh (A. D. 1658) 

52. Silver, mint Surat, date 1068-ahd. wt. 194 


grs. 
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The Kalima 

Reo. 

and below 

t • 






B3IO. No. 699 


Z' 






a 


,<^i 
^' 


•to *» - 


Murad Baksh was Governor of Gujarat when he put 
forward his claim to the succession and struck coins at Surat. 
The reverse legend on this coin is slightly different from 
BMO. No. 699. The BMC specimen does not bear any 
date also. On the strength of the legend on BMC coin, 
Brown formed couplet No. 57 of LMO. The couplet 
runs as ; 



IE we compare this couplet with the actual legend on 
BMC coins, we find that there are no two st* and no 
on the coin. The word also does not seem to be 
correct. It should be read as . The BMC specimen 
indicates the same reading. The word is quite clear 

on our coin and in place of it is suggested that we 

should read it as . The revised reading of the couplet 

should therefore be : 


0 !> t-iv ^ I cy ^ 

0 d 

Mr. Brown’s translation of his couplet is this : 

Took the heritage of the ‘Lord of Conjunctions’ 
Shah Jahan. Murad Bakshh Muhammad Shah, the 
Second Sikander. 

The revised couplet is translated by me as under : 

Muhammad Murad Shah, the Second Sikander got 
the heritage from the ‘Lord of Conjunctions’ and the 
refuge of the woild (Shah Jahan). 

The latter reading seems to be more plausible to me. 

51 
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53. Copper, mint Surat, date-ahd. wt. 352 grs. si^e 9". 


Obv. z' 


Rev. 



Copper coins of this ruler are not recorded in our 
catalogues. Two similar specimens weighing 316 & 333 grs. 
were published by Wright in NS, I, p, 10, but our coin is 
heavier in weight than both of them. 


Aurangzeb (A. D. 1658-1707) 

54. Silver, mint Shahjahanabad. date 1071-4. wt. 
194 grs., size -Oo". 


Obv. in a dotted circle in square. 




Margins. Left Top Right Bottom 

(♦VI jilft 


Rev, in dotted circle. In square. 


Margins, left g Top Right 


lJ iJJul} 

Bottom 


Coins of this mint and in this type are not represented 
in any catalogue but a rupee of this type bearing date 1070- 
ahd was published by Brown at p. 423 of NS. XIX, Brown’s 
specimen is styled as unique by Whitehead and it is described 
at p. Ixxvii of his catalogue. The only difference in our 
coin and this coin is that on the reverse legend of this 
coin, the word is inscribed at the bottom while on our 

coin the same word is inserted in the middle of the legend. 
If we take into consideration this slight difference, then both 
the specimens are unique by themselves. 


55. Silver niiar. mint Jahangtrnagar. date 1088-21. wt. 
47 grs., size •65". 


Obv. 



Rev. 



(PI XV. 10) 
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Dacca was renamed JahangTrnagar after the emperor 
Jahangir. This riisar is not represented in any catalogue but 
a nisar of regnal year 19 and weighing 11 grs. is described 
by Nevill at p, 473 of NS. XXXII. 

56. Silver nisar, mint Shahjahanabad. date 1072-4. 

57. „ „ „ „ ■ „ 1076-8. 

These nisars are similar to PMO. No. 1947 except 
the date. 


58. Copper, mint Aurangabad, date (10)70-ahd. wt. 
346 grs., size '8". 


Obv. 


Rev. 



(PI. XV. 11) 

This is a new mint of Aurangazeb in copper and hence 
it is a unique piece. Aurangzeb, when Governor of the 
Dakhan, founded the city of Aurangabad and named after 
himself. 


Jahandar Shah (A. D. 1712-13) 


59. Silver, mint Ahmadiiagar. 
size -95." 

Obv. same as L3I0. No. 3542 


date-ahd. wt. 195 grs., 


Rev. 



This coin is not recorded in any catalogue. A few 
rupees of this mint are known and one is recorded at p. 232 of 
NS. XIII, by Wright. 


60. Silver, mint Alamglrpur. 
size •85". 



date-ahd. wt. 198 grs. 

(PI. XV, 12) 


Obv, 


ReV, 
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No coins in any metal are known to have been issued 
from this mint by Jahandar Shah and hence it is a unique 
rupee of this ruler. Alamgirpur was probably the town of 
that name near Karnid (Qamarnagar) in Dakhaa. It first 
occurs as a mint town in the reign of Aurangazeb. 

61. Half rupee. No mint, date ir24-ahd. wt. 96 grs. 
size 'y". 


Obv. 




ReO. Usual legend. 




■ifr 


Half rupees of Jahandar Shah are not known and hence 
this is a unique specimen 
arranged in a new style. 


The legend on the obverse is 


Farrukhsiyar (A D. 1713-lS) 

62. l;8th rupee, mint Mustaqirrul-Khilafat (Akbarabad). 
date R. Y. 6, weight 24 grs., size m'Y 

This coin is similar in type to full rupee No. 3511 of 
LMG, but this denomination is not represented anywhere and 
hence it is unique. Tiny gold coins of this ruler weighing 
22, 44, and 53 grs. are described at No. 900-902 of BMC, 

63. Copper, mint Ahmadnagar. wt. 206 grs., size -9". 


Obo. 




ReO. 


c. 

* / 




Coin of this type is not lecoided in any catalogue. 
Copper coins of Farrukhsiyar of this mint aie exremely rare. 
A specimen is said to be in the White King cabinet. 


Ahmad Shah (A. D. 1748-54) 

64. Copper, mint Eliebpur. wt. 308 grs. size •75". 


Obo, 


£1 


Reo, 




This type is not figured in any catalogue. Coins of this 
mint are very rare. Some copper coins of the later Mughals 
and issued from this mint are described by Haig at p. 63 of 
J'AX.B, LXXI. These coins were found in Barar. Under the 
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Mughals, Elichpur was the provincial capital of Barar. This 
province was conquered by Akbar in his 31st year. Rupees 
of the llahi type were struck at this mint. 


‘Alamgir II (A. D. 1754-59). 

65. Silver, mint Kalpi. date 116 x —ahd. wt. 192 


grs., size -9" 


Obv. 







Reo. M.M. 222 

I. .- J y over 


Coins of this type are not recorded in any catalogue. 
Kalpl was a mint of the Suns and some silver and copper 
coins were issued in the name of Akbar from this mint. After 
Akbar, this mint was reopened in the reign of Ahmed Shah 
and rupees of his successors ‘Alamgir II and Shahalam II are 
known in private collections. 


66. Silver, mint M.ichhlipatan. date 1172-4. wt. 191 
grs., size '9". 


Obv. 






Coins of tins type aie not described in any catalogue. 
Machhlipatan, better known as Masauhpatam is a port on the 
Coromandal Coast. Th'.. eailiest issues are those of Auranga- 
zeb. Rupees of tins ruler are known and one specimen is 
published at p^l25 of Xb'. V by Thanawala. Whitehead says 
that coins of ‘Alamgir II and Shahalam II of this mint are the 
issues of the East India Company'. 


Shah ‘Alam II (A. D. 1759-1806) 

67. Gold, mint (Da)r (ul) Saiur (Saharanpur). date 
1219-46. 


xcy 


Reo- ^ 


Ohv. 

in a dotted circle 
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The epithet of Darul-saiur was used both for Biirhanpur 
and Saharanpur by Shah ‘Alam II (vide gold coin No. 4489 
dated 1195-22, silver coins No. 4900 to 4906 dated il, 33, 54, 
37, 40, 45, and 46 regnal years and copper coin No. 5214 dated 
31 regnal year of idft',) Oiir coin bears the same date as 
coin No. 4905 of L3IO and in the absence of the mint name, 
this coin is assigned to Saharanpur mint, due to its close 
similarity with the coins of the Lucknow museum. Even then, 
this is a unique coin because no gold coins of Sahatanpur mint 
are known so far. This coin was also noticed by Shii. P. L. 
Gupta at p. 54 of JNSI, Vol. X but it was not described in 
details. Whitehead says that in Akbar’s time, it was a mint 
for copper coins. E.xcept for a few rupees of Aurangazeb no 
other Mughal coins are known fiom this mint till the reign of 
Shahalam II when coins both in silver and copper were struck. 
But ours is a gold coin. A rupee of Akbar II as Claimant to 
the throne, dated 1203-1, and bearing the same mint and 
epithet is published at p. 3 of AN. XXXVI. 

63. Silver, mint Sironj. date R. Y. 6. wt. 193 grs., 
size ’85". 


Obv. 



iTNi 

M. M. 222 

LzJ-S' 

in and out 

Rev. 

of 



No coins of this type are recorded in any catalogue. 
Whitehead says that a copper coin of Akbar of this mint is 
published and illustrated in NS. V. Rupees of Fairukhsiyar 
and Muhammad Shah are also published. One or two rupees 
of ‘Alamgir II and Shahalam II are also known but no reference 
to these coins is given by him. Sironj is a town in Rajputana, 
situated on the direct route between Dakhan and Agra. 


69. Silver, mint (Go)bindnagar. 
192 grs. size ’9". 


Obv. 

in a dotted 
circle 



Rev- 


date 1198-10 ?. wt. 



M.M. 228a 
M.M. 331 LTjf 



(PI. XV. 13) 
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M. M. 228a is a flower and M. M. 331 is a dagger. 

This is a unique coin. The coins of this mint are not 
known to have been issued either by the Mughals or the 
Native Chiefs of India. But the fabric of this coin shows 
that it was issued by some native ruler of India in the name 
of Shahalam II. 

70. Silver, mint Khamhayat. date R. Y. 3. wt. 197 
grs., size 75" 



This coin does not belong lo the Nawabs of Cambay whose 
coins are few and of a different pattern. This type is not re¬ 
presented in any catalogue but a rupee bearing the same mint 
and date is described as p. 31 of iYY. XLIIl by Vicaji Taia- 
porevala. .An article “The Mughal coins of Cambay” by Dr. 
Taylor is published at p. 542 of NS. XX. 



CLAY SEALINGS FROM RAJGHAT 

V. S. AGRAWALA 

A large number of clay Ecalings were exposed in 
1940 during the dig conducted by the railway authorities 
and later by the Dept, of Archaeology at the old site of 
Varanasi represented by the Rajghat of today being a series 
of raised mounds along the Ganges near the Mahivij'a Bridge. 
This material is now deposited in several museums, viz. (1) 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu Univeisity, [2) Idunicipal 
Museum, Allahabad, (3) State Museum, Lucknow, and (4) 
National Museum, New Delhi. A detailed illustrated study 
may be attempted later, but it is pioposed to record here in 
sumrnaiy form the names of the .tligious establishments, 
educational institutions, and rulcis whose sealings weie found. 
There was also a fourth class of documents of private 
individuals and traders, which are veiy numerous. A small 
number of Sreni and Nigama sealings were also found, 

1. Religious Establishments 

Amongst sealings of relig'ous temples are the following : 

(1) Avimuktesvara—also wiitten as Srl-.\vimuktesa, 
Avimukta, and Avimuktesvnra-Bhattaraka, In the Maha- 
bharata .\viraukta is meniioiicd as the chief deity at 
Varanasi : 

3ifd§^ri ?firvii?r i 

II 

( 4^144 84, 78 ) 

In the Poona critical edition the verse is treated as an 
interpolation (Aranyaka-parvan, vol. 1, p. 212). Avimukta is 
mentioned in the Dasaknmaracharila of Dandin, the Matsya 
Purana and the Kasi-khanda. 

(2) Devadeva-svamI—This was but another name of 
Avimukta, as shown by the above epic passage. 

(3) Gabhastlsvara—The name occurs in Kasl-khanda. 

(^) §iI-Sarasvata—A Siva-lihga sacred to Sarasvatl, 
occuring in the Kas'l-khanda list. 

(5) Yogesvara—also called ^Yogcsvara-svaml on another 
seal ; a name found in the Kasl-khanda. It seems to have 
been a centre of Yoga discipline. 
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(6) Pltakesvara-svaml—There is also a combined sealing 
of Avimukta and Pltakesvara-svaml, showing a joint 
administrative arrangement between these two temples. The 
Pitakesvara-lihga occurs in the KasT-khanda and is still 
worshipped under its old name in the vicinity of Visvanatha, 
near Sakshl-Vinayaka. 

(7) Bhringesvara—A Siva-linga also found in the 
Kasl-khanda. 

(8) Vatukesvara-svami—A Siva-lihga representing the 
VaBika form the Deity of Kasl. 

(9) Kalasesvra—The name is in the Kasl-khanda. 

(10) Skanda-Rudra—The full legend is Namo svSmino 
Sr t-Ska n da-liu(drasya). 

(11) Kardamaka-Rndra—There is a temple of Kardame- 
svara 6iva on the PaiichakrosI Parikrama path, marking the 
boundary of the holy city. 

(12) Lolakaditya—Inscribed Sri-Lolakaditye, showing the 
Sun-god between two conches ; now represented by the deity 
of the Lolarka-kunda near BhadainI in Vaianasl. 

(!3) Saddharma chakra—Inscribed Sn-Dharmachakre, and 
showing a dharma-chaJcra between two antelopes. It seems to 
have been a sealing of the Buddhist establishment at Sarnath. 

(14) Bhishaka-Vihara—Legend Blishaka-vihare thcrasa 
bhikhiisayhasa. This was the name of a monastery of the 
Sthaviravadi Bhikshus. The name reminds of the Arogya- 
vihara, of which a sealing w'as found at Kumrahar near Patna. 

II. Educational Institutions 

(1) Bahvricha-charana—This was a Charana or College 
of Rigveda of which 5 sealings with a beautiful motif were 
found, showing an aeharya'with matted locks standing with a 
spouted jar and flanked by trees of his hermitage. 

(2) Charaka-charana—It belonged to a College of 
Krlshna-Yajurveda, imparting teaching of the Charaka-re- 
cension. Charaka was the name of Vaisampayana, whose 
great pupils included Katha and Kalapin. This institution 
at ancient Varanasi concentrated on the promotion of the 
Sakhas and Brahmanas of the Black Yajurveda and points to 
the group of Vedic scholars from the south residing at Banaras. 

52 
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(3) Chhandoga-charana—This was a School devoted to 
the study of Samaveda. On one sealing the name Samaveda 
also occurs. 

(4) Trividj’a—a centre devoted to the study of the three 
Vedas at one place. The previous three sealings point to 
Vedic studies being organised under separate Charanas, viz. 
Bahvricha for R.igveda, Charaka for Yajurveda and Chhan- 
doga for Samaveda. 

(5) Chaturvidya—Inscribed Sri Cliaturvidyasya. This 
College for the study of the Four Vedas at one place seems 
to have been attached to the religious establishment called 
Chaturvedesvara in the Kasl-khanda of the Skanda Purana. 
It appears that the religious shrines were fostering educa¬ 
tional institutions for the systematic promotion of traditional 
learning, as in the above College of the Four Vedas. 

(6) SrI-Sarvvatra-vidya—a sealing with a prominent 
Nandi seated on pedestal. It seems to have been a religious- 
cum-educational foundation for the study of classical Sanskrit 
Sastras, a College of All Sciences. In ancient times a 
scholar of one branch of learning was called Vedita (Panini) 
or Ekavidya, of several branches Bhuyovidya (Yaska) and of 
all branches Sarvavidya (Yaska). 

It appears that there was a complete reorganisation of 
the educational and academic life of Varanasi during the 
Gupta period which made it a world-famous centre of learn¬ 
ing and literature. The sealings provide archseological evidence 
of that Varanasi of blazing glory pictured in the Kasl-khanda 
of the Skanda Purana. 

III. Sreni and Nigama 

A few sealings belong to the economic guilds and the cor¬ 
poration of traders. 

(1) Gavayaka Sreni—Inscribed Gavayaka seniye, ‘in the 
Guild of the Milkmen’. 

(2) Aranyaka Sreni—Inscribed Vdranaiy-Aranyaka-Sreni, 
‘the Guild of the Foresters of Varanasi’. It appears that the 
forest-tribes settled round Panaras towards Mirzapur and 
Vindhyachala were supplying the city with coal, fuel and 
other forest-produce, as they are doing to this day, had made 
for themselves a habitation on the outskirts of the city and 
given themselves a corporate organisation on the lines of the 
usual guilds. 
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(3) Nigama—A square sealing in early Kushana script 
shows four letters NE GA MA SA written in the four corners 
of a square enclosure with an entrance. Another Kushana 
sealing reads Nigamisa. But about half a dozen sealings with 
the motif of a domed granary read Niymm in Gupta script, 
and record the names of Bharata, Sridatta and Sauryadhya 
( ) who certainly must have been members of the eco¬ 

nomic corporation called Nigama. The Nigama was a body 
of wealthy traders, mostly bankers and jewellers called 
Sreshthin, whose number was fixed by convention and who 
were admitted to the corporation by unanimous election and 
who were conferred wide powers by the State. 

IV- Kings and Rulers 

.■\ good number of sealings are inscribed with the names 
of kings and rulers, which adds to our information about the 
political history of old Varanasi. We record the names 
below without entering into a detailed disquisition here. 

(1) Yuvaraja Magu—Inscribed yuvaraja magu. Magu 
was an Avestan name, from which we have Magu-paiti, a 
a wiseman, and Pahlavi 31ugopat, Persian 31ohed. In the 
Kasyapa Buddha Image Inscription from Mathura we find the 
name Devaputra Maghu. 

(2) Jethadata—Inscribed Jttliadutasa in the script of 
about first century B. C. Inverted triangle-headed standard 
{Vaijayanti) symbol below, and Nundipada and Svastika above. 

(3) Jeshthamitra—Inscribed Jeshtli'imitrasya in late 

Kushana script. 

(4) Krishnasena—Bow and arrow above ; in the centre 
Krishnasenasya flanked by yap.i on 1. and on r.; below 
svastika, nandipada, Srivatsa and Sankha. 

(5) Harishena—.About a hundred scalings of this king 
were found, with symbols as above. 

(6) Bhimasena—Inscribed Jtajfio Bhlmasenasya. Symbols, 

bow and arrow above ; standard in railing on 1. and yilpa in 
railing on r. Owing to similarity of symbols Krishnasena, 
Harishena and Bhimasena seem to belong to one family, and 
the last appears to be identical with Raja Vasishthiputra §rl 
Bhimasena of the Bhita seal marked with the bow and arrow 
symbol 1911-12, p. 51, pi. XVIII, fig. 27). 
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(7) Navva,—Reading Nauvasyu ; bow and arrow above ; 
in the centre a spear on 1. and a on r.; below, a pile of 
three balls. He seems to be different from Neva, whose coins 
have been known for a considerable time, for the symbols on 
coins and sealings are different. Sanskrit Navya means 
‘praiseworthy’, from the root nu, to praise. 

(3) Abhaya —Reading Rijno Abluiyasyu. Symbols, Nandi 
with three-arched hill in front; below him chukru, 'scihhhix 
and sActi. 

(9) Dhandeva—Reading llajfio Rhandioasyu. Symbols, 
Nandi Standing before cliuityu llanked by a yupa on 1. and 
mkti on r. A very large number of sealings of this ruler 
were found. 

(10) Asvagosha—Legend ARicaylmh.sya in the script of 
the Kushana period. Above lion couching to 1. 

(11) Rudramagh—Legend Malmenapatisya Mudramx- 
jjlmya in centre. Symbols, Nandipada and bow and arrow 
above ; three-arched hill in the lower field. He seems to be 
a member the Magha family of Kosam. 

(12) Sivamagha—Legend BajHx (/i) Kautalputrasya Sri- 
Sivamayhasya. Symbols, above Nundip.idx and two other 
symbols now defaced; below, bow and arrow, three-arched 
hill and dumaru. On a lihita sealing occurs the name of 
Gautamiputra Sivamagha who must have been a different 
ruler. Kautsiputra Sivamagha seems to have been a brother 
of Kautsiputra Pothasiri, both being sons of Vasishthiputra 
Bhimasena of the Ginja Inscription. 

(13) Achyutavarmman—Legend Maharaja SryAohyuta- 
varmman in early Gupta script of South Indian variety. 

(14) Manyaditya —Reads 3Ia{a)nyaditya rajana in late 
Kushana script. 

V- Ministers, Officials and Offices 

(a) The following sealings arc those of Ministers : 

(1) Amatya Janaidana. 

(2) Amatya Kapilaka. 

(3) Amatya Hastika. 

(4) Amatya Aryasarma- 

(5) Amatya 5ona. 


V 
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(6) Amatya §ri-Uvarika. 

(7) Amatya Bota 

(8) Amatyapvitra Kalabhaka. 

(b) There are three sealings of Dandanayaka Anuttara, 
Dandanayaka Sarva, and Dandanayaka Satyavrata. 

(c) There are three sealings of government offices of 
Varanasi reading : 

(1) Barauasyadhikarandsy.t (Gnpta script), 

(2) KumaramMyidhikaranisya ^Gupta script), 

(3) Koslithagarikana in Kushana script, of the officers 
in charge of the Royal Store-houses. 

Several hundred sealings of private individuals and 
traders, to be dealt with later, also throw welcome light on 
the history of ancient Varanasi. 


THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE ALLAHABAD MUSEUM 

R. R. TRIPATHI 

Though the niusomn came into being in 1931, yet the 
work of cullectiiig coins was begun in the year 1934. In the 
initial stage, nncle.aned coins were simply collecleJ from 
different ancient sites of the Suate and dumped in the store. 
No effort was made to clean, identify and catalogue them in 
a scientific way due to lack of appropriate technical hand. 
The status quo was maintained upto 1943 when a whole time 
curator was appointed for the proper upkeep of the museum 
antiquities. Since then, considerable progress in proper 
cataloguing and identification of coins has been made, and an 
appropriate report about them is possible, Categories of gold, 
silver and copper coins in this museum are enumerated 
as follows. 


Gold Coins 

Museum coin cabinet possesses only 34 gold coins. These 
coins represent the kings of Kushana, Gupta, medieval and 
Mughal dynasties. In this category, there are 5 Kushana 
coins, 17 Gupta coins, 4 medieval coins, one small south 
Indian coin and 7 Mughal medals and coins in all. The 
details and types of above-mentioned coins are as below : 

Coins of Cupta Dynasty 

1. One coin of Chandragupta I (King-and-Queen standing). 

2. Four coins of Samudragupta. 

(a) Asvamedha type (b) Standard type (c) Archer type 
(d) Battle-axe type 

3. One coin of Kacha 

4. Six coins of Chandragupta II 

(a) Lion-slayer type—one (b) Archer type—three 

(c) Chhatra type—two. 

5. One coin of Kumaragupta I. Horseman type. 

6. One coin of Skandagupta. Archer type. 

7. One coin of Prakasaditya. Horseman type. 

8. One coin of Puragupta. 

Medieval Coins 

1. Two debased gold coins of 6rl Govindachandra Deva 

2. ,, „ „ „ Sri Gangeya Deva 
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Mughal coins include the coins of Shahjehan, Shah Alam, 
Mubarak Shah, along with some medals of various types. 

There is one south Indian gold coin having the god 
Venkatesvara and his two wives standing on the obverse. 
Reverse side is granulated. 

Silver Coins 

There are 375 silver punch-marked coins of different 
varieties and sizes. Out of them, three coins are of long and 
thick variety generally called bar type, while there is one 
cup-shaped punch-marked coin in this collection. A few 
Kshatrapa coins are also represented here but they are not 
worth mention. 

Three silver coins of Skandagupla have recently been 
added to the coin cabinet of the museum from Jhusi, an 
ancient site across the river Ganga near Allahabad. These 
coins bear the head of the king on the obverse, and a circular- 
legend with a peacock in the centre, on the reverse. 

Besides above, about 400 silver coins of Mughal kings 
and other rulers representing chiefly Humayun, .Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shahjehan, Aurangzeb, Shah Alam, Ahmad Shah, 
and others have been acqrrired by the museum. 

Copper Coins 

The museum coin cabinet preserves 25 punch-marked 
copper coins, including five bar type coins which are said to 
be of rare variety. In addition, there are about 350 unins¬ 
cribed and inscribed coins of different dynasties and rulers 
beginning from 3rd cent. B.C. to 6th cent. A.D. Among these 
there are some very rare and unpublished varieties which 
may reveal names of entirely new rulers in the region of their 
provenance. These abovC-mentioned coins represent the 
following varieties, dynasties and rulers. 

1. Uninscribed and inscribed cast copper coins of Kausambi 

and Ahichchhatra of Mitra dynasty and other rulers. 

2. Coins of tribal rulers from Ahichchhatra. 

3. Kushana copper coins from Kausambi and Mathura. 

4. Copper coins of Gupta dynasty from Kausambi and 
Ahichchhatra. 

5. Muhammadan coins from Kausambi and Jhusi. 

It would not be out of place to describe some important 
specimens of the collection so as t a give ready reference to the 
scholars. The museum preserves several varieties of Kausambi 
coins of Lanky bull type of small as well as large size. 
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There are still more varieties of uninscribed cast coins 
but they cannot be described here in detail. To come to 
inscribed cast coins: oidy four specimens ot Kausambi coins 
having the legend hamvl were known so far ; one in the 
British Museum, London published by Allan^, second in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, third in the possession of Shrinath 
Shah of Varanasi and fourth in the State Museum, Lucknow.* 
The fifth specimen is preserved in this museum, but it 
does not show all the symbols found on the above- 
mentioned 4 coins. It has only the Ujj’aini symbol 
above the legend Jcasavl. Elephants, Jayadhivaja and other 
symbols are missing. Its reverse side is completely obliterated. 
Another peculiarity lies in its legend. Former four coins 
have hi while the present one has vl. In this respect the 
coin proves to be unique. It can be presumed that the present 
specimen is cast from a different mould. Other inscribed 
coins of Kausambi, Pauchal, Mathura, and Ayodhya rulers 
are as below : Agnimitra, Brihaspatimjtra, Varunamitra, 
Bhanumitra, Suryarnitia, Indramitra, Aryamitra, Visakha- 
deva, Satyamitra, Purusliadutta, Ramadutta etc. and many 
others. Besides, some coins having peculiar legends as 
madavika, vavava, kota, and kanva are also preserved here. Coins 
of Rajno Ravana, Harigupta, Malva coins of Satkarni, coins 
of Achyuta with portrait on one side, and one coin of 
Ramagupta also form part of this collection. One coin 
of Chandragupta II resembling the Archer type of his gold 
issues is recently acquired from Kausambi. Only one 
specimen of this type was known to A. S. Altekar from JASB, 
1933, No. 12, which he has described in his Coinage oj the 
Gupta Empire? Along with above, some Ujjaini coins from 
Eran too have been acquired. 

We have also acquired a clay rrould of punch-marked 
coiir from Jhusi atrd another from Kausambi. One terracotta 
mould of the silver coin of Chandragupta II also has recently' 
been acquired from Jhusi. It contains the head of the king 
on the obverse and a circular legend with garuda in the centre 
on the reverse side. 


I 


1. EMC, Ancient India, Introduction, pp. xcviit & xeix. 

2. JN8I, XI, pt. I. pp. 10-11. 

3. pp. 157-58 (PI. XVI, no. 12). 
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HISTORY OF THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE 
ANDHRA PRADESH GOVERNMENT MUSEUM 

N. RAMESAN 

The Government of Hyderabad created an Archaeological 
Department for the State in the year 1914 A. D., and Dr. 
Yazdani was appointed as its first Superintendent. Within 
a few years of taking chaige, he felt the need for a good 
museum for Hyderabad which was one of the premier States 
of the country. Originally the chief feature of the museum 
was designed to be its economic side and it was conceived that 
in addition to the artistic pieces, the crafts and industry 
of the State must also be exhibited. A scheme on these lines 
was prepared in the year 1916-17 and Shri T. Srinivas was 
appointed as the first Curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 
He was deputed for a period of six months to visit and study 
the work of museums in the other parts of the country. A 
proper building for the Museum was found to be a sine-qua- 
non and gradually the Museum with the Ajantha pavilion on 
the public gardens of Hyderabad, came to be established 
in the Department of Archaeology. In recent years, a 
building called the Khajana building which was part of the 
Sarf-e-Khas of H E. H. the Nizam was also released and 
this also houses some sculptures. A new pavilion called the 
Yeleswaram pavilion has been built within the compound 
of the office of the Diiector of Archaeology, Hyderabad and 
this houses some very important antiquities and coins. 

The coin collection in the Hyderabad Museum is one of 
the best in the country. The total number of coins exceeds 
3,50,000, and almost all the periods of Indian history are 
lepresented here. Particular mention may be made of the fact 
that large hoards of coins of the .Andhra kings of practically 
every dynasty are available. 

In the year 1560-61, three catalogues of the coins in the 
Hyderabad Museum were published, with the generous 
financial assistance by the Government of India. These 
catalogues are: (1) Punolt-marhil Coins in tin Govcru'iient Musaun, 
Hyd.rubad by P. L. Gupta, (2) Catulojiie of the Sdtai'alian-i Coins 
by .M, Rama Rao, and (3) Catdoyue of the Qntub Slahi. 
Coins by .Abdul AVali Khan. The catalogue on the Qutub 
Shahi coins is a very important addition to the science 
of numismatics as almost all the Qutub Shahi coins are 
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represented in this catalogue. In the year 1961-62, it is 
proposed to bring out catalogues of Ikshvaku, Western 
Kshatrapa, Vishnukundin, Eastern Chalukya and Vijaya- 
nagar coins and also a catalogue of the Bahamani and 
Mughal coins in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum. This 
will complete the entire corpus of coins in Andhra Pradesh, 
from the earliest days to the modern times. 

The coins were acquired in the Hyderabad Museum 
mainly from the treasure troves, though some rare specimens 
were also purchased from private collectors. There were 
also some transfers from other museums. In the year 1918-19 
A.D., 605 silver coins and 1141 copper coins of Bactrian 
and Indo-Greek kings, Indo-Parthian dynasties, Kushana 
kings, Western Satraps, Sassanian dynasty, early kings of 
Delhi and their contemporaries, Mughal kings and Asafjahi 
dynasty were acquired. 

Many coins were presented by the Durbars and museums 
of the other parts of the country, for example, in the year 1922, 
6 coins were presented by the Jodhpur Durbar, 16 by Bikaner 
Durbar, 19 by Madras Government, 4 by Madias Museum, 57 
by Lucknow Museum, 63 by U. P. Goveinment, 393 by 
H.E.H. the Nizam and 46 by the Central Treasury of H.E.K. 
the Nizam. In the same year, nearly 2730 coins were 
acquired as treasure troves and 1925 were purchased. This 
was one of the largest purchases made by the Hyderabad 
Museum. 


There are some coins of rare Mughal mints, which can 
be gleaned from the collection in the Hydeiabad Museum, 
as for example, a lupee of Aurangzeb in which the Hizri year 
is clearly mentioned as 1100. The regnal year is 32 and 
the mint name Sikakul which has been identified as Sri- 
kakulam of the present Andhra Pradesh. Similarly, there 
is a coin of Mc’hd. Shah from the Bankapiir mint. Coins of 
this mint are quite rare and the coin of Mohd. Shah is 
absolutely new. Similarly Mohd. Shah of Nusratabad coins 
were unknown till they were acquired by the Hyderabad 
Mi^um. 

Many Padmatanhas of the Yadava kings of Devagiri viz. 
Smghana II and his two grandsons Krishna-Kanhara and 
Mahadeva have all been brought to the Hyderabad Museum 
as treasure troves. A gold coin of Mohd. Adil Shah is a 
rare and unique one. This was acquired in 1923 from the 
Central Treasury of Hyderabad. 


During the year 1926, 
Western Chalukyas were 


about 40 silver coins of the 
acquired as treasure trove. 
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These have varaha (boar) symbol in the middle, the other 
symbol being the lotus syllable (Sri) in the old Telugu- 
Kannada script. The names of the kings who issued them 
are also found, as for example, Rayagajakesari, Dayagaja- 
kesari, etc. 

During the same year, a verj' significant hoard of 
inscribed Eastern Chalukyan coins was discovered. The 
coins have an inscription of Vuhima Slddld, the brother of 
Pulakesin 11. In some coins, the word satya, obviously 
referring to the word satyasruya, is also found. 

The most significant addition to the coin cabinet of the 
Museum was in 1929, when a large hoard of punch-marked 
coins was found at Karimnagar. In addition, several other 
hoards of the punch-marked coins have been acquired and 
all these have been scientifically catalogued. 

The excavations conducted by the Department of 
Archaeology at Kondapur, an ancient Satavahana site, have 
brought to light several interesting coin hoards. At 
Pedabankur which is also a Satavahana site, a large hoard 
of coins has been unearthed. The Satavahana coin hoard 
will run to the order of nearly 40,000. There is one very 
important coin of this dynasty which is published as No. 1 
in the Catalogue of the Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh 
Government 31useum, which establishes that the Satavahana 
rule started from Telengana aiea of Andhra Pradesh. 

Of the recent additions to the Museum, three important 
hoards deserve mention. In 1953, a treasure trove of nearly 
8,000 silver punch-marked coins was unearthed near 
Amaravati, Guntur District, which after the creation of 
Andhra Pradesh found its way to the cabinet of the Hydera¬ 
bad Museum. It is now under study by Dr. P. L. Gupta and 
a special catalogue of this hoard is expected to be published 
during the course of this year. A cursory examination has 
revealed that there are nearly 50 very important coins in this 
hoard. 

The next important hoard is the Nalgonda hoard of 
nearly 4,500 copper coins which seem to belong to the Eastern 
Chalukyan dynasty. Many of these are inscribed with several 
names and in several scripts. These coins are also under 
study by Dr. M, Rama Rao, and a special catalogue of these 
also is likely to be published this year. 

There is another hoard of nearly 600 excellently preserved 
coins belonging to the Vishnukundin dynasty, who are one of 
the very early Andhra line of kings, and the provenance of 
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the coins, and the recnrrence of the lion symbol on this hoard 
as well as on the Eastern Chalukyan hoard are very signi¬ 
ficant. A catalogue on this by Dr. M. Rama Rao will also 
be published this year. 

In addition to the above hoards, a hoard of nearly 1,000 
silver Roman coins was discovered in Nalgonda in 1959 and 
these are very important since Roman coins in such large 
numbers are rare and unique. 

Also, a hoard of nearly 300 coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas was unearthed at Petlurivaripaleni in Guntur 
District of Andhra Pradesh. In addition, about 250 Ikshvaku 
coins were also unearthed near Ongole in Guntur District. 

The excavations at ATleswaram have thrown out im¬ 
portant coins, though not in large numbers, including a well 
preserved Roman gold coin. 



THE COLLECTION OF INDIAN COINS IN ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM. OXFORD 

HELEN MITCHELL 

The Heberden Coia Room of the Ashinolean Museum, 
Oxford has since 1921 housed the combined collections of the 
University, to which have been added the collections formed 
by various colleges and now deposited on permanent loan. 
Before 1921, the main University collection was kept in the 
Bodleian Library, being referred to in publications as the 
Bodleian Collection. Coins acquired by the Ashmolean 
Museum itself from its foundation in 16S3 do not, in the 
case of Indian coins, constitute a great uumber : they were 
deposited in the Bodleian from 1860 until they returned to 
the Ashmolean in 1921. 

The nucleus of the Bodleian cabinet was the choice 
collection made in India during the early nineteenth century 
by J. B. Elliott, and presented to the Bodleian in 1859 : a 
collection notable for its wide range (1500 coins representative 
of almost all the Indian series) and high quality. To this 
were added other donations and a few purchases. In 1888 
Stanley Lane-Poole published his Catalogue of the Muhammadan 
Coins preserved in the BodUian Library, and in the NumismUic 
Chronicle (1891) E. J. Rapson listed all the Gupta coins in the 
Bodley cabinet at that time in his “Notes on Gupta Coins.’’ 

Of the college collections the most notable, so far as 
Indian coins are concerned, are the Christ Church, St. John’s 
College and, to a lesser degree. Corpus Christi College cabinets. 
The Oriental collection in the Christ Church cabinet appears 
to have owed its formation to Dr. Richard Browne, who died 
in 1780 : certainly the greater part of the collection was 
assembled in the eighteenth century. 

After the foundation of the Heberden Coin Room and the 
amalgamation of the various collections, the coins, together 
with manuscript records and a numismatic library, have been 
readily accessible to students. Recent years have seen a 
remarkable growth in the Indian series. Of especial note 
was the munificent gift (1956 -8) by Dr. H. E. Stapleton of his 
fine collection : his coins of the Sultans of Bengal and the 
kings of Assam are particularly deserving of mention. In 
1934, a most useful gift of over 1650 coins, mostly copper, 
was made by T. B. Horwood. An annual grant from the 
University now allows a programme of consolidation and 
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expansion to be carried out. Among recent notable purchases 
was the major part of Mr. A. Master’s collection, which has 
markedly strengthened the Museum’s representation of the 
Sultans of Gujarat and the Mughal Emperors. 


Ancient India punch-marked 157 

uninscribed cast 65 

Tribal (Ayodbya 18, Kausambi 13, 

Kuninda 8, Malava 214, Mathura 21, Pahcala 38, 
Taxila 36, Ujjain 38, Vatasvaka 1, Yaudheya 7) 394 

iiactria & Indo-Greek 531 

Indo-Scythian 328 

Indo-Parthian 68 

Kushana 399 

Kushano-Sassanian 34 

Gupta 115 

Western Satraps 130 

Hunas 66 

Kashmir 209 

Gadhiya 40 

Hindu Kings of Ohind 89 

W. Chedi 5, Jejakabukhti 1, Tomars 1, Narwar 15, 

Kanauj 13, Ajmer & Delhi 4, Orissa 2, Vijayanagar 748 
Sultans of Delhi 606 

Governors & Kings of Bengal 372 

Nizam Shahs of Ahmadnagar 4 

Adil Shahs of Bijapur (larins) 5 

Qutb Shahs of Golconda 3 

Sultans of Kashmir 29 

„ „ Jaunpur 102 

„ ,, Gujarat 401 

I, ,, Malava 69 

Bahmanis of Gulbarga 73 

Mughal Emperors 836 

Ahmadabad : post-Mughal 89 

Native States: (Awadh 63, Mysore 103, Baroda 154, 
Bhaunagar 5, Cambay 10, Chhota Udaipur 2, 
Junagarh 8, Kolhapur 1, Kutch 46, Lunavada 5, 
Nawarnagar 48, Kadhanpur 16, Porbandar 2, 
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Satara 5, Bharatpur 1, Bikaner 11, Bundi 17, 
Dungarpur 4, Jaipur 36, Jaisalmer 3, Jodhpur 21, 
Kishangarh 1, Kucha wan 1, Mewar 26, Partabgarh 10, 
Tonk 1, Bhopal 27, Srinagar in Bundelkhand 4, 
Dewas 9, Gwalior 33, Bajranggarh 27, Narwar 3, 
Hyderabad 30, Indore 26, Rewah 1, Ravashnagar 
Sagar 1) 761 

Maidive Islands 82 

Ceylon : (Early kings 78, under Portuguese 1, Dutch 

E.I.C. 8, under British 128, independent state 4) 219 

East India Company 243 

French India 15 

Portuguese India 25 

Trancobar 5 

British India 245 

Republic of India 7 

Pakistan 9 

Assam 282 

Nepal 95 

Tibet 45 

Jayantapura 7 

Tipperah 25 

Arakan 9 

Bhutan 5 

Champa ran 8 

Koch 31 

Manipur 19 

Pegu 5 



THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 

J. N. BANERJEA 

The Asiatic Society was founded in 1784 by the 
distinguished Orientalist Sir William Jones during the 
Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings. The need for a 
museum of its own was felt as early as 1796, and a modest 
beginning in this respect was made in 1814, In February of 
that year, the Society iccoided its desire to form a museum 
‘for the reception of all articles that may tend to illustrate 
Oriental manners and history, or to elucidate the peculiarities 
of nature or art in the East’. Among the various heads under 
which the authorities of the Asiatic Society invited contri¬ 
butions from its members and others, coins formed an 
important item. It seems that its collection of coins started 
soon after, and ancient and medieval coins not only of India 
but also of a few other countries of the world came to find 
their way to its cabinet. 

James Prinsep, then shortly to succeed H H. Wilson as 
the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, referred to the contents 
of the Asiatic Society’s small collection in his article published 
in the first volume of the newly started Journal of the Agiatic 
Society of Bengal (1832). The coin-collection was comparatively 
poor and there was no proper record of the exact localities in 
which the coins were found, and even the names of the parties 
who presented them to the Society w-ere not always mentioned. 
Prinsep deprecated the usual practice of the British collectors 
‘to carry their spoil to England where their coins were 
swallow’ed up and lost among the immense profusion of 
similar objects in tiro public and private cabinets of European 
antiquarians’. This was according to him rrot always in the 
best interest of antiquarian research. He also referred in this 
connection to the extensive collection of Major Tod, which 
was not really lost to India, for it came back to the Society 
‘more valuable thair before, through the plates and notes in 
elucidation of them published itr the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Transacitons’ {JASB, Vol. I, 1832). 

In one of the latest volumes of the Asiatic Researches 
(Vol. XVII) published earlier in the same year, H. H. Wilson, 
the Secretary of the Asiatic Society at that time, wrote an 
elaborate article entitled ‘Desciiftton of Select Coins from 
Originals or drawings in the possession of the Asiatic Society’. 
In its introductory portion, Wilson referred to the chief 
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Collections made in India. These were made by Col. 
Willoughby, Seymour, Dr. R. Tytler, Col. Mackenzie and 
others, and consisted generally of Muhammadan coins and 
ancient Roman coins ; the one by Mackenzie comprising; ‘a 
few curious Hindu coins, a vast number of copper coins of 
South India, many modern, some ancient, including Roman 
coins dug up chiefly at DipaMinna and Amaravati’. Most of 
these collections that were made in India were sent out of 
the countiy, the bulk of the last made by Mackenzie finding 
their way to the Museum of the India House, London. 
Wilson, however, recorded that through the liberality of the 
Government of Bengal ‘the duplicates of such as existed in any 
number of the Mackenzie collection were presented to the 
cabinet of the Society’. These duplicates formed the chief 
nucleus of the Asiatic Society’s collection which was very 
slowly enlarged by presentation and purchase. .Among the 
coins described by Wilson (he was helped in this task by 
James Prinsep) were some belonging to both of them. A 
glance at the coins reproduced in Plate I accompanying the 
article shows that among them were gold coins of the Imperial 
Kushanas (Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva), some of the 
later and the Kidara Kushanas, several Gupta gold coins (of 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Skandagupta and Prakasa- 
ditya). Wilson suspected even so early that some of the 
coins especially forming part of Mackenzie’s cabinet were 
recently fabricated, for their appearance showed that ‘they 
were probably multiplied at Col. Mackenzie’s expense from 
some common original which he considered of great curiosity’. 

No catalogue in any form was, however, made of the 
Society’s cabinet at that time, though its necessity was felt 
by the members from even an earlier period. A little more 
than a decade after the publication of Wilson’s article men¬ 
tioned above, E. Roer, the then Society’s Librarian, prepared 
a rough catalogue of the coins in its collection, which was 
published in its ■Journal and Proeeidinys in 1843 (Part I, 
pp. 133-56j. This shows that the Society’s cabinet contained 
at that time a large number of copper coins (a few only in 
silver) of the Roman emperors fronr .-Vugustus down to the 
destruction of the occidental empire, a few Greek, Indo- 
Greek and Indo-Scythic and other coins. But Roer rightly 
felt that the enhrigemcirt of the collection of the Roman 
Series had no direct connection with the avowed purposes 
of the Society, and ‘the collection of the Indo-Grecian, Iirdo- 
Scythian and Hindoo coins, in which the cabinet is very 
deficient, their number amounting only to 116 specimens, most 
of which are moreover duplicates, and their legends, types, 
etc. generally effaced, should be enlarged’. He had the 
54 
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historical sense to observe also that ‘the coins of the ancient 
Hindoo kings allied by their coins to the Greeks and their 
successors would be of great value in supplying the large 
blank of historical account, from Asoka to the Mahomedan 
conquest’ (ibid., p. 135). It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that this learned Librarian of the Asiatic Society 
had realised, though imperfectly, even at that early age the 
importance of Numismatics as one of the valuable sources for 
historical studies and reconstruction. 

The Society suffeied a grievous loss shortly afterwards, 
when all the more intrinsically valuable coins in its collection 
were stolen in 1844. Freeling gave a description of the collec¬ 
tion in its depleted state in the Junriial and Pi oaetdingi of (he 
Society, 1857 (pp. 234-38). perusal of this note leaves little 
doubt that inspite of the afoiesaid vicissitude, the collection 
continued to be slowly aud steadily built up. There were 
undoubtedly many duplicates and some worthless coins, but 
good and interesting coins among them were also not wraiting. 
Freeling like Roer was surprised at the variety of the Roman 
and Norwegian coins which were, according to him, ‘far the 
largest and most perfect of any’. There were, however, many 
Indian copper and lead coins, but rr.ost of them were un¬ 
identifiable at that time because of their very imperfect con¬ 
dition. Freeling, it is interesting to note, emphasised on the 
proper record of their fiadspots to be sent when their respective 
donors were presenting such coins to the Society. Mention 
may also be made of a large number of silver puirch-marked 
coins, the cast square copper coins, the cock and bull 
series of copper coins (presented by Captain Hayes,— 
evidently these are the die-struck Mitra coins of .4yodhya), 
silver Indo-Greek coins (a drachma of Demetrius, a hemi- 
drachma of Zoilus, 2 of Herraaeus, 1 of Dionysius and 
5 of Menander) and a few copper coins belonging to the same 
series. It is natural that FreLduig should comina'n that the 
‘Indo-Bactriau Series, is the worst represented of any in this 
collection. The Indo-Scy.hian gold (Kushana', the Parthian and 
Greek were also poorly represented, but in the Roman coins 
the Society was peculiarly rich’. There was a considerable 
number of Gupta coirrs, but there were many duplicates, and 
some later imitations. These were in gold, copper and silver. 
Of great interest rrre some gold coiirs allied to this set which 
were found at Jessore aird prescrtled by lA L. Beaufort to 
the Society. These were evidently the coins of the Muham- 
madpur find described by Alhtn in his (.'atdoyue, pp. c.xxvii, 
149-50, and plate XXIV, figs. 4-5. The Society’s collection 
was enriched by the presentation of a quantity of large and 
small Arracan coins, ‘very curious and quite unlike any other 
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Indian coinage,’ by T. Oldham in 1856. There was a fairly 
representative quota of Alubammadan coins in the cabinet, 
they being divisible into those ‘of the Pathans of Delhi, the 
Pathans of Bengal, the Alognls, and the coins of Ghazni, 
KhwarisiTi, etc.’. 

The authorities of the Society, however, appear to have 
been on the look out for retrieving the loss it sustained by 
theft of a good many of its valuable coins. An opportunity 
for doing this presented itself when the magnificent and 
representative collection of Col. Stacy was offered for sale 
in 1856. They decided to purchr.se the entire set, and Edward 
Thomas was entiusted with the task of preparing a priced 
catalogue of it which was published in 1858 (pp. 251- 

60). The price fixed was nearly Rs. 4l00;'-, which was made 
up by the Society’s contribution of Rs. 1200 - and the subs¬ 
criptions of many of its members. As a result of the earnest 
effort of it and its interested members the fine collection was 
acquired for its cabinet early in 1659. 

It will be of interest here to give a rough idea about 
the nature of Stacy collection. Thomas’s account shows 
that there were numeious gold, silver and copper coins of 
Greek, Indo-Greek, 6aka-Pahlava, Parthian, Kushapa, 
Sassanian and different other varieties. This collection also 
included some local and tribal coins of ancient India, several 
gold, silver and copper coins of the Guptas, those struck by 
the Hindu kings of Ohind and a fairly good number of 
different varieties of Muhammadan coins. The summary 
appended to Thomas’s inventory is worth quoting : 


Greek, etc. 

Geld 

Silver 

352 

Copper 

1,197 

Hindu 

70 

586 

1,208 

(This evidently includes the money 
of the alien rulers of India, before 
the Muhammadan conquest.) 
Muhammadan 

31 

627 

1,585 

Miscellaneous 

— 

277 

384 

Total coins 

101 

1,842 

4,384 


The Society really made a bargain in securing such a 
splendid collection of as many as 6327 pieces of different 
varieties of coins at a price which was a little less than 
Rs, 4000/-. Thomas’s exact figure is Rs. 3,960/-, which 
even in those days of high value of the rupee was undoubtedly 
a modest sum which the Society paid for the enrichment 
of its depleted collection. 
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Since the acquisition of the Stacy collection early in 
1859, the accession ol coins by the Society’s cabinet was not 
very numerous, its main source consisting chiefly of treasure 
trove presented by the India Government, supplemented by 
gifts from private persons (some of them being its own 
members), and by occasional purchase. Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra in his account of the History of the Society printed in 
the Centemrjj llei-iew of tli-i Asiatic Socldy of Bengal published 
in 1SS3 quotes the following about its coin collection : ‘It 
is particularly lich in 'Delhi rathans and Bengal Pathans, 
also in the later Bactrians, Indo-Scythians, Guptas, and the 
various sorts of ancient Hindu and Buddhist coins. It might 
be more complete in the Delhi Moghals; but it is most 
defective in the provincial Muhammadan coinages of Malava, 
Gujarat, Jaunpur, etc., also in some of the more ancient 
classes, as the Saurashuian and Sussaniau coins. A small 
collection of Roman coins in gold was obtair.ed from General 
Cubbon some years ago. They are of peculiar interest as 
coming from a tiove discovered ia the Madras Presidency. 
Among the copper, lead and inferior coins generally there 
are a very large number of duplicates. On the other hand, 
there are also in the Society’s collection a few coins which 
are unique, and a not inconsiderable number which are more 
or less rare.’ 

Sometime after the acquisition of the Stacy collection 
of the Society, the numerous varieties of archaeological and 
other treasures collected by the Asiatic Society were transfer¬ 
red to the newly opened Indian Museum under Act XVII 
and x\ct XXII of l86'j-76 of the Legislative Council. V.A. 
Smith writes in the General Introduction to the Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Musi-um, Vol. 1 (published in 1905), that 
coins belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, although 
now deposited in the Indian Museum, are still the property of 
of the Society, and the Act XX£I of 1870 rcpiires them to he kept 
and preserved in the 3Ius 'uni with such marks and numbers as 
miy be nectssary for their ideniification {italics are mine] p. XVI). 
This obseivation of Smith explains why such a large number 
among the coins catalogued in the three volumes of the 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Iluseum (Vol. I, by Smith 
himself, Vols. II and III by Nelson Wright) bears the 
distinctive mark ‘A. S. B.’. 

This is in short the history of the .Vsiatic Society’s coin¬ 
collection. This learned body was one of the pioneers in 
this matter, and it was possible for it to be so for it had 
among its members and persons associated with it such 
eminent scholars and Indologists like H. H. Wilson, James 
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Prinsep, Alexander Cunningham, Edward Thomas and a 
host of others who took special interest in systematic numis¬ 
matic studies. The Society even now has some coins in 
its own cabinet in its premises. A catalogue of the pre- 
Muslim Section of this residual collection was prepared 
by one of its former Research Fellows. Efforts are being 
made to have the Muhammadan Section of its cabinet 
catalogued. When the respective catalogues are published, 
they may be of some use to the students of numismatics. 



EARLY INDIGENOUS COINS OF INDIA IN THE 
COLLECTION OF THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM 

CHITTARANJN ROY CHOUDHURY 

[Plate XVI] 

The coin cabinet of '.he Asulosli Museum, Calcutta 
University, is now fairly rich and representative of the early 
indigenous coins of India, aco,uired mainly through excavations, 
explorations and collection since its foundation in 1937. 
Apart from the coins of common and rare types, the collection 
includes large number of coins which exhibit several al¬ 
together unknown types of great numismatic interest. Already 
I have been entrusted with the preparation of a comprehensive 
catalogue of the coins, and would consider it essential to give 
a brief critical account of them to the scholars, that will 
comprise only of the coins from the earliest period down to 
about 100 B. C. This is suie to draw their attention on the 
vital aspects of the new types that will prove im.mensely 
helpful in the correct appraisem.ent of the value of the coins 
in the Museum. 

Among the earliest known indigenous coins in the 
Museum, mention may be made, first, of the four specimens 
of single type silver money, commonly known as bent-bars 
(PI. XVI. 1. T2). They were collected as early as 1940, and 
the provenance is recorded as the vicinity of the Bhir mound, 
the earliest city site of ancient Taxila, where, and in its 
environs, they are mainly feund. The coins have justifiably 
been described as early single type silver, and distinguished 
from the well-known punch-maikcd series because, they are 
stamped only by a single type of mark.^ 

The Museum specimens are well-preserved, and of them 
two varieties are to be distinguished. Var. a consists of the 
common larger coins, conform.ing about 178 grains each, 
stamped with m^ark la (PI. XVi. IB) on either end of concave 
obverse, and countermarked by lb (PI. XVI. IB) in the centre. 
The coins of var. b are smaller in size, and very rare, only 
two more specimens being known from the British Museum.® 
These are stamped with mark '2 (PI. XVL IB), a variant of la, 
and belong to a lower denomination. 

1. J. Allan, Catalogue of Cohxs of Aacinit India in the 
British Museum, pp. XV-XV il. 

2, J. Allan, op. cit., p. 2, nos. 10-11, PI. 1. 4-5, 
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The characteristics of the beut-bars have been discussed 
at length by several scholars.* We get no assistance from 
literature of reference or the date of these coins. But from 
their provenance the beut-bars appear to have been among the 
earliest coins of India, and along with a few other silver 
types, were current in parts of North and North-West India 
for a time before the end of the fourth century B. C. 

xAnother interesting series of early single type silver 
currency is suggested by five very small, round silver coins in 
the Museum (PI. XVI. 1. 3-4). The provenance of these coins 
also is one of the early sites of ancient Taxila. Each of them 
approximates -20 inch, and weighs about 3-50 grains. The 
minute coins ate neatly stamped by mark 3 (Pl.'XVI- IB) on 
one side, and blank on the reverse. Their method of manu¬ 
facture is apparent—small globules of metal stamped by 
hammer and anvil process. But due to the tiny size of the 
coins, only a portion of the mark appears on the flan. Several 
variants of the mark also may be distinguished. 

A few small silver coins of similar type and fabric, found 
from U. P., and at Thathari (M.P >, are now in the Biitish 
Museum*, and seventy-nine more of them are also known from 
the Bhir mound hoard of 1924.® The fact that this series 
of small coins beais the six-armed mark characteristic of the 
punch-marked type, has led scholars to attribute them to 
that coinage.* But unlike the bent-bars these are also 
stamped by a single type of mark, and therefore, may con¬ 
veniently be linked with Ihe various early single type silvers. 
The findspots of these coins, however, suggest that they had a 
wider circulation than the bent-bars from Taxila. 

The coins represent the lightest and smallest among the 
silver coins of ancient India known so far. iSinriti-wtiters 
and some ancient texts seem to lay down the rndsha, weighing 
two riittis, being equivalent to 3’66 grains troyq as the lowest 
unit or from of some type of indigenous silver coins. The 
present type of coins resembles no less in weight and size with 
the mmlvis, but they differ much in type and technique as 
well, so that a connection, as suggested by Walsh,® is very 

1. J. Allan, op. cil., pp. XVl-XVIl ; E. H. C. Walsh, 
Mamoirs of iho Archacoloijical Stirn nj of India. No. 59, 
pp. 2-3 ; G. M. Young, An' 'i:nt India. No 1, pp. 27-o2. 

2. J. .Allan, op. cit., pp. EU. LXlX. 2S6-7, Pi. XVI. 18-19. 

3. 192-I--5, pp. 47-lS. 

4. J. Allan, op. cit,, pp l.X'X ; E. H. C. Walsh, op. cit., p. 4. 

5. L. 1). Barneit, Antinuiti'.s 'f India, p, 207; Arth'isastra, 

translated by R, Shamasastry, p. 127. 

6. E. H. C. Walsh, op. cit., p. 3. 
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doubtful. While it is difficult to find their reference in 
literature, the general type of the coins and their association 
with the bent-bars and punch-marked coins suggest a date not 
later than the fourth century B. C. 

The large number of punch-marked coins, comprising 
silver, billon and copper, in the collection of the Museum, 
have represented the accumulation of about 25 years. Apart 
from a few that are collected from different ancient sites 
of India, the majority of them have been acquired either 
through explorations or fiom stratified layers in the process 
of archaeological diggings at Bangarh and Chandraketugarb, 
Bengal.^ The collection seems on the whole to be a 
representative one, as the known published specimens are 
well represented. But there are some specimens of billon 
and copper that are known for the first time only from the 
Museum specimens, and exhibit unique types. 

Of the punch-marked silver coins, not to speak of the 
comm.on varieties, there are sixteen double-obverse pieces, 
figainst sixtyfive already known from the Bbir mound hoard 
of 1924, in an excellent state of preservation (PL XVI. I. 5r6). 
The theory that the variety represents an older coinage, 
subsequently restamped, is least convincing.’ The remarkable 
feature about the punch-marked series, and of the double¬ 
obverse coins too, is that, irrespective of their thick or thin 
fabric, they show no signs of evolution, neither in the type nor 
in their technique. The double-obverse coins appear to be 
proof-pieces, struck immediately preceding the minting of 
more than one variety of coins at a time, and accepted in 
the circulation as well. 

The billon coins are of neat and fine fabric, and bear 
a group of three marks on the obverse, and blank on the 
reverse. Of them both round and square shapes may be 
distinguished, and approximate the same weight as that of 
the silver type. The very fact that they bear only three 
marks on them, as also the group which they constitute, is 
interesting. The most unique of the varieties that may be 
distingnished from the coins has, on the obverse, marks 3, 
4 and 5 (PI. XVI. I. B). It consists of seven coins, recovered 
one, during the excavations at Bangarh, and the rest at 
Chandraketugarb (PI. XVI- I- 7-8).^ Mark 4 .may convenient- 

1. K, G. Goswami, hJxcai'ations at Bangarh {1938-41), p. 31. 
PI. XXI; Indian Archctology—A litvuw, 1956-7, p. 30 ; 
1957-8, p. 51 ; 1958-9, p. 56 ; 1959 60, p. 51. 

2. E.H.C. Walsh, op. cit., p, 

3. K. G. Goswami, op. cit., p. 31 ; Indian Archmology — 
A Itcviaw, 1957-58, p. 51. 
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ly be identified as the representation of a ship, which is, 
however, mistaken as a ‘bag’d It is single-decked, the rear 
part of which delineates the form of that of a dolphin, with 
a full treatment of its snout in the front. The form of the 
ship is evidently archaic, and unrivalled, as it has no parallel 
in the repertory of the ship-motifs of ancient India. We 
have no evidence that these and the other billon coins are 
known from outside of Bengal or disseminated as widely as 
the silver type, and one does not expect base metal coins 
to travel far from the place of their origin. These are then 
most likely the local coins of ancient Bengal, obviously 
invented for fractional transactions, some of which probably 
indicative of the sea and riverine commerce of its early days. 

The collection of twenty-one punch-marked copper coins 
in the Museum were unearthed during the excavations at 
Chandraketugarh from the same stratum which yielded the 
silver type. These are leplicas in copper of the punch- 
marked silver coins, and ate cf equally neat and fine fabric 
(PI XVI. I. 9). The type, for the first time known from 
the present specimens is quite distinct from the heavy and 
dumpy coarse coins in the British Museum,* stamped with a 
group of five common marks on one side and single or blank 
on the other. In weight the coins closely approximate the 
silver type, but evidently betray a lower denomination. The 
frequent references in the old texts to copper karsJiapams, 
along with the silvers, probably include the punch-marked 
copper coins as well. Although, referred to in the literature, 
the wide circulation of the kaishapaHas, and the known 
distribution of their silver counteiparts, we have, unfortuna¬ 
tely, no information about finds of this series of punch- 
marked coins excepting of the present specimens from Bengal, 
inadequate enough for forming a comprehensive idea of 
the coinage. 

The extensive collection of uninscribed cast copper coins, 
acquired mainly through archaeological methods represent 
two new series of coins, besides the common varieties. Both 
of them have come through the excavations at Chandraketu¬ 
garh, during the year 195C-61, from a stratum which is 
datable to about first century B. C. Scries a consists of four 
coins, bearing on the obverse a galloping horse with a plain 
reverse. Their size is of the average cast copper pieces and 
weighs about 50.25 grains. The galloping-horse motif is very 
rare on early Indian coins, and only a few large punched 

1. K. G. Geswami, op. cit., p. j1. 

2. J. Allan, op. cit., pp. LXXVllI-LXXIX. 101-116. PI. 

XII-XIII. 
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copper pieces from Eran bear the device.' If further 
specimens are recorded from the site, it is just possible to 
attribute the local origin of the type. The three coins of the 
series b, of the same size and fabric as that of the coins of 
series a, with plain reverse, has one of the most remarkable 
types in the ancient Indian coinage—an elephant, standing, 
facing within a torana. Apart from the symbolisms that may 
be readily recognizable from the type, the coins possibly bear 
the earliest numismatic reference of a secular architecture of 
ancient India, a gateway, perhaps of the fortified city of 
Chandraketugarh, vestiges of which have already been traced 
during the excavations. 


1. J. Allan, op. cit.,pp. XC-XCI. 141-42. PI. XVIII. 7 & 11. 



THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE BARODA MUSEUM 

B. L. MANKAD 

I 

Gold Coins 

The coin cabinet of the Baroda Museum contains 270 
gold coins and medals and includes the coins of the Kushanas, 
Guptas, Sultans of Delhi and Malava, Mughal emperors, 
ancient and medieval South Indian coins, later coins of 
Indian States and foreign coins including Roman, Byzantine, 
Arabian, as well as later coins of England, France, U.S A., 
Germany and other places. 

EARLY INDIAN COINS 

The oldest set of coins in the Baroda Museum comprises 
six Kushana coins. Of these, one belongs to Vima Kad- 
phises (85-120 A. D), three to Huvishka (150-180), one to 
Vasudeva (185-220) and one to Vasu (ca. 200 A.D.). 

The Gupta dynasty is represented by a Standard type 
coin of Samudragupta, a Horseman type of Chandragupta II 
and three Archer type coins of Kumaragupta. These coins 
range from 326 to 455 A D. 

Of the early indigenous coins from the South, mention 
may be made of two spherules, one of which was found from 
the Bijapur district; two early Chalukyan coins with punches 
and a boar; two coins with punches and the word Fyaya; 
one I’admatankii of the Banwasis of Tanjore and one Kadamba 
coin with lion and punches. These are of special interest, 
as they are all found from Nellore. These can be assigned to 
ca. 6th-7th centuries. 

COINS OF MEDIEVAL DYNASTIES 

The medieval dynasties of Central India are represented 
by one coin of Gangeyadeva of ihe Kalachuri dynasty (1015- 
40 A.D.) of Western Chedi and two coins of the Haiheyas of 
Eastern Chedi of which one belongs to Prithvideva (1140-60) 
and the other to Jajalladeva (1150-75). Both the Haiheya 
coins are from Dulahisconin in the Raipur district. 

Northern India is represented by nine coins of two 
dynasties. One belongs to Mahipaladeva (1103-28) of the 
Tomara dynasty of Ajmer and the remaining eight to the 
Rathod dynasty of Kanauj—six assigned to Govindachandra- 
deva (1112-60) and two to Prithvideva. 
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The South India and Western dynasties are represented 
to a greater extent. There are live coins of Jagadekamalla 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyaiii (1st half of 
11th century) of which one is from East Khandesh and one 
from Nellore. One coin of the Silabara dynasty (11th 
century) is found from the Xasik district. The \adavas of 
Devagiri (1187-13ll) are represented by three Fadmatahkas, 
the fiudpluce of one of which is stated to be Paiuel in the 
Kolaba District. Besides, there are three faiiams of Ananta 
Varma Chodagana (1075-1H6) of the Ganga dynasty of 
Kalinga, and two Gajpati Pagodas found at Dharwar and 
one Vishnu Pagoda found at Phaltan. These Pagodas are 
anonymous coins not assignable to a particular king but 
probably coming from Orissa and belonging to 1 ith century. 


VIJAVANAGARA KINGDOM 

There are 30 coins of the Vijayanagara kingdom which 
are described in a tabulated form below ; 


King 

Period 

No. of 
coins 

Findplace if 
recorded 

Hari Kara II 

1379-H06 

4 

— 

Deva Raya II 

1422-47 

13 

One found at Elshi in 
Chanda District and one 
at Nandur in Junnar 
Taluka. 

Krishnadeva 

Raya 

1509-30 

4 

One found at Phaltan in 
Satara District and one 
at Nattaki in Guntur 
District. 

Achyuta Raya 

1530-42 

2 

One found at Phaltan. 

Sadasiva Raya 

1542-73 

4 

One found at Manipur in 
S. Koiikan, one at Honover 
(Kanara Dist.) and one 
at Kharegaon in Ahmad- 
nagar Dist. 

Rama Raja 

1565 

2 

One found at Coimbatore. 

Venkatesvara 

1600 

1 

Kurnool District. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ETC. FANAMS 

There are two dozen Fanams of Travancore, Cochin 
etc. Sixteen of these are Vira Raya P'anams, the findplace 
of one of which is recorded as Coimbatore. Of the remain¬ 
ing eight, four are found from Tinuevelly and Chingleput and 
one belongs to a king of Cochin. 
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INDO~MUSLIM AND MUGHAL COINS 

The oldest set of Indo-Muslim coins in our cabinet is 
formed by eight coins of Allauddia Muhammad Khilji (1293- 
1315). Amongst other coins of the Delhi Sultanate are 
three coins of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq (1320-25), six of Muham¬ 
mad Tughluq III (1325-51) and one of Slier Shah Suri 
(1540-15). 

There are only two coins of the Sultans of Malava—one 
of Ghiyas Shah Khalji (1469-1500) and one of Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (1510-1531). 

The Mughal dynasty is fairly represented. The earliest 
of these is a gold coin of Akbar dated 973 A.H. (1555/6 A.D.). 
In all, there are eleven coins of Akbar minted at Ahmedabad, 
Agra, Lahore, Jaunpur and Urdu Zafar Qarin (i. e. issued 
from a camp). Of the Zodiac coins of Jehangir, those with 
the symbols Leo, Gemini, Taurus, Sagittarus, Aries and 
Pisces are found in the collection. There are two coins of 
Shahjehan minted at Akbarabad, one of Shah Alam I 
minted at Burhanpur, three of Muhammad Shah and two 
of Ahmad Shah all minted at Shahjahanabad, half-mohur 
of Alamgir II minted at Arcot, three mohurs, one half-mohur 
and and one quarter-mohur of Shah Alam II minted at 
Murshidabad and one Mohur minted at Ahmadnagar. 

LATER INDIAN STATES 

The earliest in the series is a coin of Haider AH of 
Mysore (1761-82). It is interesting because it was copied 
from the Pagodas of Sadasiva Nayaka of Ikkeri. Thus, 
whereas on its obverse we find the initial Persian letter ^ of 
Haider Ali’s name, the reverse shows an image of Siva-Parvatl 
seated. This can be said to be the numismatic evidence of 
the historical fact that Haider AW tolerated image worship. 

Next in order are the two coins of Maharaja Savai Ram 
Singh of Jaipur (1835-80), with Persian legend, typical six- 
branched “Jhar” and the mint-name Jaipur in Persian ; one 
100-Keri coin of Pragamalji of Cutch (1860-75) ; four coins 
of Raja Rama Varma of Travancore (1860-80) ; two coins of 
Malhar Rao Gaekwar of Baioda (1870-75) and two coins of 
the Nizams of Hyderabad belonging to the last quarter of the 
19th century. 

FOREIGN COINS 

Some foreign coins also are interesting. The oldest 
piece in the collection is a Roman coin of Theodosius II 
(405-124 A. D.) ; the obverse has a portrait of the emperor in 
military costume with the legend Dominm Theodosius Pater 
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Patriab Aujustus (The Lord Theodosius, the august father 
of the country); the reverse represents the emperor enthroned. 
The Byzantine coins of the sixth ccutuiy still follow the 
Roman tradition. That of Justinus (518-527) shows the 
portrait head of the emperor in the same manner on the 
obverse, whereas the reverse is occupied by the image of the 
angel (goddess) of victory'. The other, of his successor 
Justinian I (527-565), hardly differs from it, except for the 
legend. Both were struck at Constantinople (CON) of refined 
gold (OB = obryzium). The next two coins, of very thin mateiial, 
fall into the closing of the 11 tli century. One, of Michael 
IV, the Puplilagouian (1034-1041;, has on the obverse the bust 
of the e.mperor. in the later pompous costume, a sceptre in the 
right and a globe topped by' a cross in the left hand, whereas 
the reverse is occupied by the bust of Christ. Another, of 
Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055) differs only in the 
legend. The next coin of Manuel I Commenus (1143-1 ISO) 
shows the emperor in full-size figure, but the legend is difficult 
to read. After the Roman-Byzantine, five early Arabic gold 
coins must be mentioned which belong to the Abbasid and 
Fatimid Khalifas. 

The last group of ancient gold coins comprises four 
ducats from Venice, with St. John the Baptist and the legend 
SM (Sanctus Marcus) Veneti (Venice) on one, and the figure of 
the enthroned Christ on the other side. Two, of very poor 
execution, may possibly be ascribed to the Doge Pietro 
Gardenigo (1289-1311), two others bear the name of Alvise 
Mocenigo (1763-7.3). 

The rest of the foreign coins is of comparatively modern 
date (17th to 20th centuries). Among these may be mentioned 
coins of Charles II, James II, M'idiam III and Mary, George II 
and III, Queen Victoria and Ldwaid VII of England. These 
are of various denominations and number about two dozen. 

The cabinet possesses one ducat of king William I of 
Holland, seven coins of various denominations of Napoleon II 
of France, two 20-Mark pieces ot the cmpeior Vrilliam I of 
Germany, 20-Mark coin of Lulovic II of Bavaria, two gold 
coins of President Kruger of the Transvaal Republic (South 
Africa), one of the Republic of Costa Rica, 10 U. S, A. 
Dollars, or its multiples or j)arts, haif-Sovereigus of Australia 
with the portrait of Queen Victoiia. A Hungarian lO-Crown 
piece of the Austrian emperor Francis Joseph (1905) is the 
latest coin in the whole collection. 

There are also an early Ir.do-Portugucse gold coin, and 
several fine pieces struck by the East India Company, one side 
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Still in the beautiful Mughal style, the other with several 
variations of the British coat-of-arms. They are Ashralis 
(Mohurs), half-Ashrafis, fuither oae tvvo-Ashrati piece and a 
five-Rupee piece in the name of William IV. Turkey is 
represented by Sequins and Majidis (after sultan ‘Abd-ul-Majid, 
1S39-61) of the years A. H. 1265, 1277, 1293 (A. D. 1838/9, 
1860/1, 1875/6). Finally, there are also two Japanese and one 
Chinese gold coin of the last century. 

II 

Coins of Silver, Copper and Other Metals 

The coin cabinet of the Baroda Museum contains about 
10,000 coins of silver and more than 7000 of copper, billon, 
potin, lead, brass etc. These range from the punch-marked 
coins down to the coins of the 19th century. 

Of these, about IlCO silver and 1000 copper coins belong 
to the Gaekwars of Baroda. They range fiom Anandarao 
Gaekwar (lSOO-1819) down to Sayajirao III. Coins of 
Manajirao Gaekwar hitherto ur,known and published for 
the first time in the .JoiirnaJ rT Numismatic Society of India 
(XXII, pp. 285 ff) and also some new types of Sayajiiao II are 
of special interest in this group. 

Another large group is formed by the coins unearthed 
from the Gohilwad Tiinbo at Amreli during excavations 
carried by the Archaeological Department of the former 
Baroda State in 19 55. In this group, there are about HO'd 
coins of Kumaragupta I, about 153 square lead coins of Swami 
Rudrasena III, another group of about 200 similar coins but 
not readable, about 300 ancient copper coins which include a 
few Mashakas, rest being cast and tribal coins most of which 
not exactly identified. 

Of the remaining coins, about 4000 are purchased mainly 
from A. Bhikaji & Co., Bombay, but a few from Kiishna & 
Co., Lucknow and from other dealers also. About 500 coins 
have been received from the Government Museum, Madras ; 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow ; Central Museum, Nagpur and 
others, perhaps by way of distribution of treasure trove finds. 

The cabinet contains about 1500 silver and 1200 copper 
coins of the Mughals ; about 2C00 billon, 100 copper and 50 
silver coins of the Delhi Sultanate, and about 150 silver and 
1400 copper coins of the Gujarat Sultans. Large number of 
these have been dug out from the foundation of buildings 
etc. in various parts of the former Baroda State and have 
been collected and presented to the Museum by the officers 
of the P. W. D. or revenue departments. 
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I shall now proceed to jjive some details of the whole 
collection iimlcr suitahle headings. 

PUNCH MARKED COINS 

There are 94 pui.ch-maiked coins—87 of silver and 7 
of copper. One of these is a silver bent bar of the Taxila 
variety. There is only one pre-Mairi\'an sdver coin collected 
from the ancient site of Kanrrej. .\nother sib’er coin picked 
up at Kanrrej is rather cf a rare and interesting type, as it 
has the figure cf an owl as one of the synrbols on the obverse. 
On the whole, 8 silver and 7 copper coins were picked up 
at Kamrej 58 silver coiiis were transferred to the Museum 
in 1S95 from the Hazur Treasury of the former Baroda 
State. These must have foinred part of a hoard. All these 
are thick, squarish or rect;.ugular p'eces and datable to 
about 300 B. C. 7 silver coi:rs of wall-known varieties were 
received from Xavasari whereas the remaining 13 coins were 
either purchased or received as treasure trove fitrds from vari¬ 
ous parts of India. 2 of these are of globule fabric (purchased), 
seven thick and square made of sheet cuts arc from the 
Mangrul hoard, one of Mauiyan variety from the Mambalam 
hoard and three coins of krrewn varieties received from the 
Archaeological department of Gwalicr State.' 

EARLY INDIAN COINS 

Of the foreign dynasties who ruled over India before 
and in the early centuries of the Christian era, we have 
about 60 coins of Indo-Greeks (Eukratides in silver, 
Antialkidas in copper, Apollodotus and Menander in both 
and Hermaeus in copper), Indo-Scythians tMaues, Azes, 
Azelises), Indo-Parthians tGondophares, Soter-megas) and 
Kushanas (Kadphises I, Kadaphes, Huvishka and Vasudeva) 
all in copper. Interesting of these aic a copper coin of 
Kadaphes with a seated image of Buddha and figure of 
Zeus, a copper coin cf Huvishka seated right with both 
legs thrown down, bow in extended right hand on obverse 
and sun god on reverse. Bcsrdcs these, there is one 
unidentified coin very similar to a coin of A’ijnyamitra’s son 
with mounted king and standiirg deity published on p. 168 
of Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Funjal Mimnm, Lahore 
(Vol. I). 

The Kshatiapa coins arc well represented. There are 
copper coins of Bhumaka, Damasena, Vijayasena and Jaya- 

1. For feller details of cur pt.nch-marked coins, interested 
readers are requested to leftr to P. L, Gupta’s 
article, “Punch-marked coins in the Baroda Museum’’ 
in Vol. X-XI of the Bulletin of the Bureda Museum. 
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datna and silver coins of Nahapaua, Rudrasena I, Damasena, 
Vijayaseiia, Rudrasena II, Bhartrida.na, SvamI Rudrasena III, 
Viradainan, Visvasimlia, Visvasena, and Yasodama. Besides, 
there are about 150 square lead coins of SvamI Rudrasena 
III of which about 40 look like copper. Of these, the coins 
of Bhumaka are rare and several coins of other Kshatrapas 
are dated. One coin of Nahapaua was found at Jetalpur 
(Baroda District) together with a silver coin of Apollodotus. 

Of the Andhras, we have about a dozen lead circular 
coins of §rl SatakarnI, §rl Yajna SatakarnT, Pulumcivi and 
Sri Sata. 

The Guptas ruled over this region for a long period and 
naturally we have a very large collection of about 2800 
silver coins and 120 copper coins of Kumaragupta I and a 
few silver coins of Skandagupta. These are found in large 
hoards from the Gohilwad Timbo of Amrcli and from founda¬ 
tions of buildings in Kcdinar. 

The Valabhl dynasty, having its capital at ancient 
Valabhipur (modern Vala in Saurashtra), is represented by 
about 80 silver and one copper coin. The silver coins are 
of various types (with trident only, or combined^ with battle- 
axe etc.) and legends ; and can be attributed to Sri Bhattarka 
and others.^ 

We have about 200 early indigenous copper coins of 
India. These contain two Mashakas, several cast coins of 
Taxila of various types, tribal coins mostly from Ujjain but 
one assignable to Audumbaras and three to the Malavas. 
Interesting are the coins with inscription Jisluni in Brahml 
on one side and a wheel on the other side. We have about 
a dozen such coins. 

There are about 50 coins of the Nagas of Padmavatl. 
Most of these were received from the Aichscologiciil depart¬ 
ment of Gwalior State, eoiuc purchased from dealers and a 
few picked up from surface at the actual site of Pawaya. 
Deva Naga, Skanda Naga, Brihaspati Naga, Gaua Naga, 
Bhava Naga, and Vibhu Naga are represented. Of special 
interest is a coin of Gana Naga with a huge bulky bull of new 
type, more weight (35 grs.) and thicker fabric and a coin of 
Bhava Naga with an active trotting bull to the left instead 
of right. 

1. For fuller details of tl.e ValabliT coins in the Baroda 
Museum, interested readers are requested to refer to the 
paper ‘‘Valabhi Coins in the Baroda Museum,’’ in eTi/VA’/, 
XV, pt. I. 
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The medieval dynasties are very jMorly represented, 
though a few coins which wc have aie all intcicsting or rare. 
There are about a do 2 en billon coins of Bhojadeva I oi 
Kanauj. There are five copper coins of Naiwar of which 
one is of Malayavarmadeva and four not exactly assignable. 

There is one coin of Sarnantadeva of Kangia and one 
of Samantadeva of Ohind. However, eight electron coins of 
Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir (ca. 700 A.D.)^ and five 
copper coins of the Hindu kings of Kashmir (ca. 950 to 1155 
A.D.) are rather rare and interesting. There is also one 
copper coin of Raja Raja Chola. 

Coins known as Gadhaijas wcic prevalent in Gujarat 
and Rajputana from ca. 750 to 1100 A.D. These are the 
crude imitations of old Sassanian coins, with lines and dots 
which represent the old Sassanian fire altar. There are 
about 1500 silver and 200 copper Gadhaiya coins, though 
silver is of very base sort in most cases. These include thin, 
thick as well as medium fabric coins. The cabinet also 
possesses about a dozen silver early Sassanian coins and it 
is interesting to compare the Gadhaiyas with these coins and 
to study the degeneration of the fire altar. The Gadhaiya 
coins were found in the village Jhagad in Sinor Taluka, at 
Patan, Karvan, etc. Early Sassanian coins were found at 
Vadavali in Jetalpur in Baroda District. 

COINS OF MUSLIM PERIOD 

We have quite a large numbe-r of coins of the Delhi 
Sultanate and of Gujarat Sultans ; also a few of the Sultans 
of Malava, Jauupur and Kashmir ; of the Bahamani Kings, 
Adilshahl coins of Bijapur and coins of the contemporaries 
of the early Sultans of Dedhi. 

The following kings are represented : 

Muhammad Bin Sam (billon), Tujuddin Yaldaz (billon and 
copper). Shamsuddin Altamash (billon anil copper), Jalalud- 
din Raziya {billon), Alauddin Masud Shah (silver), Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (silver and billon), Gliiyasuddin Balban (all metals), 
Firoz II (billon and copper), Alauddin .Muhammad Shah H 
(all metals), Qutubuddin Mubarak (copper and billon), 
Nasiruddin Khusru (billon), Ghiyasiuldin Tughltiq I (billon), 
Muhammad III Tughluq (all metah), Firoz III (billoid, 
Bahilol Lodi (copper), Sikandar Lodi (coppei). Slier Shah 
Suii (copper), Islam Shah (silver and copper), Muhammad .Adil 
Shah (copper) and Sikandar Suri (copper). 

Billon coins form quite a bulk of those and number 
about 2000. 
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Of the contemporaries of early Sultans of Delhi, we have 
billon coins of Nasiruddin Qubacha of Sind, of Al-hasan 
Quarlagh of Gha/ni, and of his son Muhammad who 
succeeded him in Sind. These coins are all rare. 

Malava Sultans are represented by a silver coin of 
Mahmud Shah Khalji II and copper coins of Hoshang Shah 
and Ghiyas Shah Khalji ; Kashmir Sultans by the copper 
coins of Ibrahim Shah and Husen Shah ; Bahamanis by the 
silver coins cf Muhammad Shah II, Firoz Shah and 
-Muhammad Bin Hnmayun and copper coins of Ahmad Shah 
II and Kali mullah Shah ; and Jaunpur Sultans by the copper 
coins of Ibrahim Shah. 

Interesting is a new type of copper coin of Ghiyasuddin 
Balban. The obverse has the inscription Al Sultan Alla 
Asam in Persian, while the reverse has the name Balban 
in Persian in centre and ’T^TT^ff around. Such a 

reverse is not seen on other copper coins of Balban. 

Every Gujarat Sultan whose coins are known is 
represented in our cabinet, but silver coins of only Mahmud 
Shah I, Muzaffar Shah II, Ahmad Shah III and Muzaffar III 
are available, Ahmad Shah I and Mahmud I have a large 
number of copper coins (about 30Q and 350 respectively), 
Muzafar II and III have about 300 each, Muhammad II and 
Mahamud III about 100 each, Ahmad Shah III about 70, 
while Ahmad Shah 11 and Bahadur Shah about 25 each. 

A large hoard of billon coins of Delhi Sultanate weighing 
14 lbs. was found at Dharl in Saurashtra. Billon coins of 
the Tughluqs have been found at Patau, Navasari, Vadavali, 
Modhera etc. and those of Gujarat Sultans at Vijapur and 
Kalol in Mehsana Dist., from L. V. Palace area and several 
Takias at Baroda, at Kodinar in Saurashtra and a few 
at Kamrej. 

The coins of Mughals are present in various types, deno¬ 
minations, mints etc. However, only Akbar, Jehangir, 
Aurangzeb, Jahandar Shah, Alamgir II, Shah Alam II and 
Akbar II are represented by copper coins; those of Akbar are 
in large number and belong to mints Ahmedabad, Narmol 
and Agra. 

Of silver coins, Akbar has about 500 coins of which 
about 250 are of Gujarat fabric, many minted at Ahmedabad 
etc. and one of Urdu Zafar Karin. Of about 30 coins of 
Jahangir, one contains the name of Nurjehan, rest are of 
Ahmedabad and one of Kandahar mint. Shahjehan has 
about 170 coins of various mints like Patna, Tatta, Multan, 
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Golcoiula, and olhors Of 200 coins of Aurangzeb, of 17 
different mints, tfiose of Junagadh, Haiderabad and Sholapur 
are rather rare. Mnradbaksh has only five coins of Surat 
and Ahmedabad, and Shah Alam I only seven of Surat mint. 
Rafiuddarjat has only two of Shahjehanabad and Jahaadar 
has three of Surat. 

There arc about 40 coins of Farrukhsiyar of seven mints 
including Cambay, Etawah and ilurhanpur. Alubammad 
Shah has about 200 coins of IS mints including Azimabad, 
Kora, Katak, Gwalior, Islamabad etc,, while Ahmad Shah 
has only three coins of Ahmedab.id and Katak. Of about 
40 coins of Alamgir II, 15 are minted at Surat, and one at 
Aurangabad. Shah Alam II has about ISO coins of about a 
dozen mints like .durangnagar, Ujjain, Asafaagar, etc., and 
Akbar II has only about 3J of mints Ahmedabad, Haiderabad 
and Ujjain. 

Coins of Akbar have been found at Baroda proper, 
Patan, Dangarwa (Mehsana Dist.), a silver coin of Shahjehan 
at Vyara, one of Farrukhsiyar at Songadh. Methali in Karjan 
Taluka, Sakhpur in Dimnagar (Saurashtra), Sinor Taluka, 
and Amalpur in Navasari district are other places where the 
Mughal coins are found. 

COINS OF NATIVE STATES 

The coins of Gaekwars naturally form a bulk of these. 
Largest number of silver coins in the cabinet belong to 
Anandiao (about 850j while his copper coins are only in odd 
numbers. Sayajirao II has about 50 silver and a dozen copper 
coins. Ganapatrao has only a few coins in copper and silver. 
Khauderao has more than 300 in copper and a dozen in 
silver. Malharrao has about 600 copper and only a few silver, 
while Sayajirao III has about 300 in copper and two dozen 
in silver. 

Interesting are about a dozen silver and a few copper 
coins of Manajlrao as these are known for the first time from 
our collection. Also, copper coins of Sayajirao II with a 
ball in the centre, or with a flower, are of new type. 

The copper coins of Ganapatrao minted at Amreli and 
received in e.xchange from tha Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, are of special interest. 

Of the other Native States, there are more than 250 
coins in silver and about 200 in copper. Of the States in 
western India and cities around Bombay, Kutch, Nawanagar, 
Junagadh, Porbandar, Radhanpur, Lunavada, Cambay, 
Chhota Udaipur, Satara and Poona are represented. Copper 
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coins of Jorawar and Bismilla of Radhanpur, being thick, 
dumpy, irregular pieces, blank on reverse and impressed with 
the initial letter of the ruler’s name in Nagarl on obverse 
are rare and interesting. Ranashahi coins of Porbandar 
and those of Shias of Cambay are rare. 

The States in Rajputana are represented by Alvar, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Banswara, Bikaner, Udaipur, Pratapgarh and Tonk ; 
thosein central India by Bhopal, Dhar, Gwalior, Indore, Ratlam 
and Sailana. Coins of Dule Singh of Sailana with a sword and 
trident, of Laxmansiogh of Banswara with solar symbols 
and traces of Nagarl legend and of Tukojirao with a bull 
facing a lingam are noteworthy. 

Of the States in south India, we have coins of Travancore- 
Cochin, Mysore, Pudukkotai and Hyderabad. There are 
silver fanams of Travancore and Cochin, copper coins of 
Tipu and Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, copper coins of 
Pudukkotai with seated Parvatl and legend Vijaya in Telugu 
and silver and copper coins of the Nizams of Hyderabad. 

Assam is represented by a silver coin of Rajesvara Sirhha 
(1751-69) and Brijanath Simha dated 1818 A.D., and 
Tipperah by a silver coin of Ram Sithha Manikya (1806). 
Nawabs of Oudh are also represented by about fifty silver 
coins of Muhammad Ali Shah, Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid 
Ali Shah. 

FOREIGN COINS 

There are about 600 coins of the foreign countries—300 
in silver and 300 in nickel, brass, copper and other metals. 
Of these the collection of about 70 ancient Greek and Roman 
coins is of great interest. These range from 478 B. C. to 
283 A. D. and include the ancient Greek coins of Rhodes, 
Syracuse, Athens, Myrina, Lam.psacene Stater, coins of 
Histiaea, Epaminondas and Ptolemy I. These are all in 
silver. Of the ancient Roman coins, silver or copper coins 
of the following emperors are available : 

Nero (Liberty type), Titus Flavius Sabinius Vespasianus, 
Dominitianus T. Flavius Augustus, Severus L. Septimus, 
Lucius Verus (Victory type), Commodus L. Aurelius, Marcus 
Auralius Antoninus, Philippus. I. M. Julius, Alexandar 
Severus, Gordianus III. M. Antonius, Balbinus Decimus 
Caelius, Trajanus Decius, Postumus M. Cassianus Latinius, 
and Cams M. Aurelius. 

The rest of the foreign coins are much later and belong 
to Japan, China, Persia, Turkey, and to England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
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HoIIan.l, U. S. A., Russia, etc. Also there are the Dutch 
and Indo-Portnguese coins, the coins of French Indo-Chiiia, 
Strait settlements, Mauritius, Sarwak, Mombasa, Singapore, 
Burma, Ceylon and of the East India Company, German, East 
Africa Conurany, Dutch East India Company and coins of 
various Republics. 

Of these, silver coins (50 JO Dinars) of Kajar Nassiruddin 
Shah of Persia, a coin of Saiyad Ah bin Umar of Persia 
publisheel in 1308 Hijri under French Protection, silver Paras 
of Egypt dated 1293 A. H., Prasters of Turkey and Cons¬ 
tantinople, set of old Chinese and Japanese imitation coins, 
Japanese candareens of Kwang Tung Province, and silver 
Chinese Muscals of Kashgar dated 1310 A. H. are interesting. 
Interesting is also a set of paper currencies of the Confederate 
States of America (1862-64). 

More interesting is ancient base metal currency of 
Nigeria called Manilla money, pieces of ancient shell currency 
of Caroline Islands and shell money of ancient Carib and 
an iron rod used as currency in Mendiland. 

MISCELLANEOUS (MEDALS ETC.) 

In addition to this collection of coins, there is a large 
collection of copper medals including the sets by Barre, 
J. Wiener, Durand and Dassicr de Vreese. Also, there are 
Indian and foreign war medals of various types, military 
medals, commemoration medals, medals struck on special 
occasions by Sayajirao III Gaekwar of Baroda, and prize 
medals obtained for Baroda at various exhibitions. 

There are a few religious medals and temple coins, 
including a few Ramatanki Coins, but interesting is one 
Krishnatanki coin. 

Lastly, a lead seal with the imprint of a Greek horse 
found at Navsari is of historical importance, as it throws 
light on the foreign contacts of India in early times. 



A LIST OF INDIAN COINS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE STATE MUSEUM OF BERLIN^ 

A. SUHLE 


1. Nord-westl. Indien 

hi 

m R. 

SATAVAHANA-DYNASTIE : 

Krishnaraja 

KSATRAPA-DYNASTIE : 


1 

Nahapana 


22 

Damasena 


3 

Vijayasena 


8 

Rudrasena 11 


5 

Visvasinha 


3 

Visvasena 


4 

Riidiasinha 


3 

Asa Daman 


2 

Rudrasena III 


3 

Bharlrddman 


2 

gupta-dynastie : 

Chandra Gupta II 


0 

Kumara Gupta 


68 

mughal-dynastie : 

Babar 


9 

Humayum 

8 

9 

Akbar 

(ca. 110 Nacliprai/unijen) 

79 

239 

Jehangicr (Salim) 

24 

65 6 

Nur Johan 


6 

Shah Jthan 

32 

160 25 

Aurangzcb 

21 

125 71 

Kutubiuldin 

3 

9 

Jehandar Shah 

2 

8 

Mohammed Feinich 

5 

46 

1. [This list ij being printed in 

the form as 

submitted by 


Professor Suhle.— Editor'] 
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M 

/E 

R 

Rafi'eddargat 

1 

6 


Rafi’eJdaulat 

1 

4 


Mohamm. Shah 

41 

107 

8 

Ahmed Shah 

6 

17 

6 

,1 .1 spiiter M. m. seinem Namen 

1 

4 


Shah Alam-girjani 

7 

27 

3 

Shah Jehan II 

1 

8 


Shah Alem II 

7 

14 


Mohamm. B adzbaht 


1 


Akbar II 

3 

14 

12 

Bahadur Shah 



3 

LOKALPR.AGUNGEN UNTER D. MOGHULKAISERN 



Agra H. 936 


25 


Gaiinpur H. 939 


8 


Lahore H. 938 


2 


Delhi H, 941 


6 


agra/zodiakalmcnzen h. 1028 

46 

29 


2. Westl. Indian 




Kabul 




Sri Varkadeva 



54 

Sri Syalapatideva 


5 

5 

Sulfatideva 


12 

13 

Sri Samantadeva 


60 

42 

3. Kasmir (Rajas) 




Sundar varmau 



9 

Gopala deva 



14 

Sughaiida devi 



14 

Chakra verma 



1 

Unmatti verma 



1 

Kshema Gupta 



5 

Nandi Gupta 



2 

Tribtuvana 



1 

Sri Didda deva 



36 

Sangrana deva 



30 
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M /E 

Ai 

Ananta deva 



9 

Kalasa 



16 

Harsharaja 



23 

Jaya Sinha 



6 

Jaja Deva 



7 

4. Kasmir (Sultane) 




Semsshahmir 


1 


Sikander 



2 

Haidar Shah 



2 

Hassan Shah 


1 1 

17 

Mohamm. Shah 


1 2 

13 

Path Shah 


1 1 

13 

Nadir Sliah 


1 

1 

Ibrahim 


1 

8 

Hussain Shah Shak 



6 

Jiiriif 



1 

Mohamm. Ali 


1 

1 

5. Siiden 




KACH (Cutch) 




Bharmnlji 


1 


Bhojraji 


1 


Changarji II 


1 


Tamacherji 


1 

2 

Raydiini I 



2 

Pragji 


1 


Joharji I 


1 

7 

Lakhapati 


3 


Raydiiiji II 


2 

7 

Barmalji II 


2 

3 

Decalji II 


1 17 

10 

Pragmalji II 



20 

Chciigavji III n. Victoria (1876) 

2 

11 


6 Gugirat (Sultane) 

Ahme.l I 2 34 

57 
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m 


Mohamm. Shah 



8 

Mahmud Shah 


10 

61 

Muzaffar Shah II 



5 

Bahadur Shah 



23 

Mahmud III 

1 

10 

16 

Ahmed II 


4 

15 

Muzaffar Shah III 

1 

7 

13 

Mahmud Shah 


1 


SURAT 

2 

19 

5 

Ahmednagar 


1 

2 

Satara 



3 

MAISUR 




Haider Ali 

3 



Tipu Sahib 

2 



Patan 

5 

22 

33 

Bangalur 



7 

Farochi 



1 

Fais-hisar 



6 

Ferchab-hisar 



7 

Kalikut 

2 


1 

Nagar 

1 


13 

Krisna Raja (1799—1817) 

12 

11 


Maisur 

4 


40 

MADRAS I ARKAT 

14 


8 

Madras-Riipie 


29 


dekkan konige 




Firuz Shah 


12 

5 

Ahmed Shah 



6 

Alaedin Ahmed II 



21 

Humayiim Shah 



4 

Mohamm. Shah II 

1 


4 

Mahmud Shah 

1 

1 
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CEYLON 

Sri Parikrama Bahu 
Sri Vijaya Bahu 
Sri Raga Litavati 
Sri-Mat Sahasa Malla 
Sri Dharmasoka Deva 
Sri Bhuranaika Bahu 
Gwalior 
Kota 
Mewar 

MALWA 
Husang Gori 
Mahmud Chilgi 
Gijateddin Chilgi 
Mazir-eddin Chilgi 
Mahmud II 
Ug^n 

Partabgarh 

Bikanir 

SAGUR 

Kukuzeti in Bandalkhand 

Gangeslander 

Bundi 

Indore 

Indore mint ind. Schrift 

SULTANE VON DELHI (H. 589-602) 
Tageddin Ilduz (Statthalter) 
Aramsah (H. 607) 

Semseddin Altamish (H. 607-633) 
Roku eddin Firuz Shah 
Ridija (H. 634-637) 

Behramshah (H. 637-639) 

Alaeddin Musud Shah (H. 639-644) 
Mahmud I (H. 644-664) 


A/ Al 2E 

3 18 

8 
19 
22 
5 
7 
14 


4 5 

10 

11 

4 15 21 

6 39 

1 2 25 

1 56 

6 


8 

3 31 

31 

32 
47 
14 
16 

4 6 54 

3 25 

1 

I 19 50 

4 

1 3 

2 13 

9 27 

1 26 21 
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Biilban (H. 664-685) 

Kaigobll (H. 686 689^ 

Finiz Shah II ;H. 689-695) 

Alaeddin Mohammed (H. 695-716) 
Qutbeddiu Mubaiek Shah (H. 716-720) 
Naziieddin Chosru (H. 720-1320) 

Tuglaq Shah 

Mohamm. ibu Tuglaq (H. 725-752) 
Kupfermuuzen mit Zwangskurs 

ilUNZEN, GEPRAGT IM NAMEN DES 
ABBASSIDISCHEN KALIFEN : 

fcl Mustakfi II Suleiman {H 701-40) 
el Hakim Ahmed (H. 7 41-753) 

Tuglaq Shah 

Tiruz Shah III (H. 752-799) 

Feth Shah 
Zafar 

Tuglaq Shah II (H. 790-791) 

Zafar Chan 

Mohamm. Shah ibu Fiiuz (H. 792-795) 
Sikander Shah 

Mahmud Shah II (H. 795-815) 

Nasrat Shah 

Mubaiek Shah (H. 824-837) 

Mohamm. Shah IV. ibu Ferid (H. 837-847) 
Buhldl Lddi (H. 855-894) 

Sikandar Lodi (H. 891-923) 

Sher Shah (H. 946-952) 

Islam Shah (H. 952-960) 

Mohamm. Adil Shah (H. 960-961) 


[JNSI, XXIII 


A/ m R 

4 21 33 

7 14 

2 15 41 

11 47 85 

2 1 38 

1 2 

4 10 36 

22 18 51 

120 

4 2 

5 25 

3 

8 96 

3 15 

2 8 

1 8 

16 

2 34 

7 

1 30 

7 

17 

28 

54 


3 67 66 

46 47 

6 11 


AUDH 

Gazieddin Haidar (H. 1229) 
Nasreddin Haidar (H. 1242-1252) 
Mohamm. Ali (H. 1252-58) 

AmgM Ali (H. 1258-1265) 


4 15 2 

1 15 2 

3 6 11 

13 5 
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A/ 

.P 

A? 

WagM Ali (H. 1263-1275) 

2 

26 

9 

Lucknow 

1 

41 

7 

SULTANE VON GAUNPUK 




Ibrahim Shah Schargi (M. b04-8-H) 

1 


86 

Mahmud Shah (H. S!-1-SG2) 

2 


81 

Mohamm, Shah (H. 861-563) 



20 

Husain Shah (H. 863-881) 

1 


100 

BENARES 

11 


26 

BENGALEN 




Mubarek Shah (H. 737-7:1) 


33 


Hjas Shah [li. 740-738) 


61 


Sikaudar Shah (H. 75 --7vS7) 

2 

126 


Azem Shah (H. 772-79 i) 


75 


Path Shah (H. 885-892) 

1 

3 


Husain Shah (H. 899-925) 

1 

11 


Nusrat Shah (^H. 925-39) 


11 


Mahmud Shah (H. 940-944) 

1 

4 


jMURSCHIDABAD 

17 


28 

CALCUTTA (Rupie) 

2 

IS 

63 

Ostal. Indien 




NEPAL (RADJAS V, NEPAL) 




Dschaya Prakasa Malla (l732) 

5 


30 

Mahindra Singha Deva 


3 


Dschkaja Ranadschit Malia 


30 


Pi'ithi Narajana 

2 



Ragendra Lakschni Deva 


3 


Ran Bahadur Saha Deva 

1 

40 


Girwana Juddha Wikrama 

7 

16 


Ragendra Vikrama Sahadeva 

7 

10 


■’ Surendra Vikrama Sahadeva (1904-1938) 

4 

8 


KUISCH-BIHAR (RADJAS) 




Lakschiui Narajana (1649) 



7 

rANOPUK 




Raja Nari Singha 



12 
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A/ ^ 

ASSAM/KoNlGE 

Sukleiinuing (153'3-1552) 2 

Supatplia Sinlia (1681-1695) 16 

Riulra Sinlia (1696-1714) 1 26 

Siva Sinha (1714-1744) 11 

Siva Sinha niit seiner Gemahlin 1 12 

Siva Sinha mil seiner Gemahlin 

Arnbika Devi 7 

Siva Sinha mit seiner Gemahlin 

Sarvesvaii 1 i5 

Pramatta Sinha 1 15 

Railjesvara Sinha (1751-1769) 9 49 

Laksmi Sinha (1760-1780) 6 50 

Gaurinatha Sinha (1780-1796) 11 100 

Bharatha Sinha (1791-1797) 2 12 

SarvananJa Sinha (1794-1795) 9 

Bharajanatha Sinha (1818-1819) 4 12 

KACHAR 60 

RADJAS V. TIPERAH 

Krischna Manikja Deva 6 

Dhara Minikja Deva 3 

KuNIGE VON ARRAKAN 16 

ca. SO Indo-haktr. Munscn (noeh ungeordnet) 2 Lad'in 
ZMreiche Indo-sass. Milnzen, 4 Laden 



A CONSOLIDATED LIST OF INDIAN COINS IN THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATION ALE. PARIS^ 

JEAN BABELON 


Indo-Grecs 

324 


Indo-Scythes 

108 


Indo-Parthes 

49 


Kushans 

125 

I. Les gros apports en ccs 

Kushans posteriems 

20 

seiies proviennent 

Kushano-Sassanides 

27 

1. de la collection Armand 

Ephtalites 

19 

Valton 


2. Je l:i vente Resuly 

3. (lu don Hackin ^0 octo- 
bre 1926 

4. Vente dll Cal llotle de la 
Fnye 7 nov. 1923 


II. Monnaies primitives 

44 


Kashmir 

51 


Kabul 

46 II. 

Ces monnaies proviennent 

Rathors de Canauj 

4 

surtout ; 

Chandella 

34 

1. d’lin achat fait le 23 

Andras 

30 

avril 1903 par le Cabinet 

Guptas 

20 

des Mcdailles a MM, 

Sultan Patan 

29 

Rollin et Feuardent 

Grands Mongols 

187 

2. due don A. Foucher, le 

(series zodiacales) 


28 avril 1898 

Pagodes 

94 


Archipel Indien 

72 


Total 

1281 


1. [Tliis list is bein 

g printed 

in the form as submitted by 

M. Jean Babelon,- 

-EiHtor\ 




A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COIN. 
COLLECTION IN I HE BRITISH MUSEUM 

BRATINDRA NATH MLKHERJEE 


The present, article^ does not pretend cither to give a full 
account of the growth of the collection in question, or to 
furnish an exhaustive list of all liuTaii coins preserved in the 
museum concerned. It is confinel only to tracing the 
landmarks in the development of this collection and to 
furnishing a list of names of the important series of Indian 
coins preserved in it. 

This task is, however, beset with difficulties. The 
absence of any regular ‘register of accession’ for the Indian 
coins before D. 1869, and for any coin at all before 

A.D. 1837, debars us from having a correct idea about 
the provenances of all of the Indian coins added to the 
collection till the former year. Moreover, the descriptions of 
coins given in the registers are sometimes not adequate enough 
to help us in identifying them in the present collection. 
Again, with enhanced knowledge of early and medieval Indian 
coins, certain mistakes can now be detected in the arrange¬ 
ments of seme sections of those species in this collection. And 
finally, some of the less welhknown and little-studied series of 
Indian coins are here not properly arranged. However, we have 
tried to utilize* all the fourteen volumes of Ihijisler for OrUntal 
faeries and other relevant papers preserved in the Lhp of 

Coins and Modals, British Museum. We have also examined 
the arrangements of each series of the Indian coins preseivtd in 
the present collection. All relevant published books and arti¬ 
cles, which are very few in number, liave also been consulted. 
They are catalogued in the hildiojraply appended to the 
article. Here we cair specially mention Dr. J. Walker’s illu¬ 
minating article on ‘The Early History of the Department 
of Coins and iMedals’, published rrr the British Blustum 
Cuartei-Jy, Volume XVHI, p. 76 ff. And iuspite of studying 

1. [We are gratetid to Mr. Mu rherjee for pitpariug this 
paper for us at a ver}' short nctice.— EdUor^ 

2. It would have been impossible to collect tl.e data for this 
note wirheut the generous help fiuin Dr. J. Walker, Mr. 
G.K. Jenkins, and Mrs. J-B. Miirtin of the Biitish Museum 
and from Dr. A.D.H. Bivarof ihe School of Orieistal and 
African Studies, London. Wc are grateful to all of therrr. 
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critically all these sources, published or unpublished, we can 
form only a lOugh idea about the early history of the collec¬ 
tion in question. 


II 

The museum in question wrs opened to the public as 
the Biiiish Museum on January 15, 1759.* In the early 
years of its history, National Co^hetion of Coins and 3Iedah 
formed pait of the D’partmti^t of 3Iiniuscri}its. In 1803, the 
Collection was transferred to the Ihpartment of Antiquities. 
It remained so until I'Tl, when a separate Bepartiiunt of Coins 
and 3IeJuls was created with \V. S. W. \'anx as its first 
Keeper (1661-1870).^ 

The nucleus of the present collection of Indian coins 
was surely formed before the creation of this separate 
department. But w’e do not know when and how Indian 
coins began to be added for the first time to the National 
Collection. It seems, highly piobable that the coins of the 
Mughal empire were among the first additions. For few 
such species were acquiied from Miss Sarah Sophie Banks 
in 1818 and from R, Payne Knight in 1824.® A few of them 
were also included in the Museum cabinet as bequests 
from the collection of King George III.'* There were probably, 
though not certainly, some Indian coins in the collection of 
oriental coins purchased for the Museum in 1825.'’ But the 
first important collection of Indian coins to be added to the 
Museum cabinet was that of William .Marsden. His col¬ 
lection, presented to the nation in 1834 or thereabout,® 
included inter alia coins of the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughals 
and Assam. Henceforth Indian coins were continually added 
to the cabinet of the Museum. But the sy'stem of classified 

1. A /Summary Cuide to the British Clnscnnt, p. 2. 

2. British Jfvsaon Quarterly^ Vol. XVIII, p. 79. 

3. S. Lane-l’oole, The coins of the Jloyhnl Enipi-roTs of 
Jhindtistan In the British JlasJnni, p, XLIIL 

4. Ibid. 

5. Information about this collection of Claudius Rich has been 

furnished to the author by Mrs. Martin. 

6. The year of presentation is given as 1834 in B3IQ, Vol. 
X\ FI, p. 77. Mrs J.S. Martin, however, thinks, on the 
basis of the evidence of some old papers, that the year 
was 183*3. For having an idea about the Indian coins in 
Marslon’s collecticn. see Nuinismata Orientalia Illustrata, 
pt, I, 1823 ; pt. II, 1825. 


58 
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arrangements for Indian coins began to be practised regularly 
probably only from the year 1869, when, shortly after the 
establishment of the Department of Coins and Medals, the rule 
for keeping yearly registers for accession of Oriental coins 
was enforced. 

Several significant additions w'ere made during the 
regime of R. S. Poole, the second Keeper of the department 
(1870-18'J3), In 1870, some ludo-Greck coins were acquired 
from A. Cunningham. In 1882, the Secretary of State for 
India decided to hand over the India Of ice Collection of coins 
of the Indo-Greeks, Indc-Parthians, the Indo-Scythians, the 
Kushanas, Kashmir and some other north Indian series to 
the British Museum.' This collection included many coins 
collected by J. Prinsep and probably also by C. ^iasson.* 
In 1SS5, a large collection was acquired from Ale.xander 
Grant. It included int^r alia coins of the Indo-Greeks, 
Bhattaraka, the Sultans of Delhi, of Gujarat, the Mnghals, 
Bengal and Kashmir.'* The year 1886 witnessed the pre¬ 
sentation to the Museum of W. Elliot’s valuable collection 
of South Indian coins including i)>ter alia the issues of the 
Satavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Choks, the Kadambas, 
the Cheras, the Pandyas, and of the States of Mysore, Kochin 
and Travancore.'* In ISSS and 1890, several coins of the 
Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Scytlnans, the Kushanas, the Baha- 
manis, the Sultans of Delhi, of Bengal, of Jaunpur and of 
Madura were acquired from Cunningham’s collection.’’ In 
1893, a great number of Local and Tribal coins of ancient 
India and several issues of medieval India were added to 
the cabinet as Cunningham’s bequests.® About the same 
time, Bhagvanlal Indraji bequeathed to the Museum his fine 
collection of Kshatrapa and Satavahana coins.’ 

1. £MQ, Vol. XVIII, p. 77. Formal accession of this collec¬ 
tion to the Museum cabinet probably took place later, 
bee lldfjister for Oruntul td- ries, Vol. \', (1902). 

2. There are reasons to believe that the coins, collected by 
Masson in India and Afglianistau, were sent to London. 
(See Nundsoiiiiic Clironicle, 1943, pp. 96-97). A consi¬ 
derable number of Indian coins, now in the collection 
of the Commonwealth Relations Office (formerly India 
Office), originally formed a part of Marsden’s cabinet. 
These coins are now under examination of the experts in 
the D I part mmt of Coins and Medals. 

3. nos, Vol. II & III. 

4. Ibid., Vol, III III 1908 the Museum received 192 coins 
from Elliot's collection. 

5. Ibid., Vol. III. 

6. Ibid. ; DMQ, XVIII, p. 77. 

7. nsiq, XVIII, p. 77. 
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Additions of these and several other smaller collections 
to the Museum cabinet made the latter fairly well 
representative of different series of Indian coins. Necessities 
were now felt to publish catilojuis of important series of 
Indian coins preserved in the .\fuseum.' P. Gardner, S. Lane- 
Poole, E. J. Rapson etc. became actively associated with the 
task of cataloguing and evaluating different series of Indian 
coins. 

Ceaseless flow of Indian coins into the Museum cabinet 
continued without any serious interruption during the 
Keepership of B. Head (IS93-1906) and of that of 
J. Hill (1906-I9H).* The Museum received, through the 
generosity of Henry Van den Vergh, a very fine set of 
Muhammadan, Sikh and Dogra coins belonging to G. B. 
Bleazby. This was presented in 1911 in commemoration of 
the Delhi Durbar.® In 1921, 1922 and 1923, a great part of 
R. B. Whitehead’s collection, built up during the latter’s 
stay in India, was acquired by the British Museum. The 
number of coins bought from Whitehead was nearly 5000. 
Among them were included the issues of the puuch-mr.rked 
series, the tribes and localities of ancient India, the Indo- 
Greeks, the Indo-Parthians, the Indo-Scythians, the Kushanas, 
the Kidarites, the Hunas, the Hindu Shahis, the Sultans of 
Delhi, the Mughals, O'udh etc.^ 

Dr. J. Allan was appointed as the Keeper of the depart¬ 
ment in 1931. He continu.d to be so till 1949, when 
Robinson succeeded him in that post. .Among the important 
collections aquired by the Museum drrring these twenty years, 
mention should be made of the coin cabinets of H. Nelson 
Wright and that of Sir Richard Burn. In 1939, the Museum 
bought from the former more than 750 Mughal coins.® 
Burn’s collection, purchased by the .Museum in 1949, 
included inter ah’a coins of the pnnch-ininked series, Taxila, 
the Kshatrapas, the Guptas, the Hunas, the Pallavas, the 
Cholas, the Mughals, and Tipperah.® 

1. See the hibliograj^hy for a list of such catalogues. 

2. There were probably some interruptions during the years 
of World War I. 

3. V'ol. IV, p. 36 ; XVIII, p 77. Formal accession 
probably took place in 1912 (see ROC, Vol. VI). 

4. ROB, Vol. VIII, IX and X. 

5. ROB, Vcl. X. Coins from the same collection were also 

previously acquired in I9d0 ^R'JB Vol, IVj, 1994, 1905 
(Vol. V), 1910 (Vol. VTj and 1924 X). 

6. ROB,, Vol. Xlll. The number of coins acquired was 641. 
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Dr. J. Walker, the prcseiit Keeper, assiimcJ his charge 
in 1953. The most im '.ortaut collection added to the Museum 
cabinet since that jrar is thit ot W. R. Jacks. This 
collection included C‘_ ms of he punch-marked series, the 
Pallavas, the Cheras, the Pandyas etc.' The latest among 
the important additions is the collection pieseuted by F. H. 
Hardcastle in PJ, 0. It includes the coins of the Hindu 
Shahls and the Sultans of Delhi.” 

Several other collections, apart from these more 
important ones, have been added to the Museum coin-cabinet 
between 1869 and 1950. It is not possible to enumerate 
all of them in this note. We can only state the names ot the 
donors or sellers (as the case may be) of the signiheant 
collections. Among the do.iors are included private 
individuals. Societies and governments, while among the 
sellers are individual coin-dealers and companies. There 
are also cases of individual collections either being sold or 
donated by other individuals or bodies. Following is 
the list of such persons and bodies together with the respective 
years of donations and sales ind;cated in brackets 

Lincoln (1875) ; H. Rivett-Carnac (1861 and 1663) ; C. 
J. Rodgers (1862, 1663, 1667, 1693, l69o, 19ol and i922); 
W. Theobold (1686 and 1667) ; G. G. Peaise (1666) ; J. 
Burgess (1668, i669 and 16907 ; Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(1SS6, 1869 etc.) ; Asiatic Society, Calcutta (1690, 1905 etc,) ; 
Asiatic Society, Bombay (1690, 1693, 1695, 1697, 1699, 1909, 
1914, 1924, 1939 etc.) ; Tulnell m 892) ; Govenimeiic of U. P. 
and its predecessor governments (1900, 1915 etc.) ; R. W. 
Ellis (1901, 1902 and i906) ; P'. W. Lincoln & Sons (1901) ; 
Government of India (1906) ; Government ot Bengal (1905 
and some other years; ; C. J. Biddulph (1906 and 1922) ; 
Watson Museum, Rajkot (1902) ; Government Museum, 
Madras (19lb) ; Spink X Sous (1910 and some other years) ; 
Government of C.P. (1939 and some other years) ; Government 
of Bombay (i907, 1916 etc.) ; D. W. Hoey (1920) ; W. H. 
Valentine (1922) ; PI. E. Deane (1922) ; J. Allan (l929) ; 
H L. Haughton (1948); and Group Captain Carmichael (1959). 


1. llOti., \ ol. XIII. The total number of coins was 256. 

2. liOiS., Vol. XIV, The total number of coins was 109. 

3. For detailed information about these and most of the 

other collections a'l-led to the Museum cabinet since 
1669, see iWA' 'o '-X 1 V. For H.L. Haughtou's collec¬ 
tions sold aftei .nil ..oe A of Valmible 

Oollcc:ion...J'’vr/ita.l bj 11. L. lluvghtvn, Louden, 1958. 
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As a result of all additions made during the last one and 
a half centuries, number of the I idian coins now preserved 
in the Museum has swell d to 40,000 or more. Of these 
species, about .694 belong to the r unch-maiked series, about 
872 to the liido-Greek-s, ; bout 8'. o to the Indo-Scythians, 
about 958 to the Indo-Parthians, about 894 to the Kushanas, 
more than 450 to the S.ltavalianas, about 819 to the 
Kshatrapas, about 725 to the Guptas, about 874 to the 
Kalachuris, about 2931 to the Sultans of Delhi and nearly 
8950 to the Mughals. 

As the collection of the Museum contains coins collected 
from different parts of the Indian sub-continent (i.e. India 
and Pakistan), its significance lies not only in volume, but 
also in variety. This will be apparent from a perusal of our 
list of names of different irrportant series of the Indian coins 
preserved here. Within such a list, given below, have been 
included only those series about whose indentification we had 
no doubt. A few hundreds of unidentified or doubtfully 
identified coins had to be left out of consideration. We 
have retained, unless already prove I inconvenient or wrong, 
the name given in the accession regi., ters and in the cabinets to 
each series of coins. These series are called after either certain 
technical characteristics of the coins concerned, or the name 
of the people (or tribe or body) to which the issues belonged, 
or the name of the family of which kings concerned were 
members, or the title used by the rulers in question, or the 
nomenclature of the State or region in which the coins 
concerned were issued.' 

We now furnish below the names of the important 
series of the coins of the Indian sub-continent preserved in 
the British Museum.* 

1. It has been done so for the convenience of scholars who 
may want to get from the Museum information about 
any series of the Indian coins presetved there. 

2. This list does not include coins of Nepal and Ceylon or 
coins of any country other than India and 
Pakistan. We have also not considered the Achaemenian 
darics and coins of Alexander. They are not included 
in the Indian section of Museum collection. Though 
specimens of each of these two series has been found in 
the Indian subcontinent, it is doubtful whether they were 
ever in regular circulation in that country. (See B. N. 
Mukherjee’s article in JiiJiun History i:Jtear(jr!y, 1947). 

Our list does i -t it andcr separate headings the 

four series of coins c_dcu -.arins, Huns, 1‘agodas and 
Fanams. For, though each of them is treated as a 
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No. NAME No. NAME 

]. Piincli-markcd coins 
2. Eaily cast coin (iinins- 
cribcd) 

?. Early single type coins 
4. Local and tiibal coins 
of Ancient India— 

Ac by lit a 

Agacba janapada 
Ahnoia 
Arjnnayanas 
All dll in bar as 
.\yodiiya 
Elan 
Kada 
Kanaiij 
Kota Kulas 
Maharaja janapada 
Malavas 

Nagas (of Narwar) 

separate series in the Museum cabinet, they are actually 
issues diiTerent authorities. Our list, however, in¬ 
cludes the punch-marked series, Gadhiya paisa series 
etc., for it is often dilficult to detect their issuing autho¬ 
rities. It may also be noted here that diacritical marks 
have been used generally in cases of writing the names 
connected with ancient Indian coins. But sometimes 
well known place names connected with the latter series 
have been written without diacritical marks and-even 
in their incdern forms. On the other hand, diacritic,d 
marks have been used for certain names connected w ith 
the medieval Indian coins. 

1. This name should now be added to our known 

list of tiibal coins of ancient India. We have 

examined their coins as well as the references to them in 
the Geography of Ptolemy, the Mahabhorata, the 
Matiicsnthhita, the Mahamayurl and other sources, and 
to their country in the Naqsh-i Rustam inscription of 
Shapur I. We propose to suggest elsewhere tliat this 
tribe came to India, probably in the wake of the Ivashana 
invasions and iiltiinattiy settled in Baluchistan. They 
had commeicial activities. -Their country u as uitimatelv 
conquered by the Sassanids. 

2. R. B. Whitehead thinks th it coins of this series weie 
never in circ ilation in India. (See R. B. Whitehead’s 
article in the Nitmisrnatic Chronicle, l9jjy 


Pauclialas 

Pa ratas* 

Pariviajukas 

Raja ny as 

Sibis 

Ta.xila 

Trigarta 

Tripiirf 

Uddebika 

Ujjayini 

Upagoda 

U pal iky a 

Vatasvakas 

Vrisbnis 

Yaudheyas. 

5. Coins of Sophytes* 

6. Indo-Greeks 

7. Indo-Scythians 

8. lado-Parthiiins 
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No. 

NAME 

No. 

NAME 

9. 

Yiieh-chis' 

16. 

Moharathis (Chital- 

10. 

Kushanas 


drug)^ 

11. 

Imitations of the 

17. 

Anandas (Karwar)* 


Kushana coins (inclu¬ 

18. 

Kshatrapas of Mathura 


ding the so-called Puil- 

19. 

Kshaharatas of W. 


Kushana series) 


India 

12. 

Kushano-Sassanian 

20. 

Kshatrapas of W. India 


series 

21. 

Coins of Sarva 

13. 

Kidarites 


Bhattaraka® 

14. 

Satavahanas 

22. 

Roman coins found in 

15. 

Kuras (Kolhapur)^ 


India' 


1. Some coins now in the British Museum have been found 
in certain parts of Afghanistan and can be ascribed to the 
period when these regions were under the Yueh-chis. 
Hence, they are coijecturally ascribed to this people. 
We have made a critical study of these coins, and intend 
to publish an article on them. 

Ascription of this series to the Yiieh-chis is due to a brilliant 
hypothesis offered by Dr. D. W. McDowall. This series does 
not strictly belong to the field of the Indian numismatics. 
It is, however, included in the Indian section of the Museum 
cabinet. We also mention it because the students of the 
Indian numismatics may be interested in it. 

2. In the Museum cabinet the coins of the Kuras are connected 
wrongly with those of the SatatTihaiias. Testimonies of these 
coins and a comparison between the stratigraphic evidence 
of the coins of the Karas and that of the species of the 
Satavahanas, found during excavations at Kolhapur, 
should coiiviirce one that the Kuras issued coins as 
independertt rulers. They may have been feudatories in 
earlier period. But they had become independent when they 
issued coins. Later, probably GautamTputra Satakarni 
conquered their territory. 

3-4. Coins of these series are arranged in the cabinet issues 
of the feudatories of the Satavahanas. There is, however, 
no ground to suggest that the Anandas were ever 
feudatories of the Satavrdianas. Maharathi is surely a 
subordinate title. But again a comparison between the 
stratigraphic evidence of their coins and that of the 
issues of the Satavahanas, found in the excavations at 
Chitaldrug, shows that the Maharathis issued coins as 
independent rulers'. Probably they retained their admi¬ 
nistrative title. We are publishing elswhere a discussion 
on this topic. 

5. In the Museum cabinet coins of this series are wrongly 
designated as issues of Valabhi (= Maitrakas of Yalabhi). 

6. In the British Museum there is a considerable number of 
Roman coins of Indian provenances. They are, however, not 
included in the Indian section. We have here included the 
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No. 

N.AME 

No. 

N.AME 

23. 

DoJhis 

5.'. 

Yfulavas of Devagiri 

24. 

Imperial Guptas 

53. 

A'ijayanagara dynasty 

23. 

Imitations of the Gupta 

54. 

Sultans of Delhi (iaclud- 


coins 


ing the Turk.s, the 

26. 

Traikutakas 


Khaljis, the Tughluqs, 

27. 

Coins oE Sasanka, the 


the S.iyyids and the 


king of Gauda 


Studs' 

2S. 

Coins of Krishnaraj 1 , 

5:. 

Saltans of Keiigal 


the Kalacbuii king^ 

5f. 

Sultans of Kashmira 

29. 

Hun as 

57. 

Sulttius of Jaunpur 

30. 

Maukhaiis of W. 

53. 

Sulians of Madura 


Magadh.a and U.P. 

59. 

Bah imani dynasty 

31. 

Coins of Haisha, the 

eo. 

Qutiib Sitahls of Gol- 


king of Thaucswur and 


cuuda 


Kan ail j 

61. 

AJil ShabTs of Bij.apur 

33. 

Palluvas 

62. 

Baud Shrihis of Bidar 

33. 

Eastern Chalukyas 

03. 

Nizam Shahis of 

34. 

Western Chalukyas 


.Ahmadnagar 

35. 

.Arabs of Sind 

64. 

Mughal dynasty 

36. 

Gadhija Paisa 

65. 

R ’jputs of .Mevvar 

37. 

Imj)eriai Pratiliar.as 

66. 

Rajputs of .Marwar 

3S. 

Coins of ihe dynasties 

67. 

A hones 


of early mediev.d 

68. 

CoGCh B.har 


Kashmir 

G9. 

Tiipui a 

39. 

Hindu Slialils of Kabul 

70. 

Jayaiulpeira 


and Ohiad 

71. 

Nayakas of Madura 

40. 

Toiiiar.a dynasty 

72. 

Satara (including the 

41. 

Gabadavr.Li dynasty” 


coins beating the name 

42. 

Kalachuris of Dahal.-i 


of S'.vajT) 

43. 

Kalachuiis of M.i ha¬ 

73. 

Cuttack (Orissa) 


kes .a la 

74. 

Muldivi 

44. 

Chandellas 

'75. 

Kangra 

43. 

Chauhaas of Delhi .and 

76. 

Oudh 


.Ajmer 

77. 

Mysore (Hindu) 

45. 

Cheras (Kongiuksa) 

76. 

Mysore (Aloslein) 

47. 

Cheras (Kerala) 

79 

Nawabs of .Arcot 

43. 

Chula.s 

to. 

Sikii kiiigdone of the 

49. 

Pandyas 


Paujal) 

50. 

Kadambas 

81. 

Dogias of Jammu and 

51, 

Kak.atly.as of War.-ingul 


Kashmir 


name of tnis series, beaaase 
been in ciice.lation in lu ia. 

Ron a 

1 coins are kr.own to have 

1. 

In t'no cabini-.t KrishnaiTij 
Rashtrakuta kir.g. 

a is 

wrongly designated as a 

2. 

In the cabinet this dynasty 

has bee 

n called ‘Ratliod’ family. 
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No. NAME 

82. Issues of the East India 
Company 

83. Coins issued by 

different States in India 
during the age of the 
British Dominance^— 

Ajmer 

Alw.ar 

Bajranggarh 

Balwantnagar 

Balapur 

Banswara 

BaroJa 

Bastiram 

Bhawalpur 

Bhopal 

Bi!-:aner 

Biindi 

Cochin 

Cutch 

Datia 

Dewas 

Dhar 

Dholpur 

Garhwal 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad 

Indore 

Isagarh 

Jabalpur 

Jaipur 

Jalaun 

Jaisalmcr 

[hanfi 

J halavvar 

Jhind 

Jodhpur 

J unagaih 


No. NAME 

Kaithal 
Kalat 
Karauli 
Kishangarh 
Kotah 
Kotla 
Kuchawan 
Las Bela 
Mewar 
Mysore 
Nagod 
Nagpur 
N arwar 
Navanagar 
Nazibabad 
Orchha 
Patiala 
Poona 
Pratapgarh 
Pudukottai 
Radhanpur 
Ratlam 
Rewa 
Sailana 
Saugar 
Sbahpur 
Sheopur 
Shikarpur 
Si r mill' 

Tonk 

Ujjain 

Udaipur (Chhota) 
Udaipur 

84. Coiiis of the Govern¬ 
ment of British India 
(in the Biitish and 
Colonial deiics) 


III 

It is not possible to give here detailed description of 
any of the series mentioned above. For infoimation about 

1. Most of Stales were i,i exi'^tence before the supremacy 

of the British power be«an to be seriously felt in India. But 
as they are all ascribed in the cabinet to o le class or group, 
we have chosen this name to denote the whole group. 

59 
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some of them, the reader may be referred to the published 
catalogues, a list of which is given in the l>ihli"graphy. The 
information, however, will necessarily bo incomplete for 
these catalogues are now out-of-date and do not include many 
relevant coins now preserved in the Museum. We now 
badly need revised editions of these catalogues. So also we 
like to have printed catalogues of the important unpublished 
series preserved in the collection of the Museum. For e.xample, 
at present we are engaged in examining the Huna coins of 
this collection, and are convinced that the publication of a 
critical dissertation on these species will render a great 
help in solving the problems connected with one of the most 
enigmatic series of coinages of ancient world.^ 
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1. Some of these coins h.av'e been published. But the whole 
series of Huna coins of this collection has nowhere been 
treated critically. 




A SHORT NOTE ON THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE 
CHANDRADHARI SINGH STATE MUSEUM 

K. K. MISRA 

This State Museum has been foumled with the varied 
collections of Shri Chandradhari Singh of Chandranagar 
Deorhi, P. S. Madhubani, Dist. Darbhanga and his two sons, 
as nucleus. The coin-collection of this Museum also forms 
a part of the munificent donation by the above gentlemen. 
It consisted of 1837 coins which was augmented later on 
by the Government, through acquisition, gift or purchase, by 
79 coins. The coins mainly belong to Indo-Greek, Muslim and 
Hindu periods. A number of cast coins and mould coins are 
also available. However, proper classification is still incomplete 
and it will take some time to decipher and arrange the collec¬ 
tions in order to have a glimpse of the coin history of India. 
Prior to this, chemical treatment of each coin is necessary. 
One of the rare coins available in this Museum is that of king 
Menander. The other rare gold coins belong to Gupta period. 
Mention may be made of the gold coins of Narsirhhagupta 
in this connection. There are several punch-marked coins 
too as well as two terracotta seals from Sankissa and 
Mathura. An approximate idea of the collection can be 


had from the following figures : 


Gold coins — 

10 

Silver coins — 

460 

Copper coins — 

1444 

Miscellaneous — 

2 


Efforts are being made to enrich the collection by 
the coins available in the locality, belonging to Pala-Sena 
and other periods under the Treasure Trove Act and even 
otherwise. 



THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE JAIPUR MUSEUM 


SATYA PRAKASH 

The earliest caius comprising the Jaipur Museum collection 
aie the silver puncu-niarktJ cuius, of which only four 
specimens are represented. The Archaeological Department 
of Rajasthan, however, possesses about 3,000 coins. Most 
of the latter come from Rairh which has yielded the largest 
number yet found from any single State in India. The 
Jaipur Treasury has also got some of these coins in the 
miscellaneous accumulation of old uncurrent pieces. All 
these put together and examined may reveal important groups 
and classes. Of the four coins in the iduscum, one is 
round, two square with clipped corners, and one oblong. 
On the obverse, all the four have got Sun symbol in common. 
Other symbols are bull, rabbit, tree, chaitya, caduceus, and 
a few indistinct and incomplete devices. The reverse is 
obliterated and shows bare traces of one or two punches. 

Jaipur Musenm has got a couple of copper coins of 
the Kushana king Vima Kadphises of ordinary type showing 
king on one side and §iva with bull on the other. There 
is also a single copper coin of Kanishka which contains his 
effigy with the Greek legend ‘the Great king of kings’ on the 
obverse, and the figure of the Sun go I with his name on the 
reverse. Huvishka is represented by two gold and two 
copper coins. The gold coins bear half-length portrait of 
Huvishka on the obverse, and the deities Ardochsho and 
Mao on the reverse. The copper coins illustrate two 
varieties; on the obverse, the first shows king reclining on 
couch while the second represents him in a seated position ; 
on the reverse, there is a deity on both the coins. 

Our collection of Gupta coins consists of the following 
types : the Standard type of Samudragupta, and the .Archer 
and Lion-slayer types of Chandragupta II. The Jaipur 
State Treasury is in possession of one specimen each of the 
Chandragupta-KumaradevI type and Lyrist type of coins 
of Samudragupta. A tiny silver piece of king alladitya in 
our collection also deserves mention. It was received from 
the Lucknow State Museum. 

Then we have four electron coins of barbarous appearance, 
derived from the Standard types of the later Kushana rulers. 
They are the issues of Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir 
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and contain the legend Srt Prutap standing for Pratapaditya. 
On the reverse, the legend is Kidu, an abbreviation of 
Kidara, the name of the original leader of the tribe who 
conquered Kashmir about 475 A. D. These specimens 
belong to the hoard of 16,443 coins which was discovered 
in the fortress of Aunjhar in Banda District of U.P. Chemical 
analysis shows that tliey contain 10 per cent gold, 13 per 
cent silver, 75 per cent copper, and the rest alloy. One of 
these specimens contains the letter ja in between Srt and 
/'Vatup, denoting that it was probably issued by Jajja—an 
usurper. 

The Museum has one specimen of adivardha drammx of 
the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhojadeva I of Kannauj. There 
is also a gold coin of Gangeyadeva, the Kalachuri king, 
bearing on the obverse the king’s name in Devanagiri 
script and Lakshmi seated with four hands spread at her 
sides on the reverse. The Gahadavala kings imitated this 
design, as is clear from a gold coin of Govindachandradeva 
preserved in the Museum. 

Rajputana currency is represented here by the thin flat 
pieces on which the Sassanian influence is clear ; they bear 
the bust of the king on obverse and a Sassanian fire altar 
with attendents on reverse. Later on, these coins were styled 
as gadhaiya paisns. 

We have ISO copper coins attributable to the Brahmana 
kings of Ohind, from a single find, which show a slight tinge 
of bronze. 

The South Indian coins in our Museum are represented 
by 23 fanams described as Ramaraya, Viraraya and Pudiya 
by the Madras Government Museum from which most of these 
have come as gifts to this institution, and 25 gold coins 
comprising the issues of Palluvas, Cholas, Rashtrakutas, 
Chalukyas and the kings of Vijayanagar etc. Attention is 
invited to padmatankas, gajapati pagoda, star pagodas and 3 
Sivanii pagodas. We also have one specimen of the curious fish¬ 
hook money (larin) issued by Ali II of Adilshahi dynasty of 
Bijapur. 

Muhammad bin Sam is represented by a solitary billon 
specimen. The Museum has coins also of Iltutmish, 
Ghiyasuddia Balban, Jalaluddin Firoz II, Allauddin Muham¬ 
mad Shah, Mubarak Shah I, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq I, 
Muhammad (III) bin Tughluq, and Firoz Shah Tughluq. 
The Lodis are represented by some coins of billon and copper. 
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Issues of Slieia Shah ami Islam Shah are represented by 
a few copper pieces only. 

The Museum has also a few copper coins of the Bahamani 
kings Ahmad Shah I, Hiimayun Shah, Muhammad bin 
Hurnayun and Kalimullah Sliah. Among the kings of 
Jaunpur, Ibrahim Shah, together with Mahmud Shah and 
Hussain Shah are represented in our cabinet. Coins of 
Hussain Shah predominate in number aud form the bulk of 
the collection. Our Museum collection of the coinage of 
Gujarat kings starts with Mahmud I. Issues of Miizaffar Shah 
II, Bahadur Shah and Mahmud Shah III furnish examples of 
the so-called pedigree coins. 

The collection of the coinage of the Mohammadan kings 
of Malava consists of the coins of Alp Khan, Mahmud Shah 
Khilji and Ghiyas Shah. 

Among the coins of Mughal emperors, the Museum has 
coins of Hurnayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Aurangzeb and Farrukh- 
siyar. The noteworthy Mughal pieces are a five-muhar 
piece of Akbar, a fine set of portrait coins of Jahangir and his 
copper coins known as Rawanis and Falus. 

Refiu-d-darjat who ruled for a year only (1719 A. D.) is 
happily represented in our cabinet by a silver rupee, which 
bears the legend ‘struck in India with thousands of blessings, 
king of kings on sea and land, Refiu-d-darjat.’ 

Coins of Muhammad Shah who called himself a ‘Second 
Lord of the fortunate conjunctions’ on bis coins are represented 
in our cabinet and they have a special importance for our 
collection. It was in his time that the mint ‘Savai Jaipur’ was 
instituted and coins were struck by the Jaipur ruler in the 
name of the Mughal emperor from 1153 H. Coins' of the first 
four regnal years of Ahmad Shah Bahadur from Savai Jaipur 
mint exist in the cabinet. 

The Jaipur Museum coin cabinet has also got stray 
specimens of the coinage of some 25 Indian States. 



THE COIN.COLLECTION IN THE KERALA MUSEUMS 


N. G. UNNITHAN 

Kottayam Hoard—Punch-marked Coins 

In the year 1946 A. D., a hoard of 184 punch-marked 
coins was discovered in Elikulamkara, Akalakunnam Pakuti, 
Kottayam District, erstwhile Travancore State. The coins 
now form part of the collections of the Padraanabhapuram 
Archaeology Museum, Jointly controlled by the Governments 
of Madras and Kerala. 

It is unfortunate that the coins have not been properly 
grouped, classified or studied. The one symbol that is seen 
in almost all the coins is the Parama Bija Muira, or the Sun 
symbol according to present day scholars, sometimes in 
association with a chakra of 6 points. The symbol appears 
to be geometrically better executed and it may be presumed 
that the coins belong to the middle or later period. A five 
group system appears to be followed in the majority of the 
coins. The coins ate worthy of study and it is proposed to 
publish a note on their class and groups of symbols. 

Eyyal Hoard—Punch-marked and Roman Coins 

It is a singular coincidence that in the same year a 
hoard containing 33 silver punch-marked coins and 12 gold 
and 71 silver Roman coins, was discovered from Eyyal, 
Trichur District, erstwhile Cochin State. The 71 silver coins 
have been identified to belong to Mark Antony, Claudius, 
Caesar Augustus, Nero, Tiberius, Young Nero and others 
and the 12 gold coins to Tiberius, Claudius, Nero and 
Trajan. The punch-marked coins have not been properly 
classified and grouped. In some of them it is difficult 
to identify clearly even a single symbol while some others 
• have groups of 5 symbols with the Parami Bija Madra 
or Sun symbol very prominent. It is impossible to assign 
a definite period for the coins before a scientific classifica¬ 
tion and arrangement on a group basis is attempted, though 
at present they may roughly be assigned to either the middle 
or later period. The groups of symbols in the punch-marked 
coins discovered in Kerala have not so far been studied ; it is 
likely that they may throw new information on the grouping 
of symbols on the punch-marked coins. 
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The coins of Kerala even foday reqiiiic a satisfactory 
solution. Many of the symbols and the origin of the coins 
remain a mysteiy. One pei|>lexing feature .about them is that 
most of the early coins do not have any sciipt on them. 

CHARACTER 

Kerala, it appears, has a special attraction to coins of 
small denominations. Their weights range between 2 and 6 
grains. Rusi Panam, .Vnantiia Raman Panam, Chinna 
Panam, Kali Pan.am, Veili Pr.m.m and Vira'Ra 3 'a Panam 
are some of her old coins, whose symbols defy proper and 
correct identification. Simple dots, ciuved and straight 
lines form the main features of the symbols and the social con¬ 
ditions and religious beliefs of the people and the sovereigns 
have to be probed before a satisfactory solution is suggested. 

The case, however, is different with the later coins. They 
carry emblems, figures and scripts which make identification 
easy. The Lakshmivarahan, Paivathivaraban, the Travan- 
core Varahan, Double chuckram and Chinna chuckram, are 
some of the later types of coins. 

KINDS 

Unfortunately a representative collection of all these 
types of coins is not available in Kerala museums. Kali 
Panam, Vira Raya P.inam (both old and new), Vira Kerala, 
Double and single puthens, Varahans, and Paivati rupees 
form important items in the collections of the museum. 
It is inteiestiug to note that these coins of small dei.omin- 
ations have been given different names on the basis of slight 
changes in curves and dots on them. The Kali Panam and 
Velh Panam are almost similar except for a iloral wreath 
round the edge on the obverse and a double branch on the 
reverse of the latter. Anantharaman, Chinna and Kali 
Panam resemble very much as they have all dcgiaded form 
of conch on the obverse and indefinite dots and lines on the 
reverse. Dcpaitmcut of Aichmolcgy is making attempt to 
incorporate the entire coinage of the State and publish them 
shortly in a Bulletin of Kerala coins. 

South Indian Coins 

The Museum contains a representative collection of the 
coins of South Indian dynasties. /\-a]h"as, E. Chalukyas, 
Hoysala?, Cl'.cras, Cholas, Vijayan.agar, Paudyas, Nayakas are 
some of the dynasties represented. The most important 
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of these are the Lion, Bow & Arrow and Chaitya type of the 
Andhras, Bull and Lion open mouth type of the Chalukyas, 
Elephant to right and ^rl above of the Hoysalas, Virabhu- 
patiraya, Pratapa Harihara Venkatapathiraya of Vijayanagar, 
Bow, seated tiger and 2 fishes type and Ceylon figure series 
of the Choks, Swastika and fishes type of the early Pandyas, 
and Venkatappa Nayak and crude figure standing or 
holding club of the Nayakas. 

Miscellaneous Coins 

In addition to the above, miscellaneous coins of the 
French, English, Dutch, Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan form other 
items in the collections of the Museum. Those of French 
are the Indo French Arcot issues, of the English Indo-British 
three swaml Pagoda and old star pagoda, and of Hyder ali 
and Tipu Tultan, the Fanams and the paisas. No scientific 
catalogue of these coins exists at present, but it is propsed to 
bring out a catalogue of coins in the Kerala museums in 
the near future. 
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THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE GOVERNMENT 
MUSEUM. MADRAS 

R. VANAJA 

The Government Mnsevuii, Madras is the oldest State 
Museum of India. Although Dr. Balfour was the first officer 
in charge of the Museum, when it was started in 1851, it 
was during the time of his successor Captain Mitchell that 
the nucleus of a coin-collection was made and this collection 
steadily increased during the tenure of office of his succes¬ 
sors, Dr. Bidie, Edgar Thuiston and Dr. Henderson. It 
was also largely due to the efforts of Bidie that the coin¬ 
collection increased from a few hundreds to more than seven 
thousand gold, silver and copper coins. 

Dr. Bidie made a thorough study of the gold coins in 
the collection, rich in the South Indian series, and brought 
out two pubications, one on the gold coins of the Museum 
and another on the Pagoda or Varaha coins of South India. 
The latter was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LI. 

During the years 1SS5-190S, the Madras Museum 
became a great centre for the study of Anthiopology. A 
pioneer investigator in human biology in South India, Dr. 
Edgar Thuiston, the Superintendent of the Museum, at this 
time, was keenly interested in Numismatics as well. Unlike 
his predecessors who concentrated more on the South Indian 
series. Dr. Thurston was interested also in the other series. 
The North Indian coin-collection was augmented with the 
donations received from the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and its Bombay Branch. Dr. Thurston enriched the collection 
by the addition of gold coins of South Indian dynasties, 
Pathan and Mughal coins presented by C. J. Rodgers, and 
other series of Indian coins which he came across, of which 
mention may be made of Roman auieii, and Roman denaiii 
from Vellalure, Coimbatore. During his time, in the year 
1892, the Museum received the collection of South Indian 
coins belonging to T. M. Scott of Madura. Dr. Hultzsch 
recommended the acquisition of 508 coins—gold pananis, 
punch-marked silver, Ceylon, Cliola, Pandya, Vijayanagar and 
Sethupathi coins—out of a collection of twelve thousand coins. 
It was also at about the same time the Museum collection of 
East India Company coins was eniiched by’ the purchase of 
a small collection which included lead double pice, Bombay, 
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George I panams etc. By 190S more than a ten thousand 
coins were already in the Museum. 

Dr. Henderson, Superintendent of the Museum during 
the years 1908-19 got the collections catalogued and labelled. 
He collected for the Museum, Indo-Danish coins and South 
Indian coins during his time and published a comprehensive 
catalogue of the coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan. 

By 1941, whole Indian series of coins was well repre¬ 
sented in a collection containing twenty-six thousand. To 
the foreign coin-collection, which was hitherto unattended, 
specimens of primitive money, Chinese spade, knife money 
etc. and Swedish plate money were added during the last 
few years. 

The Curator in-charge of the Numismatics section attends 
to the work of cataloguing and registering the coins acquired 
for the coin cabinet. At present the collection contains more 
than twenty-six thousand coins. 

Out of the entire collection, nearly one half represents 
the coinage of Northern India from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

The Puranas or punch-marked coins, the earliest Indian 
coins in the collection, are more than three thousand in 
number. This collection has been built up mainly 
through treasure trove boards of coins received from 
time to time from various parts of what was Madras Presi¬ 
dency and the present Madras State. Treasure trove hoards of 
these silver punch-marked coins came from all parts of South 
India, especially from the districts of Vizagapatam, South 
Arcot and Tinnevelly. Notice of discovery of punch-marked 
coins in the South dates back to 1803. It was however only 
in the year 1891 that the Madras Museum received its first 
hoard of punch-marked coins from Bhimlipatam in Vizaga¬ 
patam. There are 74 coins of this hoard at present. The 
collection was augmented with the addition of one hundred 
and sixty-six coins from Vembarur, Tiruchi district, found 
probably in the year 1908 and fourteen coins from Kannian- 
kuttai village in Salem district. In 1924, some more coins 
were received from Gudivada in Kistna district followed 
by 770 silver punch-marked coins from Mamblam, Madras. 
This hoard with a single gold aureus of Augustus came into 
the Museum in 1921. It was not until years later, in 
1937, that the Museum received seventy-one unique 
coins from Singavaram, in the Nandigama taluk of the Kistna 
district. The coins of this hoard were believed to have been 
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discovered even earlier as early as 1934 but the fact came 
to the knowledge of the authorities only in 1937. By that 
time only seventy-one coins could be procured for the 
Museum coin cabinet. The most interesting find however 
was uiieaitiled so.netimo in 1941, This hoard containing 
1138 silver coins was found in Bodinaikkanur, Periyakulam 
taluk, Madura disliict. Following this hoard, the Museum 
received eight coins from Rothulapalem, Bunilipatam Taluk, 
Vizag district in 1941, 63 from Alampalayam, Dharapuram, 
Coimbatore district in 1918 .and 287 coins found in Veerasiga- 
mani village, Sankaiankoil taluk, Tinnevelly district, 49 
coins from Mathur village and 83 from Periamambattu village 
in South Arcot duiing the years 1956-57. In addition to 
these treasure trove hoards, the collection also contains 2 silver 
coins of the hoard found in Mangrovl in Wardha, presented 
by the Director of Industries C.P. in 1924, two coins from 
Jelif in Durbhanga district presented by the Bihar and Orissa 
Coin Committee in 1931-32. The Bihar and Orissa Coin 
Committee presented in 1933 nine coins out of the famous 
Purnea hoard. Of the hoards of coins mentioned above, 
treasure trove hoards and other coins, more than half of them 
are of the ordinaly vmiety oi Puraiius of the five symbol 
variety. These coiiis have been classified on the basis of 
their symbols as Pre-Mam van, Mauryan and Post-Mauryan. 
The Singavaram hoard of 71 coins mentioned above consti¬ 
tutes a new type of Piirai/'S, characterised by features to 
which parallels are hard to find. There is much similarity 
between the coins of this hoard and those of the Sonepur 
hoard discovered in Orissa, in the absence of the usual sun 
and six-armed symbols and other common characteristics 
associated with punch-marked coins. The other hoard, 
the Bodinaikkanur hoard of punch-marked coins “a random 
sample from the currency of a bygone age” with a symbol 
grouping of either four or five obverse symbols and a single 
reverse symbol identified as a fish, is a typical South Indian 
type of punch-marked coin—“a Pandyan issue of punch- 
marked coins. Copper punch-marked coins in the collection 
are very few of which the two coins from Besnagar presented 
by the Resident of Gwalior State in 1936 are interesting. 

The Indo-Bactrian Greek coin series in our collection 
amount to a hundred in number. A major portion of this 
series in our collection weie those found in excavations at 
Taxila and presented to us along with local ancient and 
Kushana coins b” the Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy from the Taxila Museum in 1940. A few 
copper coins were piesented in 1934 by the Superintendent, 
Arch. Survey Western circle for North Western Frontier 
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Provinces as part of the treasure trove hoard in Bhutri 
village, Hazara, N. W F. Provinces, We have in our 
collection coins of Euthydemus I, Demetrius, Eukratides, 
Heliokles, Antialcidas Lycias, Apollodotus I and Apolio- 
dotus II, Strato, Menander, etc. 

The Kushana coins in the collection number about 
seventy. The collection has a few gold dinars of Vasudeva 
and copper coins of Kadphises I, Kanishka and Huvishka. 
Of special interest however are the coins of Kanishka. The 
rare Buddha coins of Kanishka—we have two copper coins 
of Kanishka—and his other coins in the collection are 
noteworthy for the evidence they afford on his religious 
outlook, especially those bearing a strange medley of gods— 
Greek, Persian and Indian ; while the gold coins of Vasudeva 
with the figure of 6iva with bull and trident and other 
insignia of Hindu iconography testify to the rapidity with 
which these foreigners succumbed to the influence of their 
Indian environment. The Kushana copper coin collection 
of our cabinet was built up mainly through coins received 
from the Government of U. P Fart of a treasure trove 
hoard from Bhanjakia, .Mayiubl anj, were presented by the 
Maharaja of Mayurbh mj, Ni..eteea copper coins from 
Semaiaua, P. S. Deoria Gorakhpur district, were presented by 
the U. P. Goverment in 1923, and 11 copper coins from Orai 
village, Basti district. From the P.itna Coin Committee were 
received 25 copper coins which were found in Arwi village, 
Barabanki district. A few copper Kushana coins found in 
Taxila were also received from the Director General of 
Archteology in India. 

The Gupta coins in our collection are only twelve in 
number ; three of Samudragupta, six coins of Chandragupta I 
and Chandragupta II and the rest of later Gupta rulers like 
Kumaragupta II. The types represented are the famous 
Chandragupta I-Kumaradevi type, Standard type of Samudia- 
gupta, and Bow and arrow type of Chandragupta II. 
The collection is very small and poor, and has much scope 
for improvement. There are no silver and copper coins of 
the Guptas in the collection. 

Of the crude inartistic and limited coinage issued by 
the numerous Rajput dynasties who flourished and declined 
between the 8th and 1-tIi centuries A. D., there are about 
fifty coins in all. The coinages o'^ only the Rathors of Kanauj, 
Chauhans of Ajmer and those of Narwar are represented 
in it. A majority of these were presented by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Archaeological Survey of India for the Punjab 
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Government in 1934. These were found in Ghamrauj village 
in Gurgaon and are mostly of the Bull and Horseman type. 

The collection has over lOOO coins of the Khiljis, the 
Tughluqs, the Sayyids and Lodis and the Surs representing 
the coinage of the period from 12th to the 16th century 
.A. D. Later Sultanate coins are comparatively plentiful in our 
coin cabinet than the eailier Bull and Horseman issues. The 
Delhi Sultan series of coins in our collection were built up 
thiough treasure trove hoards, donations received from 
North Indian museums and the Governments of U. P., Punjab 
etc., and a major poi tion of Mr. Rodger’s collection. Gold 
coins of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and Alauddin Mohammed Shah 
weie found from treasure tiovc hoards in the yeais 1921 and 
1931, from Kaianai-puducheri, Chingleput distiict, Ramadur- 
gam, Uellary district, and those of Outbuddin Mubarak Shah 
I, Mohammad III bin Tughluq from Nuzvid in Kistna district 
in 1931. In 1957 two gold coins of Mohammad III bin 
Tughluq found in Pipargaon, Farrukhabad district, were 
presented to us by the U. P. Coin Committee. Silver and 
copper Delhi Sultanate coins were collected from gifts from 
the Governments of Uttar Pradesh, Superintendent, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, Northern Circle and the Punjab Government. 
In 1928 we received five silver coins of Sher Shah and Islam 
Shah, part of treasure trove fiom Bhilwal, Haidargarh, 
Barabanki district through the Government of U. P. and 97 
copper coins of the Sur monaichs Islam Shah, Ibrahim Shah, 
Mohammad Sha Adil, part of treasure trove find from Nandi- 
alawaraich, Gijranwalla district through the Government of 
Punjab and another eight coiiis of Shar Shah, Islam Shah and 
Mohammad .Adil part of find from Sandaha village, U.P. 
in 1934 through the U P. Government. The collection also 
contains twenty copper coins of Balban, Kaiqubad, Firoz II, 
Alauddin Mohammad Shah, Mubarak Shah I, Tughluq I and 
Mohammad III bin Tughluq from Abdulapur Saraon, Allaha¬ 
bad, presented by U.P. Government in 1935; three gold, silver, 
and 1 copper of Husainpur, Nakpur, Sahranpur district find 
presented by the U. P. Government in 1936 and si.x Lodi 
coins from Ranikhet, Almora Dist., twenty-seven silver, billon 
and copper coins of Kutbuddin, Mu Bahrain Jalaluddin 
Firoz etc. presented by the Superintendent of Archaeological 
Survey of Northern Circle, Agra, Delhi in 1939. The collec¬ 
tions were built up mainly on the donations received from 
the institutions mentioned above. The only hoard of Delhi 
Sultanate silver coins woith mention for the South was a 
hoard of fifty billon coins found in 1942 from Rajapudi 
village, Peddapuram, East Go lavari district. This hoard 
contained coins of Alauddin Mohammed Shah Tughluq I, etc. 
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The Bengal Sultanate coin-collection amounts to more 
than hundred silver coins in number. 

The Mughal coins in our cabinet are the best in the whole 
series of medieval North Indian coins. The three thousand 
Mughal coins in the Museum, represent the coins issued by 
almost all the Mughal rulers from Humayun to Shah Alam II. 
Coins of Pretenders have found their place in the cabinet 
helping to fill many gaps in the history and chronology of 
these Great Mughals. The coins of the Mughal emperor 
Aurangazeb amount to one third of the entire Mughal coin 
collection, containing 875 coins in gold, silver and copper, 
and the rest 650 coin of Shah alam II, 525 of Mohammad 
Shah and 400 of Akbar etc. The Mughal coin collection, 
especially of the silver coins, was received from various 
institutions in the North on distribution gratis basis. In 
1925 the Museum received twenty-nine silver coins of 
Jahandar Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Rafiuddarjat, Shahjehan II, 
Mohammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Shahjehan III etc. from the 
Director General of Archaeology in India svho had purchased 
them from the Nelson Wright's collection. Similarly in 1926 
we received another set of twenty silver coins as permanent 
loan collection from the Director General of Archaeology 
purchased out of the Nelson Wright’s collection of Mughal 
coins. In 1925 nine silver coins of Aurangazeb, part of find 
from Dengaria village, Hoshangabad district, were presented by 
the Director of Industries, C. P., Nagpur. In the same year 20 
silver coins of Mohammed Shah and Shah .Alam II were found 
in Malkangiri village, Vizagapatam district and acquired for 
the Museum. Six silver coins of .Aurangazeb from Kothari 
village, Mangrul, Akola district, were received in 1925 from 
Central Provinces and fourteen silver in 1928 from the Punjab 
Government, part of find Nagkhura village, Amritsar. 51 
copper falus of Akbar from Firozpur district, Alukh tsar 
tehsil, Theri village, were presented by Punjab Government 
in 1928. Nineteen rupees of Shah .Alam II were presented 
to this Alusenm by the Government of U. P. in 1928. In 
1928 were found thirty-four silver coins of .Akbar, Shahjehan, 
Aurangazeb, Mohammad Shah, Farrukhsiyar and Shah .Alam 
II in Sullabadi village, Kayaghad agency, Vizag district. In 
1929, 40 silver coins of Shah .Alam I, .Azam Shah, Jahandar 
and Farrukhsiyar were presented by the Director of Indus¬ 
tries C. P. Fifty-four silver coins were found in 1929 
at Tumopara, Korapnt agency, Vizagapatam district 
containing coins of .Akbar, Shahjahan, Aurangazeb, Shah 
Alam I, Jahandar Shah and Farukhsiyar and acquired for 
the Museum in 1930. Twelve gold mohars of Akbar, 
Shahjehan and Mohammad Shah were purchased from a 
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private coin-collection and addotl in 1930. One distingui¬ 
shing feature of our Mughal coin-collcction is that it includes 
not only the Mughal rupees and niohar but also the pagodas 
and pananis issued in the name of '.he some later Mughal 
emperors, Ahmad Shah, Mohammad Shah, Alamgir II and 
Shah A_hini II from South Indian mints. These pagodas 
and panams are found mostlj- in the Cudappah district. 43 
p.uiams of Ahmad Shah and .'ihiinghir II were found in 1941 
at Bandlapalle, Rayachoti taluq. Cud lapah district; 34 gold 
coins mainly panams found in 1944 at Sidhout Cuddapah, 
Similar coins have been found in other places at Cuddapah. 
Of particular interest arc the Din-i-Ilahi mohais of Akbar- 
those which he issued to propagate bis “divine faith”. Of 
the famous zodiacal mohus i.-^sued by Jehangir, we have 
only two of dates 1031 minted at .ogr.i with taiirus and leo 
s’gns. The Museum coin cabinet ha;, a good collection of 
the rupees of the later Alughai cmperois. 

Coins issued by the Indian States for a period of hundred 
years or more after the decline of the Great Miighals are also 
in the collection. 


One might e.xpect the South Indian series in the collection 
to be larger than the North Indian. But it is less than 
a quarter of the entire total of 26,000 coins ; may be not more 
than five thousand, in number. The collection is still a 
remarkable one representing almost all the types of gold coins 
unearthed in South India. Coins of tlie Western and Eastern 
Chalukyas, coins of the Trmil 'low.-rs, the Cholas and the 
Pandyas and of more recent time T Vijayanagar and the 
Mysore rulers are a few notev,orlhy ite ns, not to speak of the 
doubtful coinage of the numerous p tty kingdoms like the 
Hcysalas and Yadavas, issued during the 11th and I4th 
centuries A. D. 

An isolated series in the South Imlian coin-collcction, the 
Roman coins in the cabinet number more than two hundred. 
The collection is a remarkable one, and one of the best in the 
whole of India, built up cntiicly through treasure tiove hoards 
in the South mainly found in and around the Coimbatore 
district bearing testimony to the commercial intercourse 
between .Ancient Rome and .Ancient India. Treasure trove 
hoards from Vellalur in Coi ubatorc district brought in 118 
Silver. From Karivalamvandr.nallur in Tinnevelly, six Roman 
aurei were received in 1941 and also .-'mother hoard of 50 gold 
from Nandyal in Kmnool were acquired in 1934 and five 
denarii from Pollachi, Coimbatore, w>.re received for the coin 
cabinet in 1948. The hoard from Nandyal acquired in 1934 
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included aureii of Augustus, Claudius, Nero and Domitian. 
Recently a hoard of aureii was found in the Kadamath- 
Amindivi group of islands and acquired for the Museum in 
1949. The fifteen aureii in this hoard contained those of 
Vespasian, Antoninus Pius and Commodus. Roman copper 
coins in the collection were mostly purchased from private 
coin-collectors. A catalogue of the Roman and Byzantine 
coins in the Madras Museum has been prepared by Mr. T. G. 
Aravamudan and will be published shortly. It would be 
worth while noting here that Mr. Aravamudan, a well known 
numismatist, has already published a catalogue of the 
Venetian coins in the Madras Museum. 

More than six thousand Andhra lead and potin coins 
are available in the Museum cabinet. A large number of 
them of a similar type, with an elephant on one side and 
Ujjain symbol on the other, without any legend on them, are 
worn out. Prof. M. Rama Rao has published a monograph 
on Select Satavahana Coins in the Government 3Iuseum, 
Madras, in which he has catalogued 223 coins of the Museum 
collection, 24 out of which were obtained from Amaravathi 
in the Guntur district and eleven from the Tarhala hoard. 
The findspots of the other coins are not known but they 
were probably “obtained during the course of excavations 
conducted on ancient Buddhist sites in coastal Andhradesa.” 
Prof. Rama Rao has attributed 97 out of the 223 coins 
to the following eight Satavahana rulers : Gautamiputra 
Satakarni—41 coins, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi—17, Satakarni 
IV.—5, Sivasri—2, Chandra Satakarni—1,’Skanda Satakarni— 
1, Sri Yajna Satakarni—28, Kama Satakarni—1 and Saka 
Sada—1. The remaining coins could not be ascribed to any 
king with certainty as they do not contain any legends. 

From the disappearance of the Andhras to the rise of 
the Pallavas, scarcely anything of numismatic interest is 
known. Of an enirely different technique from the Andhra 
coins are the Fadmatankas or cup-shaped coins. These 
coins bear fine impressions in relief. The Western Chalukyan 
coins in the collection are of this type with legends in old 
Canarese, punched along with the device of a temple or a lion. 

Other types of Pndmatanhxs are available in the series, 
some having a lotus. Of much the same type as the Western 
Chalukyan coins are the coins of the famous Kodur treasure 
trove hoard unearthed in 1913 in the Nellore district and 
this type was subsequently copied by the Telugu Chola 
chief of the Nellore district in the thirteenth century. 
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Specimens of the Eastern Chalakyan coins in the collec¬ 
tion do not represent more than three of the numerous 
princes whose names are recorded in inscriptions. The 
Chalukya princes portrayed the boar, their favourite object 
of worship, on their coins. Coins of the famous Eastern 
Chalukya ruler Raja Raja (1012-10J-2 A.D.) were found from 
Krishna district and also from Dowlaiswaram in East Goda¬ 
vari district. This hoard of Eastern Chalukyan and Chola 
gold coins was acquired for the Museum in 1946. The 
coins of Rajaraja bear the boar sj’mbol in the centre with a 
lamp on each side and around the edge six punch-marks—his 
name, with one Telugu-Kannada letter, in each punch. Copper 
coins of this dynasty are also available here. A catalogue 
of the Eastern Chalukyan and Chola coins of the Dowlaiswa¬ 
ram hoard, unearthed in 1946, is under preparation. Prof. 
T. Balakrishnan Nair is publishing a bulletin on this subject 
for the Madras Museum. 

Paucity of numismatic evidence characterises the coinages 
of the three great Tamil kingdoms too. Very few of the 
Chola Pons and rnadais have survived them. Among 
their few coins in the collection, mention may be made of the 
“Ceylon man” coins of Raja-Raja I in gold and copper and 
silver coins of Rajendra commemorating his conquest of the 
Gangetic valley. The famous Dowlaiswaram hoard 
brought to light two interesting coin types of Kulottunga I. 
These commemoration coins bear legends in Tamil Grantha 
characters, with the Chola dynastic emblem, the tiger with 
fish, bow and arrow, in the centre cf the coin. The custom 
of incorporating on their coinage, the cognizance of the 
conquered nations, along with their dynastic emblem, seems 
to be a favourite device of not only the Choas but also other 
South Indian dynasties like the Pandyas. 

Great difficulty is experienced when identifying the 
Pandyan coins in the collection. Brief legends appearing on 
these coins defy attempts at a proper identification. 
With the exception of their gold coins found probably in the 
South Canara district in 1910, and identified as coins of one 
Pandya Dhananjaya-evidently a Pandya chief, none of 
their copper coins with fish symbol and Tamil legends issued 
during the 10th and 13th centuries A.D. can be attributed to 
any one particular ruler as the titles found on them were titles 
of not one, but many rulers. Mention has already been 
made of the Bodinaikkanur hoard of Pandyan punch-marked 
coins, the earliest Pandyan coins in the series. The Madura 
rectangular copper coins in the series, die-struck pieces with 
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Buddhist devices on them probably of the 4th-5th centuries 
A.D., are other early Pandyan coins in the collection. 

The Vijayanagar pagodas and half pagodas in the 
collection are typical South Indian die-struck coins. These 
pagodas with their half and quarter divisions started a new 
fashion in South Indian coinage, and lasted from the 14th 
century to the I9ih century A.D.—a period of five hundred 
years. The Vijayanagar coins in gold and copper abound in 
large number and great variety, issued by almost every ruler 
of all the three lines, with figures of deities—Saivite and 
Vaishnavite. It rvas not unusal for the same sovereign to 
exhibit his religious neutrality by issuing coins with Saivite and 
Vaishnavite deities. The Vijayanagar series of coins was 
built up mainly through treasure trove hoards and recently more 
than two hundred copper coins were added by purchase from 
private coin-collcctors to make the collection complete. 

The two Mysore Sultans, Haidar Ali and his son Tipu 
Sultan, during their short rule of thirty eight-years in Mysore, 
issued a very large variety of coins. The Museum has the 
best collection of coins of these two Sultans, part of the copper 
collection acquired by purchases in 1904-1905 from Udipi 
in South Canara. The gold coins were found as treasure 
trove hoard. While Haider Ali issued pagodas and panams 
with figures of Uma-Mahesvara on the side, following the 
pattern of the coinage of the conquered, Tipu Sultan filled 
his coins with religious inscriptions. His coins were named 
after the first four Caliphs, inuslim saints and Heavenly 
bodies, and were issued from his various mints in the south. 
Some of his coins are the earliest South Indian coins to have 
a crude milling. The Travaucore coin-collection in the 
Museum was built maiidy through the gifts received from the 
Maharajas of Travaucore. Special mention must be made here 
of the Tulabhara Kasus in the collection presented by the 
Maharaja of Travancore in 1877, to which were added 
subsequent gifts of Travancore gold, silver and copper coins. 

Finally, mention may be made of the coins issued by the 
European powers from their factories in India. The Madras 
Museum possesses a good collection of these coins of which the 
coins of the English East India Company, the Indo-Danish 
and the Indo-Portuguese are the best, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. Edgar Thurston who took special interest in the Indian 
mintages of these European powers. Basing their mintages 
on the native coinage, these European nations issued coins 
for their settlements in the South from their mints and their 
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currencies went out of circulation when their power declined 
in the south. 

Our collection of coins are arranged in coin cabinets, 
specially designed for them. They will be shown to bonafide 
student of coins, or to groups of students, and to scholars if 
they apply to the Superintendent. 



THE COiN-COLLECTION IN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM. MATHURA 

V. N. SRIVASTAVA 

The history of coin-collection in the Archseological 
Museum, Mathura may be said to have started with the incep¬ 
tion of the Museum in 1874. No serious attention, however, 
seems to have been paid in this regard as sculptural finds 
alone engrossed the attention of authorities. So much so that 
when in 1910 Dr. Vogel prepared his famous catalogue, only 
13 coins including 6 of gold were found in the Museum’s coin 
cabinet. These coins, too, were presumably passed on to 
D. G. A. as was the case with earlier and subsequent collection 
as known from records. 

In course of time, however, coupled with a number of 
discoveries of coins in this region, attention was paid towards 
the acquisition of coins also and the coin cabinet began 
to swell. With the appointment of an Art Purchase Committee 
by the Government in 1957, purchase of gold and other 
coins has became a regular feature and there are at present 
9332 coins the Museum's coin cabinet. These include 109 
gold coins, 1930 of silver, 7284 of copper and 60 coins of 
alloy and other metals— a majority of them having been 
acquired locally. 

The gold coins may be classified into three groups : (1) 
those of Kushana dynasty, (2) of the Gupta rulers and (3) 
certain issues of medieval kings including the coin of Roman 
emperor Carcella. It has, however, not been possible to 
acquire all the coin types of Kushana and Gupta rulers, 
and many an important coin type and varieties are yet to 
be procured. 

The Kushana series consists of 27 coins including 1 of 
Vima Kadphises, 5 of Kanishka, 6 of Huvishka, 1 of Kanishka 
II, 3 of Vasudeva and 11 coins of Later Kushana kings. 

Emperor Chandragupta I is represented by a solitary 
coin and Samudragupta by 5 of Standard type, 2 of 
Archer type, 3 of Battle-axe type, 4 of Lyrist type, 4 of 
Asvamedha type and 2 of Kacha type. Only 4 coins types of 
Chandragupta II are available viz. 4 coins of Chhatra type, 
12 of Archer type, 3 of Lion-slayer type and 3 of Horseman 
type. Kumaragupta I is represented by Swordsman type 
(1 coin), Lion-slayer (6), Archer (4), Horseman (5), Tiger- 
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slayer (1), and Peacock (2), Tlie Museum possesses only 
two coin types of Skandagupta viz. King and Queen type 
(1) and Archer type (3). Narasimbagupta, Kiimaragupta 
II, Budhagupta, Vishnugupta and Sasahka have one each, 
while Prakasaditya is represented by 2 coins. 

The third catgory coinsists of 9 coins : Gangeyadeva 
(3), Naravarmadeva (1), Hellecteshanevarma (1), Kumarapala 
(1), Carcella (1), and two very debased coins of Pratapaditya 
of Kashmir and Vinayaditj-a respectively. 

Obviously our coin cabinet is not so rich as the repertoire 
of sculptures and terracottas. Nevertheless, some of the 
gold coins are of outstanding merit. Mention may be 
made in this connection of a gold stater of Kushana 
emperor Kanishka I notable for its perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion and a quarter stater of Huvishka which is rarely found. 
Outstanding among the Gupta coins are an Asvamedha type 
coin of Samudragupta of broad variety and showing on the 
obverse the horse with two straps— a novel feature ; coin of 
Lyrist type var. A, with footstool and without symbol, the 
king wearing a pearl bordered Kashmiri cap and having long 
moustaches—a unique feature ; and an Archer type coin 
showing on obverse, besides king, a crescent above Oaruda with 
legend Apraratlia Vajatya etc. There is only one coin of this 
type in Bayana hoard and one in St. Petersburg. Usually 
the legend is Apratiratha, whereas ti is entirely omitted from 
the present coin. Of the coins of Chandragupta II one 
Horseman tj'pe coin (cf. BMC, PI. X. 4) is unique. Yet another 
coin of this ruler deserving attention is the Lion-slayer type 
which has a complete legend, besides being in a perfect state 
of preservation with a remarkable delineation of the figure-a 
remarkable feature. The Kai ttikeya type coin of Kumara- 
gupta I is another outstanding discovery. It shows Karttikeya 
on a peacock perched on a leafy jilatform—a feature seldom 
occuring on the coin. There is only one coin of this type 
in Bayana hoard and one in St. Petersburg. Mention 
may also be made of the coin of Prakasaditya for introducing 
a new symbol unknown to us so far. 

The silver coins numbering 1930 include punch-marked 
coins with new symbols, besides 12 coins of the earliest series, 
coins of Indo-Greeks and Indo-Parthians, and Indo-Sassanians, 
and a few issues of Gupta rulers. 

Among the copper coins, there are a large number of 
Kushana coins. Other dynasties represented in this category 
include the Nagas, local rulers of Mathura, Tribal coins and 
some coins from various ancient sites such as Kausambi, 
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Ahichchhatra and Taxila. Of these, the coins of Sodasa and 
a coin of Ramagupta deserve mention. 

The 60 coins of billon and other metals include a few 
Drammas and issues of Muslim kings. 

It has not yet been possible to prepare a catalogue of 
our collection. Nor has it been possible to study these coins 
in detail so far due to many unav'oidable circumstances. 
Attempts are, however, being made in this direction and it is 
hoped that very soon we shall be able to bring to light all 
these coins in a catalogue to enable the scholars to study 
them in detail. 



THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE CENTRAL 
MUSEUM, NAGPUR 

V. P. RODE 

The museum which was established in the year 1863 
seems to have started its coin-collection early as the first 
recorded date of receipt of some silver and copper coins from 
Major Pearse R. A. is the year 1867. The museum has been 
regularly receiving treasure trove coins, but for many years 
there was no numismatist on the staff of the museum. The 
first catalogue of coins in the museum was prepared by 
Mr. G. B. Bleazby which was published in 1908. There are 
twelve sections in the catalogue in which the collection 
has been classified. It was only in 1912, when Mr. Natesan 
Aiyer was taken on the staff, that the catalogue of ancient, 
m.edieval and modern Indian and foreign coins was prepared 
on scientific lines, but it was not published. Mr. M. A. Suboor, 
a keen student of Muslim numismatics, prepared two cata¬ 
logues of coins of the Sultans of Delhi and their contemporaries 
and those of the Mughals and their contemporaries but these 
catalogues also were not published. In 1919 Mr. Suboor 
was appointed as Coin Expert. The Coin Expert was required 
to report on the treasure trove finds of coins recovered in 
the Central Provinces & Berar in addition to his own duties. 
A list of coins acquired during the year was appended to the 
Annual Reports of the museum, but since these Reports 
were discontinued and Triennial Reports were published from 
1922-23, this practice stopped. 

Since the museum was on the list of institutions to which 
treasure trove coins were supplied, it was receiving quite a 
good number of coins for its coin cabinet every year. As 
the number of finds of Muslim coins has been more than 
that of ancient and medieval coins, the collection of 
Muslim coins in the museum is bigger than the collection 
of ancient and medieval coins. Nevertheless the collection 
of ancient and medieval coins in the museum is fairly 
representative and contains the coins of all the well 
known dynasties. The earliest coins represented in the collec¬ 
tion are the punch-marked cottrs. The coins of Dhapewara 
(Balaghat) hoard discovered in 1893 belong to the pre-Maurya 
period. Another interesting find of the punch-marked coins 
which includes Masaka coins conies from Thathari in the 
Bilaspur district (JATrS/, XIX), A coin from the Bhandara 
hoard of Karshapanx coins deserves special mention as it bears 
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an Owl symbol which has so far not been found on any 
other punch-marked coin (JNSI, X, p. 75). There is quite 
a good collection of Satavahana coins in the museum as it 
contains the issues of the recently known kings from the 
Tarhala hoard discovered in 1939 and published by Prof. 
Mirashi [JNSI, II). There are two gold coins of the Kushanas, 
vrhich come from Harda. One is a quarter stater of Huvishka 
and the other a stater of Kanishka III {'TNSI, XVII). The 
museum has representative collection of the coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas as it cont.iins 89 coins from the Sonepur 
hoard from the Chhindwara district (JVS, XVII, article No. 
345). Of the Gupta coins in the museum, one coin of 
Chandragupta II is most interesting as it is of a rare variety 
of the Chhatra type {JNSl, XVII). The museum possesses 
some interesting coins of the contemporaries of the Guptas. 
The gold coins of the Nala kings which are known from the 
Edenga find in Bastar are in the museum cabinet {JNSI, I, 
p. 29). Museum possesses the repousse coins of Mahendra- 
ditya' and Prasannamatra {JN8I, X, p. 13 H, & JNSJ, XVII, 
p. 215 H).' The silver coins of Krishnaraja, the Early Kala- 
churi ruler, deserve special mention {JNSI, III). Of the coins 
of the medieval period, the collection of coins of the Kala- 
churis of Dahala and Dakshina Kosala is fairly rich. There 
are all the known types of Gangeyadeva’s gold coins. The 
coins of Isurpur (Sagar) find are thick and small while those 
of the Barela find are of usual type {JN8I, XVII, pp, 110-111). 
The coins of impure metal look ^ke silver coins. The 
Museum possesses almost all types of gold and copper coins of 
the Kalachuris of Dakshina Kosala. 'Gold coins of Somesvara 
of Chakrakota deserve special mention {JNST, III, XVI). 
The Western Chalukya coins from Bhadravati are interesting. 
The coins of Jagaddeva Paramara discovered at Rohinkhed in 
the Buldhana district also deserve special mention {POC, 1946). 
The Museum possesses the Padmatanlcas of the Yadava 
rulers, Singhana, Mahadeva and Ramachandra. The 
collection of Vijayanagar coins is also quite representative. 
Of the copper coins of the Gond rulers, those of Jatba are 
interesting. 

The collection of coins of the Sultans of Delhi and their 
contemporaries in the museum is fairly rich. The cabinet 
contains gold issues of Nasiruddin Mahmud, Alauddin 
Khilji, Ghiyasuddin, Muhammad bin Tughluq and Firoz 
Tughluq. Gold coins of the contemporaries of the Sultans of 
Delhi are those of Ghiyas Shah, Mohd. Shah and Nasir Shah 
of Malava, Mohd. Shah of Gujrat and Ahmad Shah II and 
Mohd. bin Humayun Shah ofGulburga. 

62 
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The museums collection of the Mughal coins is the richest, 
in which are represented several interesting, rare and newly 
known mints of the Mughal rulers. The new mint in gold 
of x\urangzeb represented in the collection is Lucknow 
{N'S, XXX, 1911). New mints in silver of the same ruler are 
Parenda, Kanji and Nasratgarh. New mints in the same 
metal for Shah Alam Bahadur are Azamnagar and Parenda ; 
for Farrukhsiyar, Bankapur, Sikakul and Shakola ; for 
Rafiuddarjat, Bankapur; for Shahjahan II, Bahadurgarh ; for 
Mohd. Shah, Kakurti and Sikakul; for Alanigir If, Qandahar 
and for Shah Alam II, Elichpur and xVsafabad Ujbani. 

Of the total number of 224 Mughal gold coins in the 
museum, 102 coins are of .Aurangzeb in which 18 mints are 
represented. 



THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

NEW DELHI 

I. D. MATHUR 

During the past 12 years of its existence, the National 
Museum has built up a sizeable collection of about 24,000 
coins, including about 1,800 gold coins, and the rest silver and 
copper, and a few foreign coins, largely through purchase, 
gifts and treasure trove distribution. The National Museum 
has the privilege of being the first in the list of museums in 
India which are entitled to a share of any treasure trove find 
in any part of the country, coming only after the museum of 
the treasure trove region. Even as regards its collections, 
the National Museum is in possession of coins of some 
of the best known varieties and some rare coins of India. Its 
large and representative collection, consisting of important 
varieties, ranges from the earliest punch-marked type to the 
latest East India Company coins, spanning a period from the 
6th century B. C. to about the middle of the 19th century 
A. D. It is composed of coins acquired from some of the best 
known private collections like the Parruck collection of 1691 
Sassanian coins, the Bayana hoard of Gupta gold coins of 
which the Museum has around 600 pieces {73 choice pieces of 
this hoard were presented by the Maharaja of Bharatpur 
through the President of India, and the rest purchased), 
4,099 coins of Narayani hoard presented by the West 
Bengal Government, 1680 coins of the Parthasarthy 
collection, 4,407 coins of the S. T. Srinivasagopalachari 
collection and 7,846 coins of the Jalan collection, to name a 
few. As early as 1950, Mrs. Birbal Sahni presented to the 
National Museum a collection of coin moulds belonging to the 
Yaudheyas collected from Khokrakot, Rohtak, of the early 
variety of cast coins. The collection is a valuable possession 
of the Museum inasmuch as it shows the ancient Indian 
technique of casting coins. 

The earliest series comprises, among others, punch* 
marked, Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins of different 
varieties, besides the local issues from Taxila, Avanti, 
Ujjayini, Mathura and several other places. Of the punch- 
marked coins of which the National Museum has more than a 
thousand pieces, there are varieties of both the early and later 
groups with usual symbols of the Sun, the Taurine, the Lotus, 
the Tree-in-railing and miscellaneous animal figures. 
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Of the Sassanian coins, we have a gold coin issued by 
Shapin' II and the rest silver and copper issues of the kings 
fro'n P.ip'ik to Yezilcge .1 Hi including rare and unique pieces. 

The next distinctive series is that of the Gupta gold coins 
of which the Museum has some new and unique specimens, 
for example, OhaJcritdkvaja type of Kacha, King and Queen on 
couch type of Chandragupta II, Lion-slayer, Rhinoceros-slayer, 
Lion-trampler-Elephant-rider types of Kumargupta I and King 
and Lakshmi standing type of Skandagupta. 

Of those belonging to the medieval and later periods 
of the North, mention may be made of the coins of Harsha, 
Sasahka, Samantadeva and the Gahadavalas and Tomaras 
respectively of Kannauj and Delhi, besides a number of Cooch 
Bihar, Nepalese and Tibetan issues. 

The Museum collection of South Indian coins has lately 
been greatly enriched by the acquisition of two important 
collections acquired from Sbri Parthasarthy and Shri S.T. 
Srinivasagopalachari. The coins of the Salankayanas, Vishnu- 
kundins, Eastern Chalukyas, Pallavas, Cholas, Cheras, Panclyas, 
Sultans of M’abar, Setupati, Traikutakas, Western Kshatrapas, 
Bahamanis, Audhras, Vijayanagar are now fully represented, 
thus filling an important gap in the representative character of 
the Museum collection. 

The Muhammadan series include coins both of the 
Turko-Afghan and the Mughal periods. In the first group 
we have a unique bilingual silver coin of Mahmud of Ghazni 
containing, on one side, Kalim'i in Sanskritized version in the 
11th century Nagarl characters, and on the other side, the 
name and titles of the Sultan in Arabic and Kufic script; 
another unique coin of Nasir Shah Khalji with scalloped 
borders, and a few rare coins of Allaudin Mohammad 
Shah. Out of the large collection of coins of the other 
Sultans of Delhi and the Mughals, mention may perticularly 
be made of a rare issue of Akbar with a hawk against a 
floral background, signifying his conquest of the Deccan, 
Zodiac coins and a coin showing the portrait of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

The collection of coins purchased from Shri Hira Lall 
Jalan of Patna has 7846 old coins. These include, 1 punea 
marked coin, 196 European silver, 1631 Muslim and Indo- 
Sassanian silver coins, 1700 silver Mughal coins, 178 gold 
Mughal coins, 78 gold coins of Sultan of Delhi, 107 miscella¬ 
neous gold coins, 82 Indo-Greek coins, 116 Gupta gold 
coins, etc. - - - - • , - 
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Besides the above, there is a large number of coins of 
the native States of India such as Malava, Gujarat, Lucknow, 
Indore, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Jaisalmer, Bhopal, Datia, Udaipur, 
Orchha, Ratlam, Bundi, Kotah, Jhalawar, Chanderi, Mahe- 
swari, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Baroda, etc. 

Of the foreign coins, the National Museum has those 
from Mexico, Egypt, China, Ghana, Ceylon, Argentina, 
Belgium, France, Africa, Iran, etc. 



RAI SAHEB CHANDRIKA PRASAD COLLECTION 
OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 

P. L. GUPTA 

In 1953, Srimati Ramdulari Devi bequeathed to the 
Numismatic Society of India a collection of coins which 
belonged to her father Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad of 
Ajmer, who was a member of the Society in the early days. 
On the death of Srimati Ramdulari Devi, the executors of 
her bequest, transferred the collection to the Society. Since 
the Society had no place of its own, it was kept in the 
custody of the Prince of Wales Museum. Recently it has 
been transferred to Varanasi and is now kept with the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan. 


Silver Coins 

The collection consists of 121 gold and 16 silver coins 
and medals. The silver coins unfortunately are of no value. 
They are looped and were used as ornament ; hence they 
are sufficiently worn. They are the coins of the East India 
Company of Farrukhabad mint of the year 45. 

Gold Coins 


ANCIENT 

Among the gold coins, one is a Kidara coin and two 
belong to the Gupta dynasty. One of them is the Archer 
type of Chandragupta II and the other is the Horseman 
type of Kumaragupta I. Unfortunately the latter is very badly 
battered. A pagoda of Pradapa Devaraya is also there. 
Besides them, there are two tokens ; one is of Khanderao 
and the other is a base gold Gupta imitation. 

SULTANATE PERIOD 

The remaining coins are of the medieval and the modern 
period. 12 of them belong to the Sultans of Delhi ( 3 of 
the Khilji, 8 of the Tughluq and 1 of the Suri dynasty). 
Among the Khilji coins, two belong to Firoz II {BMC, 280) 
and one to Mubarak I {BMC, 36S). Of the Tughluq coins, one 
belongs to Tughluq I, 5 to Muhammad III and one to Firoz 
III. All are of Delhi mint and dated 717, 724, 725, 726, 733, 
and 736. The Suri coin is of Shershah. Besides these there 
is a coin of Muzaffar II of Gujarat dated 926 A. H. This 
is a rare specimen of this dynasty known in gold. Three 
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coins belong to Malava Sultans-one to Muhammad I and two 
to Ghiyas Shah. 

MUGHAL 

Among the Mughal coins, 18 coins belong to Akbar, 
4 of which are imitations; 10 belong to Agra (dated 970, 971, 
971, 974, 975, 49 Aban), 2 to Ahamedabad (dated 984 and xx6), 
1 to Urdu Zafar Quavin (dated 985). The latter is a rare 
piece. The remaining one coin is a square piece dated 97 on 
which the mint is not clear. 

There are a set of 12 Zodical imitations of Jahangir in this 
collection. They are fine in their appearance. Shahjahan’s 
coins are 8 in number; two are of Akbarabad, one of 
Allahabad, one of Burhanpur and three of Daulatabad. 
Aurangzeb’s coins are 5, one each of Ajmer, Akbarabad, 
Aurangabad, Multan and Shajahanabad mint. 

Of the Later Mughals, one coin is of Rafiuddarjat, 
two of Shahjahan II, five of Muhammad Shah, one of Ahmad 
Shah, one of Alamgir If, one of Shahjahan III and two of 
Shah Alam II. Of these, Muhammad Shah’s coin of Islama¬ 
bad and half-muhar of Shabjahanabad are interesting. The 
latter is e.xceedingly rare. 

Then there is a coin of Ahmad Shah Durrani of Dara 
mint. Sixteen coins belong to the Nawabs of Awadh. Five of 
them are of Ghaziuddin Haider, four of Muhammad Ali, two 
of Amjad Ali and six of Wajid Ali. 

NATIVE STATES 

Among the native State coins, there are 7 coins of Jaipur 
belonging to Ramasingh, one of Udaipur and one probably 
of Bundi. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Two coins are of the East India Company of Murshida- 
bad mint. One of them is a quarter muhar. There is also 
a five rupee muhar of the Company. Two double-asharfi of 
William IV, one asharfi of Queen Victoria and two muhars 
dated 1862, 1882 of the British period are amongst the 
other coins. 

FOREIGN 

The remaining 6 coins are foreign. Three belong to 
France and two to South Africa, and the sixth coin is aq 
imitation of the Venetian ducat. 
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Medals 

Amongst the medals, the most noteworthy is the port¬ 
rait medal of Ghaziuddin Haider, the Nawab of Awadh, 
which he had issued on the occasion of his coronation in 
1234 A. H. The other medals are mostly war medals of 
the British period as follows : 

1. Burma Medal 1887-89 (silver'. 

2. Central India Medal 1857-58 (silver). 

3. N. W. Frontier Medal (silver). 

4. Punjab Medal 1849 (silver). 

5- Afghanistan Medal 18.^8-79-80 (silver). 

6. India Medal (silver). 

7. Tibet Medal 1903-04 (silver). 

8. Delhi Darbar Medal 1911 (silver). 

9. War Medal 1914-15 (bronze). 

10. The Great War Medal 1914-18 (bronze). 

This collection of coins and medals in itself is neither 
rich nor very important; but it is hoped that it would 
serve the purpose of a nucleus for a Numismatic Museum 
-in the times to come. 



THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES MUSEUM. BOMBAY 


P.L. GUPTA 

The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay, 
has about 30,000 coins in its Numismatic Section and they 
cover almost all the series of Indian coins as well as include 
coins of Ancient Greece, Rome and Persia and also some 
modern coins of the world. The collection has been built 
from the presentation of the treasure trove coins by various 
State Governments of India, gifts and purchases. 

Treasure Trove Coins —The Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society was from the very beginning dealing with the 
treasure trove finds of the Bombay Presidency. It appears 
that it began to set apart coins from the treasure trove finds 
for this Museum as early as 1907, soon after the idea for 
establishing the Museum took the concrete shape and the 
foundation stone of the building was laid by the Prince of 
Wales. These coins remained with the Society and were 
sent to the Museum in 1920, when the Museum started 
functioning. Since then the coins from the treasure troves 
found in various parts of the State have been regularly pre¬ 
sented by the Government. In the selection of these coins, the 
Museum had its direct hand from the very beginning. Since 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society had no 
coin expert with them, with the establishment of the 
Museum, they began to send the treasure trove coins to the 
Museum for examination, and in lieu they agreed to give to the 
Museum the right of first selection of the coins from 
the treasure troves examined by it. This arrange¬ 
ment continues even now, though the work of the disposal 
of treasure troves has now been taken up from the Society and 
given to the Director of Archives and Historical Monuments, 
Maharashtra Government. As such the Museum collection 
contains almost all the selected coins of the treasure troves 
which were discovered during the last forty years and came to 
the notice of the Government. 

The Museum collection also includes coins from the 
treasure troves found in other States of India. The State of 
U. P. placed the name of this Museum in its distribution list 
as early as April 1917; Madras in January 1918, Bihar in 
September 1918 and the Central Provinces in 1918. Of these 
States, however, U. P. and C. P. are the only ones regularly 
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sending coins to the Aliiseiim. Bihar after some years in the 
beginning, totally stopped to send. Coins from Madras were 
received regularly for some years in the beginning but now 
for the last fifteen years, the Museum has rccieved coins from 
them only on some : are occasions. Coins from a few other 
States were also received occasionally. The coins received 
from the treasure troves, belonging to other territories, are 
neither many nor representative. 

Poona Archceohujical Museum Collection —The office of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, Poona, was maintaining a small museum. It had a 
quite good collection of a few thousand coins, repiesenliirg 
many of the Indian series. This collection appears to have 
been formed from the treasure trove coins, received from 
various sourcLS. This Museum was abolished in 1914 and 
its collection was transferred to Prince of Wales Museum. It 
forms a good part of the numismatic collection of the Museum, 

P. V. Mavji Collection—In 1915, a big collection of art 
and antiquities belongirg to Purushottam Vishnu Mavji was 
purchased by the Board of Trrrstees of the Museum. It 
included 3486 coins belonging to differ-ent series of Indian 
coinage. 

Hoivell Collection —In 1916, a small collection of about 
600 coins, belonging to Capt R. M. Howell of S. & T. Corps 
was purchased from his widow. This collection was a repre¬ 
sentative one and was rich in Indo-Greek and Gupta (gold) 
coins and included a few rare types that were hardly known 
then. It also included 80 coins of ancierrt Rome and Greece, 
which are of a peculiar interest and importance as they 
were all acquired from Kohat and the surrounding regions 
by Capt. Howell. 

Whittle Collection —Major H. M. Whittle is well known 
to Indian numismatists as an active member of the Numismatic 
Society of India and for his studies in the coins of the 
Sultanate period. His collection of about 900 coins belonging 
to the Sultans of Delhi, Bengal, Jaunpur and Gujarat 
(silver and copper) was purchased by the Museum in 1920. 

G. P. Taylor Collection —Dr. G. P. Taylor was one of the 
founder members of the Numismatic Society of India. His 
work on the coinage of Gujarat and Saurashtra area (Sulta¬ 
nate and Mughal periods) is well known. He parted with his 
collection in 1917. His Sultanate copper coins were purchased 
by the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the collection of the 
coins of Gujarat Sultans by Sorabshaw M. Contractor of 
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Bombay. In 1922, when the Indian Museum disposed off 
duplicates from this collection, this Museum purchased about 
200 coins. Likewise, S. M. Contractor sold Taylor’s collection 
of Gujaiat coins to this Museum in 1930. 

I)a Cunlia Collection —Dr. J. G. da Cunha was another 
notable coin-collector of Bombay and belonged to the early 
generation of numismatists. Though known for his 
works on Indo-Portuguese coins, he had collected almost all 
series of Indian coins, which were published in three volumes 
of a sale catalogue. Some of his coins were purchased by 
this Museum at intervals. They are mostly Sassanian, 
Parthian and Oriental Muslim coins. 

Sir Qurrimhhoy EbriiMui Collection —Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim was one of the notaries of Bombay. He had a collec¬ 
tion of several thousand coins. Out of them, about 1,200, 
belonging to Delhi Sultans, Mughals and the Oriental Muslim 
dynasties, (which the Museum selected), were presented to the 
Museum in 1925. 

S. M. Contractor Collection—\ collection of about 550 
coins of the Mughal dynasty was purchased in 1931 from 
S. M. Contractor, who had earlier sold to this Museum the 
Taylor collection of the coins of Gujarat Sultans. 

S. II. Hodivala Collection —S. H. Hodivala is widely 
known to the numismatists for his masteily papers on Mughal 
numismatics based on literary material; but he also had a 
fine collection of coins that he had procured in Saurashtra. 
This entire collection was purchased by the Museum in March 
1932. 

F. D. J". Paruck Collection —F. D. J. Paruck was a well 
known scholar of Sassanian numismatics and also had a very 
good collection of Sassanian coins. From time to time, 
between 1932 and 1937, he sold to the Museum, duplicates of 
the Sassanian coins from his collection, and thus enabled the 
Museum to build a very good collection of Sassanian coins. 

Sir Borah Tata Collection—The Museum has recieved from 
Sir Dorab Tata Trust about three hundred coins belonging to 
Greece, Parthia, Persia and India. Some of them were foreign 
modern coins also. 

G. J.M. Hamilton CoUectim —G.J.M. Hamilton was in the 
Services of the Gwalior Government and was a fine coin-colle¬ 
ctor. His collection of Malava coins was the finest and on 
them H. N. Wright had based his renowned papers on Malava 
coins published in the Numis latic Chroni -le. That collection, 
comprising 444 coins, was purchased by this Museum in 1933. 
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Besides these collections, there are coins either purchased 
as stray coins from the coin-dealers or acquired from other 
sources. 

Though the above collections of the Museum are 
impressive, the acquisition had so far no planning or 
system. No scientific classification or systematic study of 
the coins acquired was made. Consequently, while there is a 
bulk of duplicates on the one hand, on the other there are big 
gaps in almost all the series. 

The punch-marked coins in the Museum consist of a 
few coins of local series, viz. bent-bars of Gandhara, cup¬ 
shaped of Kosala. A few coins of the variety mentioned by 
Allan, Elliot and others as Konkan find are also in this 
Museum. But the flndspot is nowhere recorded. The 
Bahai hoard of 655 coins and 5 fragments of the five-symbol 
series form the bulk of the collection. A few stray coins of 
this series from Akalkot and Vadia are also here. The un¬ 
inscribed cast coins and the coins of the local and tribal 
rulers of the north-west are few. A few coins of the Yaudhe- 
yas found in Dehradun district, presented by U.P. Government, 
are the only notables in this series. Indo-Scythian, Indo- 
Parthian, Indo-Greek and Kushana coins are fairly represe¬ 
nted in the collection. The notable ones from these series 
were published by A. S. .‘Mtekar {JNSI, XI, pp. 44-63). The 
Satavahana copper coins are few and are fron Tarhala finds. 
The Museum, however, possesses a silver coin of Vasishtbiputra 
Satakarni. It was published by Altekar in the above paper. 
Kura coins are fairly represented from the Brahmapuri finds. 
The silver coins of all the Western Kshatrapa rulers are 
there in the collection and some of them bear dates which 
are not known elsewhere. Yet, the collection is not as much 
representative as it ought to have been. The coins of this 
series here are rarely from any hoard. Copper coins of 
Western Kshatrapas are few, but some of them are notable 
and are published (Altekar, JNSI, XII, pp. 5-7; Gupta, JNSI, 
XXI, p. 133). The Gupta gold coins in the Museum are 
not many and are from three distinct sources: (i) Howell 
collection, (ii) Bayana board and (iii) Kumarakhan hoard. 
The Howell collection contains a Couch type coin of Chan- 
dragupta II (Var- E. of Coinuye of Gupta Empire). Eight of 
the nine coins of the Kumarakhan hoard, which is the only 
hoard of Gupta gold coins from western India, are in this 
Museum. A few silver coins of Chandragupta II of the 
eastern India and the coins of Kumaragupta I and Skandagu- 
pta of western India are in the collection. A few copper coins 
of - Kumaragupta are also here. Post-Gupta coinage like 
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Iiido-Sassanian and Gadhiya are fairly represented. Among 
the Gadhiya coins a few are of rare varieties like horseman 
type and those which have the legends omhtra and Ohhittaraja. 
The latter belong to Chhittaraja of the Silahara dynasty. 
The medieval gold and silver coinage of Eastern India 
are few. 

Among the Muslim series, the silver and copper coinage 
of the Sultans of Delhi, Malava, Gujarat, Jaunpur and silver 
coinage of the Mughal emperors are well represented in the 
collection ; yet they have many gaps, particularly of dates 
and in some cases, of the mints too. The coins of the 
kingdoms of Deccan here are not quite representative. 

There are a large number of post-Mughal coins of the 
local chiefs, but they are yet to be properly classified. 
Since most of the coins of this series bear the names of the 
Mughal rulers, and their mint marks have not been identified 
with any particular locality, it has not been possible to 
assign them properly. 

The issues of the East India Company and the British 
Government are few. The Indo-Portuguese coins are many 
in the collection, but are yet to be properly classified. 

Among the South Indian coins, copper coins are few. 
Gold coins of the padmatanka and the pagoda types and 
of fanam variety are many. Some of the padmatankas 
have legends also in Tamil or Telugu, but they have 
not yet been properly studied. Other South Indian coins 
are those of the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Greek, Roman, Parthian and Sassanian silver and copper 
coins are in quite a large number, but they require proper 
classification and study. There are a few Roman gold coins 
also, which belong to the finds of south India. Besides these 
foreign coins there are many copper and silver coins of 
modern world, but they are like a haphazard collection. 

It has now been decided by the Board of Trustees to 
confine the collection of coins to Indian series only and to 
keep only those foreign coins that have been found as treasure 
trove in any part of India or have some bearing on Indian 
history. So, the coins are being classified and properly 
enlisted and indexed on cards. It is proposed to reduce the 
number of coins to minimum by taking out the unnecessary 
duplicates, which will be sold or kept for exchange with such 
coins which would fill up the gaps. It is also proposed to 
bring out catalogues of various series in the collection. Preli¬ 
minaries are being done to effect these proposals. 



THE COLLECTION OF INDIAN COINS IN THE 
RAIPUR MUSEUM 


BALCHANDRA JAIN 

The museum at Raipur was established in the year 1875 
by late Mahant Ghasidas, the then ruling chief of the 
Nandgaon State, now a tahsil of the Drug district of Madhya 
Pradesh. In 1953, the management of the museum was 
taken over by the State Government and the new institution, 
named the Mahant Ghasidas Memoiial Museum, came into 
existence, in which the old Raipur Museum was merged. 
Accordingly, along with other exhibits, a small collection of 
102 coins and 41 medals was transferred to the new 
museum which formed the nucleus of its coin-collection. 
The above coins are said to have been found in the 
Balaghat district and various places of the Chhattisgarh, 
while the medals which belong to the Indo-British period 
of the Indian history, were received from the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of the former Central Provinces. 

During his term of appointment as the Asstt. Curator 
of this museum, Shri V. P. Rode (1953-56) made numerous 
efforts to increase the collection and he succeeded in acquiring 
117 coins. These were received from the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner, Raigarh district (A/ 9, IR 2, and 7E 3), Shri Bhura, 
a businessman of Seoni (Al 1 and M 9), Shrimati Doongaji, 
Raipur (A1 19), Shri Narayanlal Parmar, Raipur (B. 1), 
Shri Banjari, Raipur (di 13) and Dr. Kothari of Raipur 
(60 foreign coins including ancient Roman coins). 

Thus, the strength of the coin-collection of the museum 
at the end of the month of October 1956, when the writer of 
these lines assumed charge of it, was : 219 coins, 41 medals 
and 2 tokens. 

I had come on transfer from the Central Museum, Nagpur 
where I was holding charge of a collection consisting of 
about 10,000 coins that represents almost all the periods of 
Indian history. Naturally, 1 was not satisfied with the then 
strength of the collection of the Raipur Museum and I 
decided to make fresh efforts to build up a representative 
collection of coins of he various periods. Fortunately, 
in the early months of 1957, the discovery of a gold coin in 
the Betul distiict was reported and ultimately, the coin was 
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presented to the Raipur Museum by the Deputy Commissioner 
of that district under the orders of the Commissioner of the 
Bhopal division. The coin when examined was found to be 
the issue of the Bahamani king Mahmud II, son of Muhammad 
II. That was a good beginning. 

In the same year, Shri Vidya Charan Shukla M. P., 
Nagpur, donated to the museum, one tiny gold and five copper 
coins from the collection of his father, late Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla, the former Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh. The copper coin included an ancient Chinese coin 
found in the Bilaspur district and four uninscribed local 
coins of ancient South Kosala. Similarly, Shri Ramchandra 
Swarnakar of Katni (M. P.) was pleased to spare from 
his collection, 2 silver and 32 copper cobrs of the British 
period. At the same time, thirteen Ellichpur mint copper 
coins of Mughal emperor Muhammadshah and six other coins 
of the modern Indian States were acquired by me from various 
sources. Thus the strength of the collection of the museum 
on the 31st of March 1958 was : gold 11, silver 70, copper in¬ 
cluding bronze etc. 206 and medals 43. A list of these was 
prepared and published in March 1958. 

The financial year 1958-59 witnessed the largest acquisi¬ 
tions ; in all 6 gold, 256 silver and 898 copper coins were 
added to the collection during that year. Of these, 2 
gold coins of Kalachuri Gangeyadeva which were found at 
village Karitalai in the Murwara tahsil of the Jabalpur 
district and 167 silver Mughal coins were presented by the 
Collector, Jabalpur district; 15 silver coins including the 
issues of the English East India Company having the names 
of William IV and queen Victoria and those of the old 
Bhopal State (Shahejahan Begum) were received from the 
Tahsildar of Raisen (M. P.); while a lot of 30 silver and 
8 copper coins of the Sultans of Malava came from the 
Collector, Sehore district. It was in that year that 4 gold, 
10 silver and 25 copper coins were puichased from the 
museums of Nagpur, Lucknow and Madias while two silver 
coins of Victoria, one bronze Panchala coin and five coins of 
the modern Indian States were obtained locally. 

Shri S. N. Bhargava of Nagpur possesses a very good 
collection of ancient and modern Indian coins. Acceding to 
my request, he very kindly presented 54 copper coins and a 
clay sealing to the museum. His donation of a few early 
indigenous coins called for the immediate endeavour to 
enrich the collection by acquiring the early cast, and unins¬ 
cribed coins, and coins of cities, guilds, republics and early 
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dynasties. Incidentally, in the month of April 1958, when 
I was on a tour of Bhopal in my private capacity, I met a 
coin-collector of Vidisa who possessed about 2,000 ancient 
Indian coins collected by him from Vidisa and Ujjain. The 
collection was examined jointly by Shri K. D. Bajpai, the 
then Curator of the Archaeological Museum, Mathura, and 
myself. We purchased the lot comprising about 1,700 coins 
for our respective museums for a total price of Rs. 500/-. 
The collection was divided in two equal shares, and the one 
which came to the Raipur Museum contained 32 silver and 
803 copper coins including the silver punch-marked, early cast 
and uninscribed, tribal coins of Eran and Ujjain, coins of the 
city of Vidisa, coins of Ramagupta, Western Ksbatrapas, 
Naga kings of Padmavatl and many other ancient Indian 
coins.' 

In 1959-60, the first coin added to the collection of the 
museum was a gold coin of Narasimhagupta which was 
purchased from Varanasi. Coins found in the Sirpur ex¬ 
cavations of 1956 (one gold coin of Prasannamatra, one 
Chinese copper coin) and 104 copper Kalachuri coins and that 
of Paseva (117 billon coins of the Sultans of Delhi and one 
SriJama coin) were also added to the cabinet in that year. 
The most important acquisition of the year was the board 
of 46 gold coins of Mahendraditya and 3 gold coins of Krama- 
ditya discovered in the village Pitaiband of Raipur district.* 

During last year (1960-61), the Collector, Raipur district, 
presented two hoards consisting of 119 silver coins of the 
Mughal emperors and 84 silver coins of the Bhonsle rulers of 
Nagpur (issued in the name of Ahmedshah from Katak mint ?). 
Third hoard was received from the Tahsildar of Sihora, 
district Jabalpur. It contained 138 copper coins of the 
Sultans of Malava, most of which are the issues of Hosang- 
shah, Similaily, three silver seals of the old Bastar State 
and one Indo-Biitish medal were transferred to the Museum 
from the Jagdalpur treasury under the orders of the State 
Government. Twenty coins were received in donation from 
private sources. 

The stiength of the coin-collection of the Museum has 
now increased to 73 gold, 432 silver and 1493 copper coins, 
from a nucleus collection of 143 coins and medals which 
existed on the 2l3t March 1953, the day of opening of the 
Museum. 

1. Some of them are being published in this Volume. See pp. 

303-308, ante. 

2. JN8I, Alt. Comm, Vol„ pp. 184-187. 
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Consolidated Chart showing the Collection of Coins in the 
M. G. M. Museum, Baipur 
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1 
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5 


Kusbanas 



24 


Western Kshatrapas 
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Nagas of Padmavatl 



144 
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Ramagupta 



5 


Jishnu 



3 


Prasannamatra 
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Mahendraditya 
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ll 

4 
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3 

2 
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1 

Sultans 

Delhi Sultans 


3 
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Bahamani Sultans 

1 


32 


Gujarat Sultans 


2 

5 


Malava Sultans 


25 
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Mughal Empire 

Akbar to Shah Alam II 
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13 
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William IV to 1 

8 

49 

George V. 

Medals 6 

10 

27 

Bhopal, Gwalior etc. 

20 

43 

Old seals of Bastar. 

3 


Chinese, Roman,Iranian 


32 

Various countries 

6 

46 


Total 73 432 1493 





THE NUMISMATIC SECTION OF THE SANSKRIT 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, VARANASI 

N. P. JOSHI 

With the establishment of an Archaeological Museum 
in October 1958, we started to build up our numismatic 
collection for the guidance of our students The nucleus 
of it came from the liberal donations of Pt. Kubernath Shukla^ 
Head of the Department of Education in this University. 
He presented a collection of 276 coins representing some of 
the important dynasties of Indian history. The Shukla 
collection was lacking in the coins of Indo-Bactrian, Indo- 
Scythian and Indo Parthian rulers. The lacuna was 
partially filled in by the Sitholey collection. This new 
collection of 90 coins, which came from Sri B. S. Sitholey, 
Lucknow, brought in some very beautiful specimens of 
currencies of the above-mentioned dynasties. 

The University collection thus formed in its earlier 
stages continues to be enhanced both by donations and 
purchases. At present we have almost a thousand coins in 
our collection. A good number of them have been studied 
and catalogued. Recently the compilation of an inventory 
of these coins has also been taken up. A considerable 
number of coins have not been cleaned and are yet awaiting 
chemical treatment and cataloguing. 


A rough and ready list of our coins is given below: 


Coin type 

Number of 

coins 

Remarks 


Punch-marked 

3,35 


3,30 

Ai 




5 

iE 

Alexander 

3 




Greek coins 





(unidentified) 

8 



Ai 

Indo-Bactrian 

I 

Ifermaeus 


d? 

Tribal coins 

20 



M 

Coins of republican 

5 

Kau'sambi 

1 1 


states 


Avanti 

2 i 




Paiiehal 

2 ! 
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Coin type Number of coins Remarks 


Acbyuta 

4 



M 

Uninscribed cast coins 

26 



yE 

Indo-Scyt Ilians 

10 

S 

6 

jE /R 




2 

/E 



8 

2 

Al 

Indo-Paiihians 

3 

Gondoplicrues 

1 





1 

.E 



Sottr Miyiis 

1 


Kuslidiias 

58 

Kujula 

2 

/E 



Vima 

6 

JE^ 



Kaniihka 

14 




Iluvislika 

1 

A/ 




12 




Vasudtiva 

1 

AJ 




22 

M 

Kidar Kushana 

1 



A/ 

Puri Kushana 

1 



AE 

Naga 

1 

Gampati 


M 

Gupta 

18 

Samudragupta 





Standard 

1 

A/ 



Cliuudragupta II 




Archer 

2 

A/ 



Horseman 

1 

M 



Kumaragupia I 





Archer 

3 

AI 



Horseman 

1 

AJ 



iSkandaguptu 





Archer 

1 

AJ 



Nanimhagupta 





Archer 

1 

AJ 



Uncertain 

1 

Brass 



If 

6 

/S 

Harsha 

2 



Ai 

Sassanian 

1 

Khusru II 


& 

Indo-Sassanian 

6 



m 
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Coin type Number of Coins Remarks 


Gahadavalas 

2 

Guvindacliandra 

A/ 




(debased) 

Pratiharas 

1 

Adivardhi 

& 

Kalachuri 

1 

Ganyeyadeva 

a? 

Kings of OliinJa 

12 

Samuntadei'Li 10 

a? 



2 

Base 

Kashmir : 




Utpala dynasty 

2 

Queen Didda 

2 M 

First Lohar dynasty 

5 

Sangrama 

2 M 



Ananta 

3 M 

Second Lohara dynasty 

« 

-t 

Smsaladeva 

1 M 



Jayasimliadiiva 

1 M 



Jayadeva 

2 /E 

Rajaputa kings of 

1 

Hammira 

m 

Medieval India 




COINS OF THE 

POST-HINDU PERIOD 


Slave dynasty 

5 

Kutub-ud-din 




Aihak 

2 M 



Bui ban 

1 /a 




1 M 



Kakobad 

1 « 

Khilji dynasty 

9 

'Tala-ud-din 

1 /a 




2 M 



Ala-ud-din 

1 ya 




5 M 

Tughluq dynasty 

15 

Ohiyas-ud-din 

1 R 




1 M 



Muhammad 

6 JE 



Firos 

1 R 




6 M 

Lodi dynasty 

7 

Bahlol 

1 ^ 



Sikandar 

5 ^ 



Ibrahim 

1 M 
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Coin type Number of Coins Remcarks 


Sur dynasty 

3 

SJurshah 

I 





1 

/E 



Ishun Shah 

1 


Mughal dynasty 

23 

Aklar 

2 

/S 




o 

AL 



Jahanyir 

3 

/S 




1 

M 



AuranySeb 

3 





1 

m 



Shah Alam 

6 





5 

/E 

Maratha rulers 

1 

Shivaji 


yE 

Nawabs of Avvadh 

5 



Al 


MODERN 

PERIOD 



Nepal currency 

2 



JE 

Udaipur State 

8 



JE 

Tibet 



5 

Pi 


10 



JE 



THE COIN-COLLECTION IN WATSON MUSEUM, RAJKOT 

J. M. NANAVATI 

Established in 1888, Watson Museum, Rajkot, one of 
the oldest museums, enriched by many States of Kathiawar, 
naturally contains a rich collection of coins. 

The collection at present consists of nearly 6000 coins, 
right from the early punch-marked to late native States coins, 
in which are included the coins of the Greeks, Western 
Kshatrapas, Guptas, Indo-Sassanians, Muslims and State 
Korries. 

There are varieties in punch-marked coins of copper and 
silver. Greek coins are all copper coins of Apollodotus and 
Harmaeus. §aka coins are of Maues, Azes I, Azes II, Vonones, 
Gondophares, Pakores, Basilus Soter and Soter Megas. 
Kshatrapa coins are all silver coins of almost all the kings 
from Bhumak to Rudrasen ill. They are in all nearly 900 
coins arranged and catalogued, including also seven copper 
coins of Bhumak. Gupta coins are nearly 800 in number and 
are of silver. They belong to Kumaragupta and Skandagupta. 
Mostly they are of Garuda and Peacock types. Indo Sassanian 
coins which are known as (radWa include both varieties, large 
size and small size. In addition to this, there are Muslim coins 
of copper and silver, mostly belonging to Delhi Sultans, 
Gujaiat Sultans and Mughals. Finally, the collection also 
contains the coins of the Native States which include the 
Koirics of Junagadh, Jamnagar, Porbandar and Kutch. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


I 

Copper Coins of Devaraya II 

(JNST, XXII, pp. 202-204) 

P. 203, para 3. The letter ‘a’ to be inserted between 
‘rcpiesent’ and ‘conch’. 

II 

Rupees of the Nawahs of Arcot from Mints in Administrative 

Regions, etc. 

{JNSI, XXII, pp. 229-249) 

P. 320, para 1. For ‘{JNSI, Vol. XXXI read ‘{JNSI, Vol. 
XXI/. 

P. 229, para 8. In the eleventh line, ‘the’ to be inserted 
between ‘of’ and ‘mints’. 

P. 230, para 6 . Inline two, read ‘No. XVII, No. 1C4’ for 
‘No. XXII, No. 104’. 

P. 233. para 7. Lines one and two, read ‘p. 146-173’ for 
‘p. 146-170’. 

P. 234, para 2. This paragraph should be amended as it 
does not agree with the te.xt as subm.itted : 

The fnst sentence should read : “I 
quote from an aiticle entitled ‘The Histoiy 

of tl'.e Madras Coast 1680-1690’. 

Vol. Ill.” 

The seconel sentence should read : 
“In it he refers to the Mughal Conquests 
in the Eastern Karnatik and dcsciibcs 
the earliest.originated.” 

P.234, para 8 . Invcited commas to be inseited at “Gol- 
conda fell. 

P.238, para 4. In the description of the fiist rupee, 
insert after Numismatic Supplement — 
“No. XXXIX”. 

P. 245 , para 3. In the third line, read “Porto Novo” 
for “Porto”. 
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1961 ] ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

P. , para 5. Shah Alam Bahadur—read “(A.D. 1707- 
1712)”. 

Farrukhsiyar—read “(A. D. 1712-1719).” 

III 

Coins of the Dutch East India Company, etc. 

{JNSI, XXII, pp. 291-292) 

P. Q91, para G. Insert ‘to’ between ‘referred’ and ‘above’ in 
the first line. 

IV 

Coin-Weights of the East India Company 

{JNSI, XXII, pp. 293-294) 

P. 293, para 2. In line two, substitute ‘the’ for ‘this’ 
before Journal. 

P. 293, para 2. The mint is not Farukhabad as stated in 
the description of the obverse. It appears 
as an abbreviation ‘Fur.’ on the coin-weight. 

C. H. BIDDULPH 

V 

Notes on Gem-Seals with Kushana Cursive Inscriptions 
in the Collection of the State Hermitage 

{JNSI, XXII, pp. 102-103) 

P. 102, note 1. 

“For B. A. Livshitz, ‘Soc/dii slcil dokumcnt B-4 c. gory Mug, 
ProUemy Bosto Kovedeniya, 1959, No. 6, pp. 124- 
129”, 

read ‘N. A. Livshitz, Sogdiyskiy dokument B-4 s gory 
Mugh, [The Sogdian document B-4 from mt. Mugh], 
Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1959, No. 6, pp. 124- 
129”. 

P. 103, note 6. 

For “Soobsheheniya Gosndarst Vennogo Ermitazlia, By 
pucJc, xxi". 

read “Soobsheheniya Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha [The 
Bulletin of the State Hermitage], No. XX, 1961, 
pp. 54-56”. 

65 
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N.s.i. golden jubilee volume [JNSI, XXIII 


P. 105, note 1. 

For “B. G. Lrikonin”, read “V. G. Lukonin”. 

For ‘^Bostoht", read “\’ostoka”, 

P. 105, note 4. 

For “See n. 5 (ii)”, read “See n. 5 (ii) on p. 102”. 

P. 105, note 5. 

For “See n. 9”, read “See n. 3 on p. 103”. 

P. lOG, note 4. 

For “(see n. 20)”, read “(See n. 1 on p. 106)”. 

P. 107, line 7. 

For “The Sardonix sealing”, read “The Cornelian sealing”. 

P. 107, note 3. 

For “See n. 4 ( i )”, read “See n. 4 ( i ) on p. 102”. 

P. 107, note 5. 

For “See n. (5) ( i )”, read “See n. 5 ( i ) on p. 102”. 

P. lOS, line 9. 

For “Chalcedony seal”, read “Sardonix seal”. 

P. 108, note 1. 

For “See n. 18”, read “See n. 4 on p. 104”. 


B.J.STAVISKY 







CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 

VOL. IV 


THE COINAGE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

By 

De. a. S. Altekae 

For the first time all the known types of the coins 
of the Gupta Kings (4th-6th centuries A.D.) have been 
listed, illustrated and discussed at one place and this is 
verily an exhaustive study of the many aspects of Gupta 
Coinage. 

Price : In India, Rs. 30/- (for members Rs. 25/-) 
„ : Abroad, £ 3’8. (for members £ 2'10) 


L 


IN PRESS 

CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 

VOL. II 

THE COINAG OF THE INDO-GREEKS 

By 

Dr. a. K. Narain 



PUBLICATIONS OF I 

THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA ^ 

CORPUS OP INDIAN COINS 

Vol. IV- The Coinage of the Gupta Empire : by A. S. Altck ' i| 
M, A., U. Liti. Price Rs. S0\- (for members Rs. 25/-) 

MJUMOIKS OP TIIj: numismatic SUCIUTV op INDIA 

3- Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India: by BiibalSaliu, 

D. Sc,, 1-. R. S. Price lis. 10 - (for members Rs. 5'-) 

4. Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India : by C. R. Singhal.r 

Price Rs. Sj- (for members Rs. 4 '-) * 

NU.MISM.\TIC NOTES R' MONOGRAPHS SERIES ,, 
1- The Coin-Types of Indo-Greek Kings (pp. 37, Royal Octavo): b;. | 
A.K. Naraia, M.A.. Ph. D (London', F.R.A.S , F.R.N.S. Price Rs. E- 

2. A Bibliography of the Hoards of Punch-marked Coins of Ancient 
India (pp. -3, Royal Octavoi : by P. L. Gupta, M. A. Price Rs. ~j- 

3. The Bactrian Treasure of Qunduz (pp 16, l-.oyal Octavo; b plates) : 
by A. D. H, Divar, M. A,, D. Phil. (Oxonh Price Rs. ii-50 nP. 

5. The Coin-Types of the Saka-Pahlava Kings of India (pp- 47, Royal 
Octavo); by G. K. Jenkin.s, B. A. i^Oxonj & -A. K, Narain, M. A., 
Ph. D. (London) Price Rs. -V- 

5- Inventory of the Hoards and Finds of Coins and Seals from 
Madhya Pradesh (pp- iii4-24, Royal Octavo, 2 plates) by Balchandra t 
Jain, .M. .\. Price Rs. 1-50 nP. 

6. The List of Published Salavahana Coins pp. iii-L24, Royal Octavo): 
by iJr. M. Kama R.io. Prici Rs. l- jO nP. 

7. The Coin-Types of Kings with Mitra-ending Names (pp iii4-16, 
Rcyal Octavo,; by .Mrs. Bela Ltdiiri. M. .A. Price Rs. 1-JO nP. 

8. The Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins in Indian Excavations and 
Some Allied Issues (pP-''4- C’, Royal Octavo, with 1 map and 2 
charts) ; by S C. Roy, .M. .V., D. Pnil. Price Rs. -J!- 

9. The Gold Coin-Types of the Great Kushanas (PP ii-l-2b. Royal 
Octavo, 5 platesj by Major .Alien H. Wood III. Price Rs. 5\- 

OTHER PUl’LIC.ATIONS 

E Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard 

(pp. 556, Royal Octavo, 53 plates, cloth-bound) : by A. S. Altekar. 
Price Rs. 60j- (for members Rs. 55/-) 

2. Bibliography of Indian Coins : By C. R. Singhal. 

'•'ol 1. Non-Muhammadan Series (pp, 163, Demy Octavo): Price Rs, l^j- 

(for members Rs. S!-) ; U. K. £ 1 ; U. S. A. $ 4. 

Vol. II. Muhammadan and Later Series (pp. 220, Demy Octavo) ; 
J’rice Rs. I Jj- (for members Rs. 10/-); U.K. 25 s.; U.S.A. J 5. 


LIST OF SOME INDIAN COINS FOR SALE 

1. Silver Punch-marked coins cup shape Es. 25/- each 
)) j) ,, „ broad ones Es. 5/- ,, 

„ „ small ones Es. 1/50 „ 

Silver Mughal coins of the following kings — 
Akbar, Jehangir, ‘Nurjehan’, Shahjehan, Aurangzeb, Shah 
Alam, Farrukhsiyar etc. Prices from Es. 5/- to Es. 15/- 
each except‘Nurjehan’. All these coins can be supplied 
in different mints, dates and months. Details on request. 

Kings of Oudh —A fine set of 5 silver rupees of 
Oudh namely Ghaziuddin Haider, Nasiruddin Haider, 
Mohammed Ali Shah, Amjad Ali Shah and famous Wajid 
Ali Shah. All in good condition; set for Es. 20/- only. 
Modern silver coins — 


1. William IIII King 

rupee 

5 rupee 

j rupee | rupee 

Date 1835 

Es. 4/- 

Es. 31- 

Es. 2/- X 

2. Victorian Queen 



Es. 1/50 

Date 1840 

Es. 4/- 

Es. 3/- 

Es. 2/-Date 1841 

3, Victoria Queen 




Date 1862 

Es. 4/- 

Es. 3/. 

Es. 2/- X 

4. Victoria Empress 




Date 1875 to 1910 

Es. 3/. 

Es. 2/- 

Es. 1/50 Es. 1/- 

5. Edward 




Date 190-2 to 1910 

Es. 3/- 

Es. 2/- 

Es. 1/50 Es. /7o 

6. G. V King 




Date 1911 to 1937 

Es. 2/50 

Es, 1/50 Es. ]/- Es.-/50 

7. G. VI King 




Date 1938 

Es. 4/- 

Es. 1/50 



Also available mint mistake rupees i.e. head on both 
sides of above all kings ; gold | and full sovereigns of 
Victroia-Edward, George and mohurs etc. in different 
dates. 

I can also supply gold Gupta, Kushan and Mughal 
coins of different kings as well as Indian States and 
Foreign coins. Details on request. 

Geams : ‘SUBHAG’ Lucknow Phone 4554 (P.P.) 

K. C. JARIA 

Dealer in Stamps, Coins & Curios, 

50, Aminabad Park, 

Lucknow 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


lU.nl'. 


!• Catalogue of Punch-marked Coins of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad. 

Paniic.sluvui 1 Lai Gupta, M. A , Fii. D., Numis¬ 
matist, L’riuce of W’aks Museum, I’ombay. 5 00 

P. Catalogue of the Satavahana Coins of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad- !>.' 

Dr. -M. Rama Rao, M. A., Pu U., Professor and 

Head of the Department of History, S. V. Univer¬ 
sity, Tiruputbi. ^ 50 

3. Catalogue of the Qutub Shahi Coins of the Andhra 
Pradash Government Museum. Hyderabad. Dy 

Sri Abdul \\ all Kluui, Keejiti of the Coins, Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad. 5 00 

The above catalogues are authentic and exhaustive, 
and are prepared by the leading authorities on the subject. 

ONLY LIMITED COPIES AVAILABLE. 

Copies can be had against payment by Money Order, 
Cheque or V. P. P. Packing & Postage extra. 

(Joint’s can L- had / rom 

THE DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 

GUN FOUNDRY, HYDERABAD. 






Author— 1 B 







